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EDITORIAL NOTE 


The increase in the size of this issue to 168 pages 
was made possible by a special budget allotment 
from the Executive Committee of the Society for 
Projective Techniques. The special allotment was 


requested in order to reduce the publishing lag by 
including in this issue all but one of the articles 
received prior to September 1950. ~- 


Executive Editor 





Personality Factors in Patients with Duodenal Ulcer: 
A Rorschach Study’ 


Ernest G. Poser 2 


There is still no unanimity of 
medical opinion today concerning 
the etiology of peptic ulcer, but it 
is generally held that hyperacidity 
of gastric juice and increased peptic 
activity are the two major causes 
of ulcer formation. It is, moreover, 
widely conceded that emotional 
factors affect the stomach by way 
of the parasympathetic nervous 
ystem to which the stomach re- 
sponds with increased secretion of 
acid, spasm, and increased irrita- 
bility. According to Alexander (1), 
peptic ulcer is neither a conver- 
ion symptom nor a_ vegetative 
neurosis. In some cases it is the 
somatic end result of a long-stand- 
ing neurotic stomach dysfunction, 
but in itself has nothing whatever 
directly to do with any emotion. It 
is an organic disturbance which, 
however, in many cases appears as 
aresult of a psychogenic, function- 
al disturbance. It has been shown 
that its symptoms may be psycho- 
‘ Adapted from a thesis submitted in par- 

tial fulfillment of requirements for the 

degree of Master of Arts in the Depart- 


ment of Psychology, Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada, 1949. 

*The author wishes to acknowledge his 
indebtedness to Dr. G. Malcolm Brown, 
Associate Professor of Medicine, Queen’s 
University, for providing the facilities 
and medical supervision for this project. 
Thanks are also due to Dr. R. Philip 
for assistance with the statistical pre- 
sentation and to Dr. F. C. R. Chalke 
and Miss Barbara Peters for their hel 
in the administration of tests. This 
work was supported in part by the 
National Research Council of Canada 
and the United States Public Health 
Service. 


genic, that is to say they may be 
caused ultimately by a chronic, re- 
pressed or at least unrelieved emo- 
tional tension. 

On the basis of psychoanalytic 
investigation it is claimed that the 
stomach neurotic, when he breaks 
down under an excessive load of 
responsibility, recoils from his ha- 
bitual reactivity and assumes the 
vegetative mood of the state that 
accompanies digestion, to which 
his alimentary tract reacts with a 
continuous hyperactivity. This re- 
coiling from exaggerated outward 
activity and strain Alexander calls 
“vegetative retreat.” It is a “‘count- 
er-coup” phenomenon, a kind of ex- 
haustion following sustained effort. 


There is some agreement among 
different investigators concerning 
the “ulcer type.” A dependency 
need to which a strong resistance 
has been built up in early child- 
hood; subsequent overcompensa- 
tions taking the form of an aggres- 
sive, overly conscientious attitude 
to life; strong inner tensions with 
inadequate outlet, and emotional 
immaturity: these seem to be the 
personality factors most commonly 
believed to be present in patients 
with peptic ulcer. 


However, none of the proposi- 
tions supporting the view that 
dysphoric states cause peptic ulcer 
have been proved. Experimental 
evidence is mainly of two types: 
(a) where the visceral changes re- 
sulting from spontaneous emotions 
are directly observed (11); and 
(b) where the emotion is artifi- 
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cially induced and measurable 
physiological changes are record- 
ed (9). Most data on the person- 
ality structure of ulcer patients 
have been accumulated in the 
course of clinical studies and often 
as a “by-product” of medical treat- 
ment. In some cases they are based 
on a full psychiatric history, in 
others merely on casual observa- 
tion by one or more clinicians. A 
more objective approach has been 
used in those studies where physi- 
ological changes resulting from 
known emotional stimuli were 
either observed or recorded, but 
these techniques tend to present 
too rigid a situation in which the 
fine nuances of individual differ- 
ences are often masked. 

Particularly in those psychoso- 
matic studies in which not only 
the problem of psychogenesis, but 
also that of specificity, is to be in- 
vestigated, more sensitive methods 
have to be employed. If the physi- 
ological responses to different emo- 
tional tensions are varied so that 
consequently vegetative dysfunc- 
tions result from specific emotional 
constellations, and this is what the 
theory of specificity implies, then 
we must have an instrument which 
will reflect these emotional varia- 
tions in quantifiable terms. In the 
armamentarium of clinical psy- 
chology the Rorschach method 
comes closest to answering this 
need. 


EXPERIMENTAL INVESTIGATION 


The Rorschach test was used to 
provide data, whereby the clinical 
findings concerning personality 
factors in ulcer patients could be 
quantitatively evaluated. In the 
light of previous experience it was 
felt that this test would be a suit- 
able instrument for such an inves- 
tigation since it is sensitive to a 
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wide variety of personality fac- 
tors which can be quantitatively ex. 
pressed, and because it does not 
markedly distort the patient’s usual 
reaction pattern. This experiment 
formed one aspect of a broader 
study of gastrointestinal disease 
which also included a clinical his- 
tory and examination, radiological 
investigation, biochemical and an- 
thropemetric studies as well as psy- 
chiatric interviews and the The 
matic Apperception Test. 

Subjects. Two groups of 25 male 
war veterans, between the ages of 
21 and 60 were studied. All were 
under the care of the Department 
of Veterans Affairs Medical Service 
at the Kingston General Hospital 
and the Hotel Dieu Hospital, 
Kingston, Ontario. 

The experimental group con- 
sisted of patients receiving treat- 
ment for duodenal ulcer. In each 
case the presence of an ulcer niche 
had been demonstrated by radio 
graphy. In this group 72 per cent 
of the cases were between 30 and 
50 years of age. 

The control group was made up 
of subjects hospitalized for various 
complaints none of which were re- 
ferable to the gastrointestinal tract. 
There was no mention of gastro- 
intestinal disturbance in the med- 
ical history of any of these patients. 
Of this group 68 per cent were be- 
tween 30 and 50 years of age. 

No appreciable difference was 
noted in the socio-economic status 
of the groups as judged by the sub- 
jects’ occupations prior to hosp 
talization. In both groups trades 
men and laborers made up the ma- 
jority. In the experimental group 
there were two university students 
whereas in the control group 4 
teacher and a hotel manager were 
probably highest in the socio-eco 
nomic scale. 

Psychometric data on these cas¢s 
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revealed no marked discrepancy 
between the intelligence levels of 
the two groups. The majority of 
subjects were of normal intelli- 
gence, but there were some indi- 
viduals of superior intelligence in 
both groups. 

In both the experimental and 
control group 80 per cent of the 
subjects were married. Among 
ulcer patients two were separated 
and one was a widower. 

A point-for-point matching of 
the two groups on all factors other 
than the experimental variable was 
manifestly not achieved nor could 
it be seriously attempted in a study 
of this kind. It was felt however 
that the two groups were suff- 
ciently alike to ascribe significant 
differences in their test perform- 
ance to the major variable. 

Testing Procedure. The Ror- 
schach test was administered indi- 
vidually as the first in a series of 
psychological tests given to each 
subject. It followed immediately on 
completion of the physical exami- 
nation and most patients accepted 
it as a routine procedure intended 
“to give the doctor a fuller under- 
standing of their case.” To most 
uninitiated subjects the Rorschach 
technique appeared to be a test of 
the imagination and their ap- 
proach was accordingly unguarded 
and informal. The administration 
and the scoring of the test were 
carried out according to the system 
of Klopfer (8). In each case the 
scores based on the responses given 
were transferred to a Klopfer-Da- 
vidson individual record blank 
which also shows the relationship 
among factors and the psychogram 
of determinants. In the clinical use 
of the Rorschach test the data 
would now be ready for interpre- 
tation. In this research study, how- 
ever, the scores were used in a dif- 
ferent way so as to facilitate com- 
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parison between the two groups on 
a quantitative hasis.* 

Method of tabulation. The scores 
for each response of every subject, 
as entered on the Klopfer-David- 
son form, were tabulated in two 
ways. The first entry showed the 
number and scoring category of re- 
sponses given to each of the 10 
cards by 25 individuals in each 
group. This listing permitted a 
comparison of group and individ- 
ual scores in terms of cards, and 
also provided a convenient survey 
of the scatter of scores found on 
one card as compared to another. 

The second entry of the same 
scores showed the number and cat- 
egory of responses for all ten cards 
in terms of each individual. This 
table when read _ horizontally 
showed the distribution of scores 
under each category for each sub- 
ject. When read vertically it en- 
abled a comparison of individuals, 
or groups, on any scoring category. 
Twenty-eight such categories were 
considered; of these, five concerned 
location, thirteen determinants and 
ten content categories. In the first 
tabulation mentioned above only 
the absolute frequencies of the va- 
rious categories were listed. In ad- 
dition to this, the second tabula- 
tion also showed some of the cate- 
gories either expressed as a percen- 
tage of a subject’s total number of 
responses, or in combination with 
certain other important factors de- 
scribed by Klopfer and Kelley (8). 
Some of these combined categories 
will be discussed in greater detail 
later. 

Statistical treatment of data. In 
accordance with the purpose of this 
investigation, statistical procedures 
were used to determine the nature 


* The records used in this investigation 
were administered and scored by vari- 
ous examiners. This, it was felt, would 
increase the objectivity of our findings. 
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and extent of the differences be- 
tween the two groyps in terms of 
their Rorschach scores. With due 
regard to the complexity of the 
Rorschach Technique the scores 
were analyzed in four different 
ways. 

1. In each category the scores of 
25 subjects were summed to give 
- one total for the experimental and 
one for the control group. The 
mean score and the standard devia- 
tions of the distribution, for each 
group were then computed and re- 
liabilities of the difference between 
means, as well as differences in 
variability, were calculated. In or- 
der to avoid undue statistical arti- 
facts, all scoring categories in 


which less than 15 responses oc- 
curred, in either group, and where 
by inspection the difference be- 
tween the two groups was obvi- 
ously not significant, were elimi- 
nated from this study. 


2. In the second method of anal- 
ysis, not the absolute scores under 
each category, but the scores ex- 
pressed as a percentage of the total 
number of responses given by the 
group on all 10 cards were com- 
pared. Thus, when calculating the 
difference between the number of 
whole (W) responses, for example, 
it was found that 62 per cent of all 
location scores for ulcer patients 
were W’s whereas only 50 per cent 
of location scores in the control 
group belonged to that category. 
Neither this difference, however, 
nor any of the others — to 
be reliable when tested by the 
standard error of the difference be- 
tween two percentages (5). This 
analysis suggested the use of a 
third method. 

3. Since the test material consists 
of five colored and five achromatic 
cards, to which subjects often react 
differentially, the responses in each 
category were divided according to 
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that principle as advocated by 
Klopfer.* Noticeable, but not sig- 
nificant differences between groups 
were found on two categories. 


4. Finally, certain combined 
categories said to be measures of 
introversion and extraversion (8, 
10) were used as a means for com- 
parison. These three measures are 
as follows: 

(a) the M:sum C ratio (Ror- 

schach’s ‘Erlebnistypus’) 

(b) (FM+m) : (Fe+c+C’ 

(c) The percentage of responses 

_ to the last three cards. 


On the basis of these three meas 
ures every subject, both in the ex- 
perimental and the control group, 
was Classified as E (for extravert), 
A (for ambivert) and I (for in- 
trovert). Since each of the three 
measures is supposedly sensitive to 
the same personality traits, even 
though at different levels of ex- 
pression, one might theoretically 
expect an individual who ranks 
extravert according to one measure 
to do likewise on the other two. 
That, however, is not always the 
case for reasons to be discussed 
below. When the percentage of 
cases with an extravert rating on 
measure (a) is considered, 40 per 
cent of the ulcer group as com- 
pared to 8 per cent of controls 
show that rating to be at variance 
with those obtained by the other 
two measures. This difference 
proved to be highly significant. The 
ulcer group more frequently shows 
a discrepancy of two, while the 
reverse holds for discrepancies one 
and zero.5 In the experimental 
group there is a marked predom- 
inance of E over I cases for meas 


* Personal communication, Sept., 1948. 


5 By a discrepancy of two is meant a rat- 
ing (E, A or I) on measure (a) which 
is at variance with the same subject's 
rating on measure (b) and (c). 
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ure (a), while the reverse is quite 
apparent for measures (b) and 
(c). In the control group there is 
no clear cut predominance of E, 
A or I by any measure. 

In view of the small number of 
cases involved in this study, none 
of the statistical procedures de- 
scribed appeared to be entirely sat- 
isfactory. This project, however, 
was intended as a preliminary ex- 
ploration designed to yield leads 
rather than conclusions. The em- 
phasis in the interpretation of re- 
sults is therefore largely on con- 
sistent trends and tendencies rather 
than on. specific factors. 


INTERPRETATION OF RESULTS 


Quantitative Evaluation. The 


analysis of data by the first method, 
above, served to identify six scor- 
ing categories in which the vari- 
ability of the experimental grou 


was significantly smaller than that 
of the control group. A similar 
trend, though not statistically sig- 
nificant, was found on nine of the 
remaining thirteen categories. Only 
four of the nineteen categories 
considered showed greater vari- 
ability in the experimental group, 
and in none of these cases was the 
difference either large or signifi- 
cant. These data are shown in Ta- 
ble I. The reliability of the differ- 
ence between means is not shown 
since it did not prove to be signifi- 
cant in any category. 

On a statistical basis, therefore, 
it appears that there is a consistent 
tendency for scores in the ulcer 
group to center more closely around 
the mean than did the scores of 
the control group. Since the latter 
was made up of diverse clinical 
syndromes, by contrast to the ulcer 
group which was diagnostically 
homogeneous, it would appear that 
this homogeneity is also reflected 
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by some psychological factors such 
as the Rorschach test reveals. This 
conclusion, however, is based more 
on the general trend of scores than 
on the six factors which showed 
statistically significant differences 
for it must be remembered that the 
size of the variances, and hence the 
value of “F’, may be much affect- 
ed by extreme scores. Thus it is 
possible that the atypical score of 
one individual may have caused 
undue inflation of the control 
group variances. The two scoring 
categories wherein such an artifact 
may have arisen will be discussed 
under the next heading. 

An analysis of data by methods 
two and three revealed little more 
than trends suggesting a greater 
emphasis on W as compared to D 
on the part of the experimental 
group. Considered as a percentage 
of the total number of responses 
these categories differentiated most 
clearly between the two groups. 
The above named categories were 
also the only ones that showed any 
appreciable group differences in 
terms of distribution on the col- 
ored as compared: to achromatic 
cards. When W responses by the 
two groups were compared on this 
basis, the ulcer group was found to 
have 84 per cent of all location 
scores for achromatic cards in that 
category whereas the control group 
had only 68.7 per cent. The t value 
of this difference is 1.77; P is .09. 
The only other category which 
showed a tendency toward reliable 
differentiation by this method was 
that of animal movement (FM). 
Here also the ulcer group gave 
more responses on achromatic 
cards but the t value is only 1.22 
and P is .25. 

Although the analysis of colored 
as compared to achromatic cards 
did not yield significant differences 
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it suggested that further analysis 
of the colored cards, in terms of 
their affective stimulus’ value, 
might be revealing. Thus, it was 
noted that 77 per cent of all color 
responses given by the ulcer group 
occurred on the last two cards 
which accounted for only 50 per 
cent of the color responses by the 
control group. The t value of this 
difference is 1.65; P is .10. The 
stimulus properties of the last two 
Rorschach cards being distinctly 
different from the rest, it is pos- 
sible that certain color stimuli 
such as the red on cards two and 
three have a particular significance 
for ulcer patients which causes 
them to avoid it. Since color reac- 
tion on the Rorschach test reveals 
the subject’s emotional range and 
control in relation to his environ- 
ment, a qualitative analysis of 


these responses would appear to be 
a promising lead for further re- 
search. 


In considering the classification 
of “experience balance,” the only 
statistically reliable difference oc- 
curred when those cases who rated 
extrovert on the M: sum C ratio 
but introvert (or ambivert) on the 
other two measures, were consid- 
ered. Even when taken together, 
however, without regard to the rat- 
ing on measure (a), 52 per cent of 
the experimental group as com- 
pared to 28 per cent of controls 
show conflict between their rating 
on the dominant measure as com- 
pared to their rating on the other 
two. Inspection of Table II sup- 
ports the impression that there is 
in the experimental group a tend- 
ency towards an inverse relation- 
ship between ratings on measure 
(a) and those on measure (b) and 
(c). The same was not found to 
be the case in the control group. 
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Qualitative evaluation. It was 
the purpose of this study to identi- 
fy specific personality factors pres- 
ent in patients with duodenal ulcer. 
Evidence for the existence of such 
factors has until now been based 
largely on clinical observations of 
a subjective nature. It is to those 
findings that present results must 
be related in an attempt to estab- 
lish their validity. In so doing 
there must needs be some depar- 
ture from objectivity in the sta- 
tistical sense, for Rorschach valid- 
ity, in the last analysis, rests on 
clinical criteria. 

An interpretation of the findings 
in each individual case along the 
lines suggested by Kemple (7) , has 
not been attempted in this group 
study. On the other hand a com- 
bined description of some isolated 
factors must not be expected to 
take the place of such an inter- 
pretation. The following outline 7 
of our findings, in qualitative 
terms is merely intended to pro- 
vide the bare essentials on which 
tentative conclusions might be 
based. 

1. The two determinants in 
which significant differences in 
variability for the two groups were 
found were Fc and FC. Both con- 
cern the extratensive side of the 
psychogram. The balancing shock- 
absorbing function of Fc should 
be present to some extent in every 
“normal” record. In ulcer patients, 
as compared to controls, it is con- 
sistently low. FC with its implica- 
tion of emotional. adjustment to 
outer reality and integrated and 
mature reaction to emotional 
stimuli should be the dominant 
color category in a record, which 


* Except where otherwise stated the fol- 
lowing evaluation is guided by the 
theories of Rorschach (10) and/or Klop- 
fer (8). 
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is not the case in the ulcer group. 
Of the ulcer patients 14, and of 
control cases 12, did not give any 
FC responses. The high “F” value 
for variability between groups on 
this, and to some extent on the Fc 
category, was largely due to the 
atypical scores made by an unstable 
individual (anxiety neurotic) in 
the control group. This argues for 
the sensitivity of the Rorschach 
test; not for the significance of 
these “F” values. 


Tas.e II—Experience Balance 
Categories 
No. of Cases 

under each Measure 
Experimental Control 

Group Group 

Measure 
a b c 
Extravert 14 3 +f 
Ambivert 3 6 5 
Introvert 8 16 16 


LEGEND 
M : Sum C 


b (FM+m) : (Fc+c+C’) 
c % Rev 


Ratings 


12 


2. Scores in the content category 
are the least fertile for interpreta- 
tion, but give some indication of a 
subject’s range of association. Of 
the ulcer cases, 56 per cent have an 
animal percentage of between 40 
and 60, but only 32 per cent of 
controls fall within that range. 
“At” responses, which dominate 
the records of the hypochondria- 
cally inclined, were rare in the 
overwhelming majority of both 
groups except for 20 per cent of 
control cases who gave four or 
more. 

Experience Balance (Erlebnis- 
typ). According to Rorschach the 
high scores of those who are ca- 
pable of more intensive than ex- 
tensive rapport are found on the 
left side of the psychogram, where- 
as those with greater affective 
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adaptability are found on _ the 
right. Of the three measures used 
the M: sum C ratio is the most im- 
portant and best established. Meas- 
ure (b), according to Klopfer, 
represents introversial and extra- 
versial tendencies not fully accept- 
ed or utilized by the subject while 
measure (c) is that indicator of 
experience balance which is least 
under the subject’s conscious con- 
trol. Underproduction on the last 
three cards in records where the 
other two ratios show a prepond- 
erance on the extraversial side sug- 
gests “neurotic unresponsiveness to 
color” (8). 

In this study the only significant 
difference between groups occurs 
where subjects rating extravert on 
measure (a) appear to have a con- 
flict, indicated by their rating on 
the other two measures. Table II 
shows this relationship even more 
clearly. On measure (b) and (c) 
16 ulcer patients or 64 per cent of 
the group are rated “introvert,” 
which is true of only 8 or 32 per 
cent rated on measure (a). 

That an apparent extravert ad- 
justment, superimposed on a basic- 
ally introverted personality struc- 
ture may be a source of conflict or 
maladjustment is pointed out by 
Klopfer (8) : “These distortions of 
one’s own tendencies create more 
neurotic tensions than the other 
solution, namely being what one 
is naturally inclined to be, and 
then dealing from the firm basis 
of a healthy and fully developed 
personality with the environment 
and its values as best one can.” 

The Psychogram. A psychogram 
has been constructed to show the 
responses of 25 subjects in each 
group. This is shown in Figure 1. 
Such a figure, since it is composed 
of aggregates, is bound to obscure 
individual differences within the 
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Figure 1 
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* The representation of a “normal” group 
in this diagram is theoretically derived. 
It is based on Klopfer’s description of 
the optimal relationship between de- 
terminant categories as they exist in a 
“balanced personality structure” (8). 
Thus his indication that “a mature, 
well-adjusted person, of not more than 
average intelligence, usually does not 
produce more than three ““M” was taken 
as a basis for the M column showing 
75, ie.. 3x25, responses. Again his state- 
ment that “the sum of FK and Fc 
should approximate half the number 
of F suggested the relationship in the 
central area of the graph. 


group; it is, however, not the abso- 
lute number of responses as much 
as the relationship between cer- 
tain categories that is of impor- 
tance here. For this reason a “nor- 
mal” psychogram, drawn up on 
the basis of data given by Klopfer 
(8) and Bell (3) was also includ- 
ed. It is a hypothetical construct 
showing the proportions between 
determinants as one might expect 
to find them in a balanced per- 
sonality structure. It corresponds 
neither to the ideal nor the sta- 


ti 


tion thereof, i.e. “ . 


It has not been ible to ascertain 
whether Klopfer’s concept of the “bal- 
anced personality structure” in terms 
of Rorschach determinants, is based on 
statistical criteria, nor do we know 
what allowances are to be made for 
cultural factors. Even if these factors 
were known, our method of grouping 
data intended for individual appraisal, 
ignores the existence of individual dif- 
ferences within the normal range. It 
follows then, that our “normal” grou 

cannot be viewed as more than a Seah 
approximation to optimal expectancy, 
and is at best an expedient resorted to 
in the absence of more reliable means 
of comparison. 


stical concept of normality, but 
comes closest to the clinical defini- 


.. a human be- 


ing who has no clinically manifest 


si 


gns of neurosis, psychosis, or or- 


ganic lesions of the central nervous 
system; in other words, a clinically 


healthy person.” 


(8). Only the 


main categories on the “normal” 
incidence of which some agreement 
between Rorschach experts has 


b 


een reached, are here considered. 
Figure 1 clearly shows that scores 


in the control group are in most 
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cases intermediate between the 
ulcer and the “normal” group, 
which was to be expected on clini- 
cal grounds if it is true that ulcer 
patients are psychologically more 
deviant than the controls used. It 
also appears from inspection of the 
psychogram, that the closest ap- 
proximation to equality of the 
three groups under consideration, 
was achieved in the center area of 
the graph which represents the in- 
tellectual control exerted by the 
subject over other aspects of his 
personality. This may be taken to 
indicate, though by no means con- 
clusively, that differences between 
the three groups must be referred 
to emotional rather than intellec- 
tual aspects of personality. 

More specifically Figure 1 shows 
that where color (FC, CF) and 
movement (M, FM) are concerned 
the experimental and the control 
group are more like each other than 
either one is to the normal group. 
The M: FM ratio, which optimally 
is in the order of 2:1, is seen to be 
reversed in- both the experimental 
and the control group, but more 
markedly so in the former. On this 
particular relation of M to FM, 
Klopfer (8) comments as follows: 
“Invariably where there is reason 
from other sources to assume that 
a subject is emotionally infantile, 
living on a level of instinctive 
prompting below his chronological 
and mental age, the Rorschach rec- 
ord of this subject shows a pre- 
dominance of FM over M.” 

A glance at the right hand side 
of the psychogram gives ample evi- 
dence of yet another manifestation 
of emotional immaturity. It con- 
cerns the balance between form- 
color (FC) and color-form (CF) 
responses. Where color is used 
apart from form we expect to find 
impulsive emotionality. An opti- 
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mum relationship is present when 
FC stands to (CF-+-C) as 2:1. This 
condition is found when the ca- 
pacity for establishing rapport 
(FC) predominates over egocen- 
tricity (CF) and impulsiveness 
(C) . Figure 1 clearly shows a pre- 
ponderance of responses in the CF 
column in its relation to FC, par- 
ticularly in the experimental 
group. 

That this relationship between 
determinants, as shown on the psy- 
chogram, represents more than a 
spurious generalization caused by 
the grouping of data appears from 
Table III which shows the num- 
ber of ulcer and control cases in 
which a given ratio occurred. Pre- 
dominance of CF over FC with 
predominance of FM over M, as 
shown in Table III, was found in 
36 per cent of ulcer patients but 
only in 12 per cent of control 
cases. Moreover there were only 
two ulcer records, as compared to 
seven in the control group, in 
which neither of the score com- 
binations shown in Table III were 
found. Lastly, it is well worth not- 
ing that there was not a single ulcer 
record in which human movement 
scores (M) exceeded animal move- 
ment scores (FM). In other words 
there was no ulcer record in which 
the relationship between these two 
important scoring categories ap- 
proximated optimal expectancy. 


Taste III —Significant Relation- 
ships Between Determinants 
Determinant Percentage of cases 


categories Ulcer Control t 
FM>M 88 60 2.33 
CF>FC 40 24 
FM>M and 
CF>C 36 12 2.04 


DIscussION 


It is evident from the previous 
section that certain Rorschach 
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categories differentiate between a 
group of patients with duodenal 
ulcer and a control group of cases 
with various non gastro-intestinal 
diseases. In an attempt to describe 
personality structure, however, one 
must contrive to work with the pat- 
terning of basic components as well 
as with the isolated components 
themselves, and it is the purpose 
of this final section to attempt 
such a synthesis. 

The aim of psychosomatic, as of 
most other, research is to provide 
data useful for prediction. For 
preventive purposes it would be 
helpful if one could identify the 
potential ulcer patient; for thera- 
peutic reasons a knowledge of the 
underlying personality dynamics 
would expedite and increase the 
efficiency of psychiatric treatment. 
For these reasons a list of “ulcer 
signs,” consisting of combined 
Rorschach categories found to dif- 
ferentiate ulcer patients from oth- 
er disease groups, appears desir- 
able. 

The results of the investigation 
suggested a grouping of the data 
under four major descriptive head- 
ings. The first of these is of a gen- 
eral nature, the other three are 
more specific. These headings will 
appear to be gross oversimplifica- 
tions unless it is borne in mind 
that only the bare essentials of 
Rorschach rationale have been pre- 
sented. 

1. Homogeneity. In dealing with 
two groups, assumedly drawn from 
different populations, it is neces- 
sary to establish the reliability of 
this difference statistically before 
an interpretation of individual 
factors becomes meaningful. It will 
be recalled that in the present study 
no significant differences between 
means were found nor were the 
differences in variability significant 
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on more than 6 out of 19 cate- 
gories scored. The standard devia- 
tion of the distribution was, how- 
ever, consistently larger in the con- 
trol group, except on four cate- 
gories where there was a slight re- 
versal of the trend. Again the as- 
sessment of “experience balance” 
showed a marked concentration of - 
the ulcer cases under each meas- 
ure, by contrast to the control cases 
which were randomly distributed. 

The determinant scores com- 
pared in Table III lend further 
support to the conclusion that, in 
terms of certain Rorschach scores, 
greater similarity exists between 
ulcer patients than between cases 
in our control group. The reli- 
ability of the difference between 
some of the factors was such as to 
make it highly improbable that 
these differences were due merely 
to sampling errors. 

2. Inner tensions. The condition 
of inner tensions has been vari- 
ously referred to in the literature. 
Alexander (1) sees it as the pa- 
tient’s expression of exaggerated 
shame and guilt in view of in- 
tense dependent desires. Bacon (2) 
corroborates this interpretation and 
so does Kapp (6), who regards it 
as the fundamental psychological 
factor in peptic ulcer. He explicit- 
ly states, however, that the con- 
flict may arise from opposition 
within the personality or from the 
environment. 

These clinical findings are re- 
flected in the Rorschach test by 
conflict within the “experience bal- 
ance.” If Klopfer’s view on this 
source of tension which has already 
‘been quoted, applies, then the 
views expressed by Zane (12) and 
Cathcart (4) become even more 
significant, for “experience types” 
are intimately related to childhood 
experience, as Rorschach has point- 
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ed out. On the basis of this study 
it is felt that many ulcer patients 
basically correspond to Rorschach’s 
““M” type, but have secondarily ac- 
quired an extraversive orientation 
by which they seek to compensate 
for what they consider to be un- 
acceptable tendencies. This “in- 
ternal revolt” against introversion 
might well be related to the “pres- 
sure from within,” for which Mit- 
telmann and Wolff (9) claim to 
have found experimental evidence. 
The M:FM ratio must be regarded 
as representing yet another source 
of inner tension in the ulcer pa- 
tient to be discussed under the 
next heading. 

3. Emotional immaturity. The 
concept is here used according to 
Klopter’s definition elaborated in 
the preceding section. It refers to 
individuals essentially at the mercy 
of their “instinctive promptings” 
without the capacity for adequate 
rational control. As such, it is re- 
lated to the drive for immediate 
rather than deferred gratification 
of needs. The principal Rorschach 
sign of this condition is the M:FM 
ratio. Where a preponderance of 
FM over M exists, as it does in 88 
per cent of our ulcer group (Table 
1II), the indications are that one 
is dealing with an individual whose 
“inner life” is not sufficiently de- 
veloped to cope with the prepotent 
drives within the personality. It is 
not unreasonable to assume that 
this form of organization in an 
adult would give rise to tensions 
and make the individual more 
vulnerable to frustration, a view- 
point which is given such prom- 
inence in the clinical discussion of 
ulcer etiology (11). 

Other indications supporting the 
present contention are the relative- 
ly low incidence of Fc and FC in 
the ulcer group. The former cate- 
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gory might be viewed as a “shock 
absorbing” aspect of personality 
which, if present, indicates some 
control over emotional stimuli, so 
conspicuously lacking in the ulcer 
group. 

4. Impulsiveness. Impulsiveness 
is of course, closely related to emo- 
tional immaturity. Although Ror- 
schach evidence for the occurrence 
of this trait is plentiful, it has been 
almost completely neglected in the 
literature dealing with clinical ap- 
praisals of the ulcer patient’s per- 
sonality. It applies to the following 
categories already named: FM 
greater than M, and CF greater 
than FC. In addition, reaction 
time (Av. R.T.) was found to be 
consistently fast in the ulcer group 
and the high incidence of W and 
FM on the achromatic cards also 
suggests that, barring disturbance 
by emotional stimuli (color) , the 
subject will give the most obvious 
response with the least possible 
effort in the shortest possible time. 
Other indicators pointing in the 
same direction are a relatively high 
A% and a total of 301 responses 
for 25 subjects as compared to 356 
responses by the control group. 

The four major trends in the 
personality structure of ulcer pa- 
tients, as revealed by this study, are 
clearly interrelated. The indica- 
tions are that the basic conflict re- 
sides, at least partly, in the ten- 
sions set up by strong, uncontrolled 
emotional drives (FM; CF; A%; 
R8, 9, 10; Av. R.T.) for which 
there is no adequate outlet (M; 
Fc; “experience balance”’) . 

In the assessment of these find- 
ings it should be remembered that, 
in order to present objective, quan- 
titative data, we have departed 
from a fundamental Rorschach 
rule: namely that of treating test 
results as a totality. This infrac- 
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tion, so inexcusable in the clinic, 
appeared to be justified and expe- 
dient in research. At the level of 
interpretation, however, the use of 
fractionated data remains to be a 
hazardous procedure and merely 
constitutes an attempt to establish 
a preliminary orientation. More- 
over, it should be remembered that 
even Our quasi-objective treatment 
of the data is based on scoring units 
as yet too losely defined to exclude 
all subjectivity. Another caution 
concerns the small number of cases 
used. It is obvious that even a 
tentative theory, based upon data 
derived from a sample of 25 sub- 
jects, must be made contingent 
upon confirmation of the basic 
findings by future investigators 
using the Rorschach test and re- 
lated techniques. It will also be 
necessary to show that the Ror- 
schach “signs” of ulcer patients 
differ significantly from those in 
other psychosomatic disease enti- 
ties. Only then would it be safe to 
assume that the “ulcer personality” 
is no longer a myth. 


SUMMARY 


1. The Rorschach Test was ad- 
ministered under standard condi- 
tions to a group of 25 patients with 
duodenal ulcer and an equal num- 
ber of cases with various non-gas- 
trointestinal diseases. The Ror- 
schach responses were scored and 
the differences between the two 
groups were compared and statis- 
tically evaluated. 

2. Four methods of analysis were 
used in testing for group differ- 
ences. The absolute frequency of 
scores as well as ratios and _ per- 
centages were considered. 

3. ‘Some statistically significant 
differences. were found when the 
group scores of cases with duodenal 
ulcer were compared with those of 
the control group and indications 
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are that, in general, the Rorschach 
performance of ulcer patients is 
less variable than that of a group 
of cases with various disorders. 

4. On a multiple psychogram 
the control group was found to be 
intermediate between the ulcer 
group and a hypothetical “normal” 
group, but more closely resembled 
the former. 

5. A tentative interpretation of 
the data, in psychodynamic terms, 
suggests that the personality struc- 
ture of many ulcer patients is 
characteristically immature and 
often the source of tensions created 
by strong, uncontrolled emotional 
drives for which there is no ade- 
quate outlet. 
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Notes on Rorschach Tests of 500 Juvenile Delinquents 
and a Control Group of 500 Non-Delinquent 
Adolescents’ 


Ernest G. SCHACHTEL 


The psychological aspects of de- 
linquency, especially of juvenile 
delinquency, constitute a problem 
of such grave social importance 
that a great many methods of in- 
vestigation have been used in ef- 
forts to gain more insight into this 
very complex area. Among them 
has been, in the last twenty years, 
an increasing number of Ror- 
schach studies (17). In the study 
reported here, undertaken by the 
late Anna Hartoch Schachtel and 
the author, Rorschach’s test was 
used as one tool among several in 
a concerted effort of a number of 
specialists working under the di- 
rection of Sheldon and Eleanor 
Glueck of the Harvard Law School 
and employing a variety of meth- 
ods and approaches to find out 
something about the nature and 
causes of juvenile delinquency. The 
Rorschach part of this research 
project differs from previous Ror- 
schach studies of juvenile delin- 
quency in several respects: (1) 
The number of subjects studied 


1 This article is published with permis- 

sion of the Commonwealth Fund and 
is an adaptation of material which ap- 
peared in the appendix of the book, 
Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency by 
Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck published 
by The Commonwealth Fund. 
The author is indebted to the Common- 
wealth Fund and to Professor Sheldon 
Glueck and Mrs. Eleanor T. Glueck for 
— to publish this material and 
or the research grant which made this 
study possible. He also wishes to ex- 
press his appreciation of the constant 
interest and stimulation with which 
Professor and Mrs. Glueck encouraged 
the progress of the Rorschach part of 
the research project. 


was larger, 500 delinquent and 500 
non-delinquent adolescent boys. 
(2) With one exception, Frére M.- 
Luc’s work on 80 delinquent and 
80 non-delinquent French-Cana- 
dian boys (10), no control-group 
of non-delinquents had been used 
in the previous studies. The con- 
trol-group used in the Glueck re- 
search had been more carefully 
matched than that used in Frére 
M.-Luc’s study. And (3) , the meth- 
od of using Rorschach’s test differs 
in several respects from that used 
in the previous studies. 

In order to acquaint the reader 
with the context in which the Ror- 
schach material was obtained a 
very brief account of the methods 
and subjects used in this research 
project will be given here. A more 
detailed exposition exists  else- 
where (7). 

In the study of each of the 1000 
boys the following methods were 
used: The family and personal his- 
tory was taken and the cultural and 
emotional atmosphere of the home 
was observed by a social worker. A 
morphologic study based on the 
Sheldon typology (endomorphy, 
mesomorphy, ectomorphy and their 
combinations) was made, in addi- 
tion to a medical examination. A 
psychiatric interview was arranged. 
The Bellevue-Wechsler test, the 
Stanford Achievement Tests (Form 
D) in reading and arithmetic, and 
the Rorschach test were given. 
Each of these methods was used by 
specialists working independently 
from each other and having no 
contact with each other. 
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The two groups of 500 boys 
each were matched in four respects: 
age, general intelligence, national 
(ethnico-racial) origin, and resi- 
dence in neighborhoods of poverty 
in Boston, Massachusetts. The 
mean age of the two groups was 
14 years, 8 months, the S.D. was 
+1 year, 7 months. For the non- 
delinquents the mean age was 14 
years, 514 months and S.D. +1 
year, 5 months. The intelligence 
quotient on the Bellevue-Wechsler 
full scale shows a mean total I.Q. 
of 92.28 with a standard deviation 
of +13.26 for the delinquents and 
M of 94.24 and a S.D. of +12.02 
for the non-delinquents. The 500 
delinquents were drawn from the 
two Correctional Schools of Mas- 
sachusetts, Lyman School and the 
Shirley Industrial School; the 500 
non-delinquerits were drawn from 


the Public Schools of the City of 
Boston. 


There are four purposes in re- 
porting on the Rorschach part of 
this research project: (1) to de- 
scribe the way in which Rorschach’s 
test was applied to the present 
study, especially insofar as the psy- 
chological categories used and the 
method of interpretation differ 
from those commonly found in the 
Rorschach literature; (2) to illus- 
trate this method with two sample 
Rorschach records and interpreta- 
tions; (3) to give some of the tech- 
nical Rorschach data for the two 
groups investigated in order to en- 
able the reader familiar with Ror- 
schach’s test to obtain a picture of 


the differences or lack of differ- , 


ences between the delinquent and 
the non-delinquent group in terms 
of Rorschach scores and (4) to 
compare these statistical data with 
those obtained in earlier Rorschach 
studies of juvenile delinquents. 
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I. METHOD OF USING AND INTER- 
PRETING RORSCHACH TESTS 


. Some of the aims of the present 
study were to explore whether any 
psychological differences could be 
found between delinquent and 
non-delinquent adolescents of sim- 
ilar background and whether typ- 
ical constellations or syndromes fa- 
voring or preventing the develop- 
ment of delinquency could be dis- 
cerned. Rorschach’s test was used 
as one of several instruments for 
this exploration. The Rorschach 
records were taken by several psy- 
chologists and then sent to Anna 
Hartoch Schachtel and the author 
for blind analysis. Apart from the 
record of responses to the test, only 
the age of the boy was supplied. 
Since delinquency, as defined in 
this study, is not a psychological 
category and since the motivations 
for delinquency may vary widely, 
a promising method of research 
had to attempt to get at the sig- 
nificant motivational dynamisms in 
the character structure of the in- 
dividual in order to find out 
whether some of these were more 
typically found in delinquents or 
in certain groups of delinquents 
than in non-delinquents, and vice 
versa. Inasmuch as the more en- 
during motivational dynamisms 
which form the character struc- 
ture are not directly visible in the 
Rorschach psychogram and record, 
but very often can be ascertained 
through an interpretation of these, 
the first effort was to develop a list 
of psychological categories (traits, 
qualities, drives, feelings, etc.) the 
presence or absence of which one 
could expect to see fairly regularly 
by means of interpretations of Ror- 
schach records and which might 
have significance for the problem 
studied. The outcome of this ef- 
fort was the trait list (Rorschach 
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schedule) (7). This list is neither 
exhaustive nor systematic. It could 
not be since this study is not ex- 
perimental but explorative, not in- 
tended to prove or disprove any 
pre-conceived hypothesis, but to 
serve as a basis for developing 
hypotheses. The guiding prin- 
ciples in developing the trait list, 
in the order of their importance, 
were to include: (a) all traits 
which seemed likely to us to have 
a bearing on the problems studied 
and some in which this seemed pos- 
sible if not likely; and (b) some 
of the traits which, according to 
the Rorschach literature, are typ- 
ically recognizable on the basis of 
Rorschach tests. 

Of course, these two viewpoints 
partly overlap. Besides, the selec- 
tion of traits was limited to those 
which clinical experience with 
Rorschach’s test had indicated to 
be fairly frequently ascertainable 
through the analysis of Rorschach 
records. The material with which 
most of this experience had been 
gained consisted largely of a metro- 
politan middle class population, 
most of whom had a college edu- 
cation. As was expected, not all 
of the traits visible in that mate- 
rial could be seen with the same 
frequency and certainty in the 
stratum of the population from 
which the groups studied here were 
taken. The Rorschach records in 
the present study tend to be more 
meagre and less expressive than 
those of the metropolitan middle 
class. This does not appear to be 
a function of differences in age, 
but of the difference in social 
stratum. Middle class adolescents 
in New York, by and large, tend 
to produce more abundant and ex- 
pressive material for Rorschach 
diagnosis than the group studied 
here. This is the reason why in a 
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relatively large percentage of cases 
the Rorschach material did not en- 
able us to see anything about the 
presence or absence of some traits. 

As mentioned before, the trait 
list is not systematic. Hence, the 
seven sections into which it is di- 
vided and their headings have to 
be understood as convenient and 
loose groupings of traits which are 
related to each other. Since all 
traits in the human personality are 
interdependent, occasionally also 
traits in different sections will be 
closely related to each other, e.g. 
masochistic trends (in the section 
“Goals of Striving”) are intimately 
tied up with the attitude toward 
authority (in the section “Basic 
Attitudes toward Authority and So- 
ciety”). And some of the sections 
are more closely related to each 
other than others, e.g. the section 
“Dependence and Independence” 
is more closely related to the sec- 
tion “Basic Attitudes toward Au- 
thority and Society” than to any 
other section. 

The psychological concepts un- 
derlying the trait list are mostly 
derived from the psychoanalytic 
theory of personality as developed 
in the work of Freud, Erich 
Fromm, Karen Horney, and Harry 
Stack Sullivan. While the inter- 
pretation of Rorschach records, 
just as the interpretation of any 
other human behavior can be un- 
dertaken on the basis of any theory 
of personality, the concept of per- 
sonality in the mind of the person 
analyzing a Rorschach record will 
inevitably influence his interpreta- 
tion, regardless of whether he is 
or is not aware of his personality 
concept and regardless of whether 
this concept is consistent or con- 
tradictory, vague or articulate. The 
soundness of the interpretation, ¢s- 
pecially insofar as it goes beyond 
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mere nosological classification and 
tries to outline the main trends of 
the personality structure, will de- 
pend on the soundness of the psy- 
chological concepts used. 

The traits, feelings, and striv- 
ings mentioned in the trait list may 
be either conscious or unconscious. 
In contrast to Rorschach’s original 
view, the present author believes 
that unconscious traits and tenden- 
cies can be seen on the basis of 
Rorschach records. But it is more 
dificult, sometimes, to see whether 
and to what extent a person is or 
is not aware of a particular ten- 
dency in himself than it is to rec- 
ognize the presence of that ten- 
dency. 

It may be useful to indicate 
briefly the main aspects in which 
the method of interpretation used 
here differs from that found usu- 
ally in the Rorschach literature. 
No use has been made of the “sign” 
method of diagnosis in which the 
presence or absence of a certain 
number of defined “signs” is taken 
to indicate the presence or absence 
of certain types of pathology. This 
method is not designed to investi- 
gate personality structure, but only 
to offer a help for quick, nosologi- 
cal classification in mass investiga- 
tions. Most fruitful for the pur- 
poses of this study was the sys- 
tematic analysis of the individual, 
subjective definition of the test 
situation (16). This analysis is 
based on the attempt to under- 
stand and interpret those aspects 
of Rorschach’s test which become 
apparent when one looks upon the 
test performance as an interper- 





* Rorschach thought that his test could 
not be used “as a means of delving into 
the unconscious.” Later, he seems to 
have modified that view somewhat, es- 
pecially in so far as movement, color, 
and abstract responses are concerned. 

(12, pp. 123 and 204-213.) 
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sonal situation and tries to see the 
forces operative in the interper- 
sonal field constituting the Ror- 
schach-test-situation.® 

While some of the factors in- 
volved in the analysis of the indi- 
vidual definition of the Rorschach- 
test-situation probably are amen- 


able to quantitative study, others 


and the total configuration of the 
subjective experience of the test 
situation are not. The proportion 
of the factors for which a quantita- 
tive approach would be entirely or 
largely fruitless is even greater in 
the analysis of the subject’s defini- 
tion of the test situation than it is 
in the analysis of those factors 
which are studied traditionally in 
arriving at a Rorschach diagnosis. 

The area for which the analysis 
of the personal meaning of the 
test situation proved particularly 
fruitful is that of the person’s at- 
titude towards authority and the 
reactions resulting from that atti- 
tude. While the attitude to (par- 
ental and other, rational and irra- 
tional) authority always constitutes 
a basic aspect of personality it 
turned out to be of particular rele- 
vance to the problem of juvenile 
delinquency. In each case studied, 
a guess was made on the basis of 
the Rorschach tests as to whether 
the boy was delinquent or non-de- 
linquent. Of 496 delinquents 135 
were classified as “‘neutral,’”’ which 
means that the Rorschach material 
was not sufficiently conclusive to 
venture a guess. Of the remaining 
361 cases 91 per cent were ac- 
curately classified as delinquents, 


_9 per cent wrongly as non-delin- 


quent. Of 495 non-delinquents 121 
were classified as “‘neutral;” of the 


* For the concepts of interpersonal rela- 
tions and interpersonal field see the 
cited writings of Harry Stack Sullivan 

(19, 20). 
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remaining 374 cases 89 per cent 
were correctly classified as non-de- 
linquents and 11 per cent incor- 
rectly as delinquents. In _ these 
guesses concerning delinquency or 
non-delinquency, the fact was 
taken into account that all the sub- 
jects of this study belong to a low 
income group and live in an area 
inducive to delinquency. In other 
words, the judgments would have 
been different if the socio-economic 
background had been different. 
The tendency of this difference 
would have gone in the direction 
of considerably fewer delinquents 
and more non-delinquents and 
neutrals. In trying to decide wheth- 
er or not a boy was likely to be 
delinquent the procedure was to 
ask hrst whether his character 
structure, as seen on the basis of 
the Rorschach test, was of a type 
likely to resist the inducements 
toward becoming delinquent 
offered by poor socio-economic cir- 
cumstances and by the neighbor- 
hood. The most important consid- 
eration in answering that question 
was whether or not the boy showed 
much dependence on, and fear of, 
authority. The more such fear and 
dependence had become part of the 
character structure and the com- 
mands and prohibitions of the sig- 
nificant authoritative adults had 
been internalized, the more likely 
it seemed to me that the boy would 
not become delinquent. Internali- 
zation of authority (or, to use 
Freud’s terminology, formation of 
a strong super-ego) thus was the 
most decisive single factor or, 
rather, constellation of factors in 
making the judgments on delin- 
quency and non-delinquency. An- 
other factor, although a much less 
* The author is indebted to Professor 


and Mrs, Sheldon Glueck for commu- 
nication of these figures, 


frequent one, was the type of af- 
fectivity, labile or stable, impul- 
sive or controlled. Here the assump- 
tion was made that the boys show- 
ing a more impulsive type of af- 
fectivity would be more likely to 
become delinquent, provided there 
were no other factors in the rec- 
ord counteracting such an assump- 
tion. However, since the group of 
adolescents studied, as a whole, 
tends to be either entirely coarctat- 
ed (constricted) or quite coarcta- 
tive in its experience type, this 
consideration applied only to rela- 
tively few cases in which the at- 
tempt was made to see how much 
the inclination toward impulsive- 
ness was likely to conflict with, or 
to be unchecked by, other factors 
in the personality structure. 

Of some, though less, importance 
for the Rorschach analyses and for 
the judgments on delinquency or 
non-delinquency was the detailed 
analysis of the kinaesthetic and 
the dynamic (symbolic) form re- 
sponses (14, 15). The tendency 
toward coarctation of the whole 
group did not allow for much ma- 
terial for the analysis of movement 
responses and this tendency seems 
to go together with that of a low 
frequency of symbolic form re- 
sponses. Nevertheless, the analysis 
of symbolic form and of kinaes- 
thetic responses could be used in 
quite a number of cases, especially 
in judging the presence and 
strength of aggressive and destruc 
tive tendencies. 


II. Two SAMPLE CASES 


The two Rorschach records 
reproduced and interpreted on the 
following pages were selected, not 
by the writer because of their spe- 
cial interest or suitability for the 
Rorschach student, but by  Shel- 
don and Eleanor Glueck for a pre 
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sentation of all the available ma- 
terial on one delinquent and one 


non-delinquent boy. 


Therefore, 


they also should not be considered 
as the “typical” Rorschach profiles 
of a delinquent and a non-delin- 
quent adolescent. There is no such 
typical Rorschach profile since both 
groups comprise different types of 
personality. They serve merely as 
random samples to illustrate the 
method of Rorschach interpreta- 


tion. 


1. RORSCHACH RECORD, X, AGE 14 


V 


_— 


Carp I 

10” 1. Something like part of the 
human body. That’s all I see. 
Doesn’t make any sense. Turn it 
any way? (D4 “the spine here, 
the way the spine comes. The 
other way would be better. The 
spine at the base’’)® 

W F— Anat 
50” 2. Could be a design that 
way. Funny. kind though. That’s 
all I see in it. 

W F-+ design 

Carp II 
5” 1. Two dogs. It could be stick 
pins. Scotty dogs. >A >/ 

D F+ AP (but tends to 
Obj.) 
That’s all reminds me. 

Carp III 


10” 1. It’s part of a chicken 

(laughingly, all of black, center 

black is chest, usual “legs” are 

wings of chicken, apparently the 

skeleton of the chicken was seen) 
W F— Anat 

That’s all. 


Carp IV 


15” 1. Still looks like part of a 
body. (Entire center column in- 


* The words in parentheses refer to the 
inquiry which was made after the spon- 
taneous test performance was com- 
pleted. If they are in quotation marks 
they are a literal transcript of the sub- 
ject’s words. The figures refer to Beck's 
list of frequent D and Dd. (1, pp. 30- 
35.) For the reason for scoring this re- 
sponse and the response IV, as W, al- 
though according to the information 
given in the inquiry they are D, see 
the discussion below. 
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cluding D 1) 

W F— Anat 
2. It looks like a com too—you 
know, the kind they hang up 
when they lay them. 

W F(C) Ad P 

Carp V 

2” 1. Something like a bat or 
butterfly. 
Still looks like more of a butter- 
fly. </\ What does this thing 
show? (referring to test proced- 
ure. Ex. tells him that they will 


15”> talk about that later) All right. 


W F+ A P 
Carp VI 


>AV <20” 1. Could be a pelt again 


W F(C) Ad P 


30” That's all. 


Carp VII 


10” 1. Could be a group of small 
islands (“Islands would be sepa- 
rate”’) 

W (s) Fx Geog 
2. Like something you see under 
a microscope, too. (“Sometimes 
things like these swimming 
around. You've seen through a 
microsagpe, haven’t you?”) 

W F biol 
3. Big bay 

S(W) F+ Geogr 


55” That’s about all. 


Carp VIII 


25” You have to tell what the 
parts look like or the whole 
thing? 
1. These look like cats here 
(Voice lowers and is clouded) 

D F+ A P 
45” 2. Spine of some bird (Cen- 
ter line of blue and of grey) 

Dd F+ Anat 
That's all. 

Carp IX 

5” 1. Could be another part of 
the body. That's all. (Center line 
and, vaguely, adjoining areas) 

D F— Anat 
20” 2. Could be a flower or plant. 
Withered leaves and fresh leaves 
of a carrot. 

W CF pil 
(“Could also be a beet or rad- 
ish"’) 

Carp X 


< Reminded me of nothing 
20”\V < Just a lot of different colors, 


failure 








(Retest: \V “Now I see some- 

thing. Crabs, but too many legs.” 
D F+ A P 

Funny sea horses (bottom green) 
D F+ A) 

Choice of best and least liked card. 

Among 4, 5 and 7. 

“What you like best? Takes my 

fancy? — I’d say that one (5). 

It’s more like a design. It’s bal- 

anced. It reminds me of some- 

thing—a butterfly.” 

Least 4. “It’s the way it’s made 

I guess. It’s the way the lines 

come.” 

Among all 10 cards. 

Best 2. (Why?) “Some semblance 

to an animal. It makes some sort 

of sense to me.” (With rising 

questioning and at the same time 

laughing intonation) 

Least 10. “I’d say this one. It has 

a lot of color, but it doesn’t re- 

mind me of anything. Only it 

has balance.” 


PsYCHOGRAM ® 


R 15/4 failure in X 
T 6’ /2’ 
9 W 12 F (—5) 3A 4P 
1 W(s) 1 CF 2 Ad 
3 D 2 F(C) 5 Anat 
1D@d --——- 1 biol 
1 S(W) 15 2 Geogr 
----— 1 pl 
15 1 design 

15 


Apperceptive type: W — D 
Sequence: orderly 

F4+% 58 

Experience type: 0 M: 1C 
A% 33 


* The scoring method and symbols used 
are Rorschach’s, with the following ad- 
ditions: responses using the white space 
and in addition, part of the ink blot or 
the whole ink blot have been scored 
D (s) or S (d), W (s) or S (W), depend- 
ing on whether space or figure were the 
more important determinant. Only 
where the space was the more impor- 
tant determinant have these responses 
been added, in the psychogram and in 
the statistical part, to the pure S re- 
sponses. The symbols F(C), (C)F and 
(C) have been used for all shading re- 
sponses with the exception of the Chia- 
roscuro responses which have been 
scored FCO, COF and CO. The Chia- 
roscuro responses are identical with Bin- 

der’s Hd (Helldunkeldeutungen). Move- 
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COMMENTS 


A striking factor in this psycho- 
gram is the strong emphasis on W 
in the apperceptive type. It sug- 
gests that this boy may have felt 
W to be the expected kind of re- 
sponse. Closer scrutiny of the rec- 
ord proves this to be true. 

The response “Big bay” to plate 
VII, although stimulated primarily 
by the center space and therefore 
scored $(W) refers to the entire 
plate; and the response “Dogs” to 
plate II, while not including the 
red and thus falling short of a W 
response from the viewpoint of the 
capacity to combine, or abstract 
from, all the elements of the ink 
blot, nevertheless shows his inten- 
tion to respond to the whole ink 
blot by interpreting as much of it 
as he is able to. When, in plate 
VIII, the appearance of color 
makes it impossible for him to give 
a W response he asks for permis- 
sion, as it were, to give a D re- 
sponse. “You have to tell what the 
parts look like or the whole 
thing?” This question comes after 
25 seconds hesitation, the longest 
initial hesitation in any of the 
plates, pointing both to a pro- 
nounced color shock and to the de- 
gree of conviction with which he 
felt that he was supposed to re- 
spond only to the entire ink blot. 
The fact that it is not before plate 
VIII that he asks for more detailed 
instructions concerning the task he 
is to solve also shows that before 
he did not really feel in such a 
predicament as he does in plate 





ment, other than Rorschach’s M, has 
been indicated by Mt (Movement tend- 
ency) in the fourth scoring column, in 
addition to the usual Rorschach score 
of form, color, or shading. In the same 
way, responses in which facial expres- 
sions or perspective play a role have 
been indicated by “expr” and “persp’ 
in the fourth scoring column. 
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VIII because before he did not 
think that he was doing anything 
but give the type of response he 
thought was expected of him, 
namely W responses. This casts 
some doubt on the information 
which he gives in the inquiry re- 
garding responses I-] and IV-1. 
Both are vague (F—) anatomical- 
responses, in their vagueness com- 
parable to the biological W re- 
sponse VII-2. Had he seen a defi- 
nite and convincing likeness in the 
center D of plates I and IV it 
would be more probable that he 
might not have arrived at, or cast 
aside, his idea that only W re- 
sponses were demanded of him. As 
it is, it seems more likely that the 
variety of anatomical shapes and 
his hazy recall of them offered to 
him the best, if not very satisfac- 
tory, way to cope with the task of 
finding a likeness to the entire ink 
blot. This assumption becomes 
even more probable by his wording 
of IV-2, a doubtless W response: 
“It looks like a pelt, too.” The 
word “too” suggests that the en- 
tire ink blot looked to him like 
both “part of a body” and like 
“a pelt, too.” (Compare the paral- 
lel wording in VII-2, also referring 
to a preceding W in VII-1.) As far 
as the response I-1 “Something like 
part of the human body” is con- 
cerned, it is only in the inquiry 
that the more concrete idea “spine” 
is introduced. It does not reser to 
the verticai center line of plate I, 
but to the entire center detail and, 
as the wording in the inquiry 
shows, the percept still is quite 
vague. Since the inquiry was made 
only after the entire test perform- 
ance had been completed he knew 
at this point, from the answer to 
his question in plate VIII, that it 
was “permissible” to interpret parts 
of the ink blot as well as the whole 
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ink blot. It would be very natural 
for him, then, to try to improve 
on a vague and, to himself, unsat- 
isfactory initial W response by 
changing it to something more 
specific and also to attempt to look 
for a better likeness in some D al- 
though without much success. Be- 
sides, very often it is found that 
vague (F— or F+) responses, espe- 
cially if their vagueness is felt by 
the subject, as it is in this case, are 
easily forgotten or that their re- 
call is quite indistinct, doubtful 
and without feeling of conviction. 
This is not surprising since they 
did not have much significance for 
the person and did not carry any 
conviction when first perceived. It 
is justified, then, to assume that 
quite likely all responses up to 
VIII-1 were interfded as responses 
to the entire ink blot.? 

We have seen, thus, that our sub- 
ject, X, has defined the Rorschach 
task as demanding of him that he 
should find something that looks 


like the entire ink blot. In other } 


words, he feels, thinks, and acts as 
if the tester had imposed more 
stringent, restrictive and difficult 
rules and demands upon him than 
he actually has. He endows the sit- 
uation with more pressure and the 
tester with more power to impose 
such pressure on him than the ele- 
ments of the situation warrant. He 
transfers to the Rorschach test sit- 
uation the irrational, authoritarian 
pressure which he must have expe- 
rienced and internalized in his re- 


*™ This discussion of the evaluation and 
interpretation of information given by 
the subject in the inquiry is intended 
to show in some detail how and why 
the common — of accepting at 
face value, and relying on, the answers 
to the inquiry may be quite misleading. 
See (16, pp. 445-447) for a discussion 
of the reasons for this which are to be 
found chiefly in the subjective defini- 
tion of the inquiry situation. 
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lation to a significant person or per- 
sons in his life. Such a person could 
have been only a parent or parent- 
like figure. Since such a tendency, 
if present, is of fundamental sig- 
nificance for the entire character 
structure it is important to try to 
see how pervading it is, how rigid 
the standards of the “authority” 
are, and how much anxiety and 
feelings of worthlessness and in- 
feriority are tied up with the antic- 
ipation that one may not be able 
to meet the authoritative demands 
or with the feeling that one has 
failed to do so. The consistency of 
the W-effort, the need to ask for 
permission for D, and the fact that 
only an emergency (color shock 
situation in VIII) supplied a sufh- 
ciently strong stimulus to let him 
ask for permission to look beyond 
the self-erected W-fence, all these 
factors have shown us already that 
the scope of this boy’s life is rather 
narrowly restricted and that he 
feels he must not transgress these 
boundaries without receiving the 
permission of the authority. We 
can also suspect that, if no par- 
ticular difficulty arises (such as the 
color shock situation in plate 
VIII) , he would not feel that it is 
desirable or useful ever to look be- 
yond or to leave this confined area. 
And it is of further significance 
that the impulse to do so arises, 
not from curiosity, enterprise, initi- 
ative, not as a spontaneous wish, 
but from the fear of failure, from 
the fear of not being able to meet 
the imagined demands and stand- 
ards of the authority. 

Even after having learned, in 
plate VIII, that D responses are 
permissible, his reactions to plates 
IX and X make the impression 
that he still did not really believe 
that he may respond to parts of 
the ink blot. The first response to 


plate IX is again a vague, anatom- 
ical one, according to the inquiry 
a D, not referring, however, to the 
fairly usual center line, but also 
to the adjoining areas. Again, the 
question arises whether this was 
not really a W response, as IX-2 is. 

To plate X he fails to respond. It 
is “just a lot of different colors.” 
He dislikes it and comments that 
it does not remind him of any- 
thing, “only it has balance,” which 
refers to the entire blot. Apparent- 
ly, he keeps up his effort to give 
W responses. It is the combined 
effect of the sudden appearance of 
color and of the rigidity of his 
W.attitude which accounts for the 
degree of disturbance in his re- 
actions to plates VIII-X. Else- 
where (13) it has been pointed 
out that the phenomenon of color 
shock has to be understood, partly, 
as an inflexibility in adapting one- 
self to a suddenly changed situa- 
tion and that this inflexibility be- 
comes the more pronounced and 
the resulting disturbance _ the 
greater, the more important it is 
for the individual to follow a defi- 
nite routine or pattern to which he 
clings in order to: feel more se- 
cure. This holds true also in the 
present case. The security of this 
boy rests to a large extent on his 
feeling that he is able to live up 
to the real or imagined demands 
of the (internalized) authority. 
Since these demands, in his case, 
are very pervasive and quite re- 
strictive, spontaneous behavior be- 
comes dangerous and spontaneous 
feelings are inhibited. A situation 
not dominated by prescribed rules, 
a situation inviting spontaneous, 
flexible reaction evokes anxiety in 
him because he does not know 
what the “right” answer to that 
situation should be and because he 
can feel and think only in terms 
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of what is expected of him and 
what is forbidden, according to the 
standards of the authority. He feels 
lost when he is not given pre- 
scriptions according to which to 
act, feel and think. This is also 
apparent in his choice of preferred 
and disliked cards. He prefers the 
ones in which he feels he has been 
successful, that is, feels fairly cer- 
tain that he has found a good like- 
ness to the entire ink blot. He dis- 
likes those in which he failed to 
find such a likeness or was less 
successful. 


The sequence of apperceptive 
modes is orderly if I-l1 and IV-1 
are considered W, loose if they are 
considered D. Diagnostically, the 
difference between loose and or- 
derly sequence would not be very 
important in this case, since the 
looseness of sequence would result, 
not from a lack of method, but 
from an incapacity to carry out a 
rigidly conceived method of ap- 
proach. Our subject belongs to the 
type of people who takes the test 
very seriously just as they take 
everything very seriously.§ He takes 
it seriously in the sense of feeling 
that much is at stake and that he 
has to do well, according to (imag- 
ined) prescribed and unchanging 
rigid standards. The variety of life 
for him is transferred into the 
tense stereotypy of ever-repeated 
test situations in which he has to 
succeed. 

This is reflected also in his coarct- 
ative experience type. There is no 
kinaesthetic and only one color 
percept. The capacity for expe- 
rience starves under the pressure of 





* Rorschach says this of people with 
rigid sequence, (12, p. 43). This may 
be true also of people with orderly and 
loose sequence depending on the type 
of factor which caused Seviation from 
a rigid sequence (16, p. 436). 
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authoritative demands and is sac- 
rificed to the tense effort of living 
up to these demands. To be suc- 
cessful in the eyes of the authority 
becomes the main goal of life. 
Spontaneous activity, thought, and 
feeling are being repressed. 

That repression of potentially 
available impulses and resources 
rather than lack of them underlies 
the coarctative experience type can 
be seen from the defensive rigidity 
of the whole performance and 
from the marked color shock. Even 
the one color response bears this 
out. It comes late, as the second 
response to plate IX. At first he 
says: “Could be a flower or plant” 
and we may assume that color was 
the primary, shape the secondary 
determinant for this response 
which therefore is scored CF. ‘Then 
he proceeds to account systemati- 
cally for each color, from the to 
to the bottom of the plate. The 
pink top now becomes withered; 
the green, fresh leaves; and the 
orange bottom becomes the root of 
the carrot. The quality of the per- 
cept changes from a strong over- 
all impression of something color- 
ful, a flower or plant (CF) to the 
reasoned and somewhat forced— 
forced insofar as the pink for 
withered leaves is concerned—con- 
cept of a carrot (FC). The need to 
include everything impairs the 
quality of the percept. 

One of the striking features of 
the psychogram is the low F+%. 
It contrasts with the high number 
of W and the range of his vocabu- 
lary which suggests a quite normal 
intelligence. Closer examination 
of his F— and F=+ responses shows 
that they are, without exception, 
of the vague, indefinite type. They 
point to considerable tension and 
anxiety. 

The F— quality of many re- 
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sponses is closely tied up with 
their indefinite content. Nine out 
of fifteen responses have such vague 
content (anatomical, biological, 
geographical, “design’”). At the 
same time, this type of content, in 
this case, has a “school” quality. It 
is concerned with things that one 
learns in school and thus is entire- 
ly consistent with this boy’s defini- 
tion of the test situation: he tends 
to feel that he is expected to dis- 
play knowledge of this type. He 
feels as if in a school examination. 
The vague F— quality belongs in 
the same context; he is tense and 
anxious to do what he imagines is 
expected of him and to avoid mis- 
takes. Direct, lively, spontaneous 
capacity for experience is habitu- 
ally inhibited and acutely made 
very difficult, if not impossible, by 
his uncomfortable tenseness. The 
only way out, therefore, is to look 
for something which cannot be 
very “wrong,” which might take 
almost any shape. While that is not 
a very satisfying solution, he feels 
at least somewhat safer this way. 
The response “design” (I-2), the 
vague anatomical, biological and 
geographical responses all share 
this quality in that they might fit 
almost any of the ink blots, and 
they might be almost any shape. 
They represent no risk, they are 
non-committal and he feels that he 
cannot go very wrong with them. 
The caution and anxiousness, 
the defensive need to avoid mis- 
takes at all cost, and the resulting 
vagueness of his percepts which 
may fit everything and therefore 
really fit nothing drain all life out 
of his responses. They show the 
peculiar lifelessness of the model 
pupil who is over-anxious to please 
the teacher and to get good grades. 
And he himself is bothered by the 
stereotypy of his reactions. This is 
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apparent from his use of the words 
“still,” “again” and “another” (in 
plates IV, V, VI and IX). But 
even his dissatisfaction with the 
monotony of his reactions stems 
from his ambition to live up to 
authoritarian standards and not 
from a longing for life. 

Subject X is dependent on, and 
afraid of, parental and similar au- 
thority and, on the basis of this 
dependence, he strives to live up 
to the standards set by the author- 
ity. He has internalized these 
standards and shows an anxious, 
tense ambition to be successful in 
meeting all the real and imagined 
demands which he feels he is sup- 
posed to meet. Fear of failure and 
desire to be a model pupil govern 
and restrict his life to such an ex- 
tent that spontaneous feeling, 
thinking and acting are largely in- 
hibited and his capacity for expe- 
rience severely restricted. 

A boy of this type is very unlike- 
ly to be or become delinquent.’ 
Clinically, it is somewhat doubt- 
ful whether he is to be considered 
as neurotic or as normal. He cer- 
tainly is not a happy and satisfied 
person, and, as long as there is no 
fundamental change in him, he will 
not develop and use his potentiali- 
ties fully. On the other hand, he is 
quite likely to make a socially ac 
ceptable adjustment and he might 
be fairly successful in terms of such 
an adjustment. Also, the manifesta- 
tions of his deep insecurity may 
become less apparent and will be 
less in his awareness the more suc 
cess and status supply the kind of 
approval and support which he 
needs so much, and as the difficul- 
ties of adolescence are overcome. 
The neurotic trends in this boy 





* On the basis of the Rorschach he was 
classified as non-delinquent and _ this 
proved to be correct. 
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probably are not of a type that at 
present produces conspicuous 
symptomatology or conspicuous be- 
havior problems. 


RORSCHACH ANALYSIS OF TRAITS 


CODE 
+ (1) Trait is present 
— (2) Trait is absent 
? (3) Doubtful 
U (4) Unknown 
Name: X Analyst: Ernest G. Schachtel 
Basic Attitudes to Authority and Society 
Self assertion 
Social assertion 
Defiance 
Destructiveness 
Narcissistic trends 
. Submissiveness 
Feelings of Insecurity, Anxiety, Inferiority, 
Frustration 
+ 7. General vague or unconscious 
feeling of insecurity and/or anx- 


| 
aor oon = 


iety 
8. Enhanced insecurity and/or anx- 
iety 
+ 9. Not wanted or loved 
U 10. Not taken care of 
+ 11. Not taken serious or not count- 


in 
12. Not recognized or appreciated 
. Helplessness and powerlessness 
14. Fear of failure and defeat 
15. Resentment 
— 16. Resignation 
+ 17. Masochistic trends 
— 18. Depressive trends 


Kindliness and Hostility 


+ 19. Average or good surface contact 
with others 
+ 20. Cooperation 
— 21. Kindliness and trust 
— 22. Difficulties in contact with oth- 
ers 
— 23. Over-competitive attitude 
— 24. Hostility 
+ 25. Suspicion 
— 26. Isolation 
? 27. Defensive attitude 
Some General Qualities of Personality 
— 28. Emotional lability, impulsive- 
ness 
+ 29. Self-control 
? 30. Compulsory trends (rigidity) 
— $1. Extroversive trends preponder- 
ant 
— 32. Introversive trends preponder- 
ant 
— 33. Vivacity 


1+) 
oe 


Intelligence 
— 34. Originality 
— 35. Creativity 
+ 36. Banality 
? 37. Power of observation 
? 38. Realistic thinking 
— 39. Unrealistic thinking 
+ 40. Common sense 
— 41. Intuition 
— 42. Phantasy 
— 43. Over-verbalizing intelligence 
? 44. Methodical 
— 45. Confused, mixed up 
— 46. Potential capacity for objective 
interests 
Dependence and Independence 


+ 47. Dependence on others 

+ 48. Stress on meeting other's expec- 
tation 

+ 49. Conventionality (in ideas, feel- 
ings, behavior) 

+ 50. Suggestibility 

— 51. Spontaneity 

U 52. Feeling of being capable of man- 
aging his life 

Goals of Drives 
U 53. Receptive (oral) trends 
— 54. Destructive-sadistic trends 


DIAGNOSIS 


No conspicuous mental pathology, but 
some neurotic trends. 

Non-delinquent (internalized standards of 
authority). 


2. RORSCHACH REcorp, Y, AGE 14-8 


Carp I 


15” 1. Shape of a spider (D 4 
“looks long and sharp’’) 
DF-A 
150” That’s all. 


Carp II 


10” 1. I can’t see nothing but the 
devil’s face (“The whole thing 
may be a devil’s face or mask; 
these are horns and the white 
center is for the nose and fire is 
coming out of his mouth at the 


bottom”) 
W (s) F— (Hd) 
D CF fire 


< 2. Acloud (“The whole black is 
a mass of clouds’’) 
D COF nat 
V 3. Smoke and a lot of fire 
W CO smoke 
D C fire 
4. Blots of ink (black) 
D COF ink 


pete ye inl any bein ea ee 
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5. Might be a body seen through 
an X-ray machine (He points to 
the white center area) 

S(d) COF Anat 
6. Sun rising up over the horizon 
(ctr. red) 

D CF nat 
That’s about all. 


Carp III 
10” 1. A pair of eye glasses (ctr. 
red 


D F+ Obj 
2. More like a body (all except 
red, “I mean an X-ray picture”) 
W F— Anat 
8. The red reminds me of blood 
(lat. red) 
D CF blood 
4. A skeleton (“there may be two 
skeletons,” the usual “men”) 
D F+ Anat 


5. A vase (all except lat. red) 
W F+ Obj 
' 6. A temple (inner S) 
S F+ Obj O+ 
7. A gulf (S between usual “legs” 
and center black) 
S(d) F+ Geogr 
8. Meat in a meat market (lat. 
red “might be a lamp chop”) 
D CF meat 
9. Half of a person’s body (all 
black, lower half of body. In in- 
quiry he adds: “Might be a foot- 
ball player bending forward ready 
for the signal” which is an M 
whereas the original percept was 
not) 
W F-— Hd 
10. Calf of the leg and shoes 
(lower half of usual “legs’’) 
Do F+ Hd 
Carp IV 
10” 1. A cloud of smoke 
W COF smoke 
2. A man standing up 
W M? H 
38. Reminds me of Hitler (“The 
hair is like Hitler’s hair,” loca- 
tion not recorded, unclear wheth- 
er only Hitler’s head was seen or 


the whole person, hence not scor- 
able.) 


Carp V 
10” 1. Looks like a butterfly 
W F+ A P 
2. Reminds me of the wings of 


an airplane 
D F+ Obj 


> 3. Reminds me of a crocodile 
(D2 and center, without D 3) 
DF+tA 


1’20” A 4. Reminds me of a bat 


W F+ A P 
Carp VI 

5” 1. One of those bear rugs 
(“the hair side is up”) 

D F(C) Ad P 
2. The Panama Canal (center 
line) 

D Fa Geogr 
3. A river (same as 2) 

D F+ Geogr 
4. A banjo (top D, without 
“wings” is handle and the lighter 
shaded center area body of the 
instrument) 

D F+ Obj 

Carp VII 

10” 1. A stove 

W F+ Obj O+ 
2. A fat lady (D 4 is head, D5 
legs, Dd 21 hands of lady) 

DW F-— H O- 
3. A butterfly 

D F+ A P 
4. People dancing 

WMH 


5. A hand (D 1 + D 5) 
D F— Hd 

6. A lamp 
S F4 Obj 

7. A fireplace (S between D 5) 
S F+ Obj O+ 


Carp VIII 


20” 1. Skeleton of a dinosaur (all 
of it) 

DW? F— Anat 
2. A native, a savage (‘the whole 
thing is like a mask of a savage 
face’’) 

W(s) F— (Hd) 


1’15”"< 3. Bow of a boat (grey, “cutting 


the water”) 
D F4+ Obj Mt 
Carp IX 
15” 1. A plant (“The whole 
thing except the pink at the bot- 
tom which is the pot is a plant’) 
W CF pil 
2. A Xmas tree (all green, “the 
een color made me think of a 
as tree’’) 
D CF pil 
Carp X 
30” 1. Two spiders attacking 4 
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butterfly (“the butterfly is in the 
center with long red wings”) 
D F+ A P Mt 
DCFA 
2. A plant pot (pink, “with red 
sides”) 
D FC Obj 
3. Part of an insect (points to 
all center green in inquiry and 
says, “a caterpillar of some sort”) 
D FC— Ad (?) 
4, The entrance to Panama (Dd 


5. San Francisco’s Golden Gate 
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white color, especially since three 
of the preceding responses to plate 
II were determined by the dark- 
ness of the black area. In III-2 it 
seems more likely that we have to 
deal with a vague anatomical re- 
sponse, determined by the shape, 
as the following response “skeleton” 
is. VII-2 is probably confabulated 
on the basis of the leg and arm 
details. VIII-1 is probably confabu- 
lated on the basis of D-3. However, 


we cannot be certain about this 
since in the inquiry we are only 


ithout 
ighter 
of the 


150” (center blue and adjoining S) 
D(s) F— Geogr 


» 5) 


ir (all 


whole 
savage 


utting 


whole 
e bot- 
plant”) 


s “the 
k of a 


Choice of best and least liked card. 
Among 4, 5 and 7. 
Best 5 “Because it looks more 
like a butterfly or bat” 
Least 4 “Because I don’t see any- 
thing in it” 
Among all 10 cards 
Best 10 “Because it is colorful” 
Least * “Because I don’t see any- 
thing in it” 


PsYCHOGRAM 


R 47/11 29 F(—-14)7 A 
T 18°15”/5’5” 2M 1 Ad 
2FC (?) 3H 
7 CF 3 Hd 
2 (Hd) 
(C) 4 Anat 
OF 1 blood 
O 4 Geog 
12 Obj 
2 nat 
2 pl 
2 fire 
2 smoke 
1 ink 
1 meat 
47 
Apperceptive type: W (DW) — D —S 
Sequence: loose 
F419, 52 
Experience type: 2 M : 914 C 
A% 17 


° 


CoMMENTS 


For some of the responses the 
score is doubtful or calls for some 
comment. II-5 was scored COF be- 
cause it seems most probable that 
the idea of X-ray was determined 
by the contrast between black and 


told that all of plate VIII looks 
like a dinosaur’s skeleton. The 
tendency toward confabulation is 
also visible in the responses I-1, 
II-5, V-3, VII-2, X-4 and X-5. X-3 
is an unclear response; it seems 
unlikely that he saw the cater- 
pillar of which he speaks in the 
inquiry, during the test perform- 
ance. Otherwise he would not have 
said “part” of an insect. The score 
FC is quite doubtful; it has been 
chosen only because of this boy’s 
general responsiveness to color and 
because in the inquiry the “cater- 
pillar” quite likely was determined 
by color, so that there is some rea- 
son to assume that color may also 
have played a role in the “part of 
an insect” idea. The last two re- 
sponses to plate X are scored F— 
because the specific, geographical 
references (Panama and Golden 
Gate) are fabulated. All that he 
can have seen is the entrance to a 
channel or locks (in the center 
grey and adjoining S, “Panama’’) 
and a bridge or narrow passage 
with a bay (in the center blue and 
adjoining S, “Golden Gate’’) . None 


‘ of the doubtful scores would lead 


to a substantial change in the in- 
terpretation if scored differently. 
The most significant configura- 
tion in this psychogram consists of 
the strong, but very labile color 
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and chiaroscuro reaction, the small 
number of M and (C), the pres- 
ence of five S responses and the 
low F+-%. This points to a charac- 
ter who is largely governed and 
driven by his impulses and moods, 
has little self-control, is rather 
careless, and has oppositional, re- 
bellious, defiant tendencies which 
probably are manifest in his be- 
havior. 

The seven CF and one C re- 
sponses point to an egocentric, in- 
considerate and, together with the 
four COF and one CO, at times 
moody type of reaction. They find 
hardly any counterbalance in the 
two M responses, one of which 
(IV-2) is somewhat doubtful. And 
the almost complete absence of (C) 
responses of which the record con- 
tains only one (popular) F (C) 
shows that this boy has neither 
much sensitivity nor the cautious, 
anxious, tense kind of adaptation 
which results from being overly 
concerned with what other people 
will think of one and how they 
will react to one. He acts much as 
he pleases. The combination of 
color and chiaroscuro responses 
makes it likely that in relation to 
others his impulsive and tempera- 
mental feelings serve the purpose 
of asserting his wishes and his 
strivings without much fear and 
also without much social aware- 
ness and conscience.!® 

The low F+-%, in this case, has 
a different meaning from X’s low 
F+%. It occurs, not in a coarcta- 


% Piotrowski (11) has pointed out that 
the CO responses for which he uses the 
symbols c’ and Fc’ contain an assertive 
element and indicate a need for doing 
something actively in order to relieve 
a disturbing anxiety. Schneider (18) in- 
dicates that Rorschach found that this 
type of response occurs in people who 
partly welcome, and give in to, their 
depressive moods. 
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tive setting, but in a setting of 
marked CF reactions. We usually 
expect a lowered F+% if we find 
such a labile color reaction. The 
easily excitable and wavering affec- 
tivity does not permit sustained and 
concentrated attention. If we ex- 
amine the F— and F+ responses in 
this record we see that they do not 
show the anxious vagueness result- 
ing so often from the combination 
of internalized authoritative pres- 
sure and fear of failure, but that 
the inaccurate form perception is 
the result of an impressionable, sug- 
gestible and at the same time care- 
less mind, not given to the ex- 
penditure of much effort and cer- 
tainly incapable or unwilling to 
sustain effort. (None of the F— is 
absurd, they do not point to psy- 
chotic trends; also the varied and 
imaginative content, the not incon- 
siderable number of good F--, and 
the presence of M and some good 
W rule out any intelligence defect.) 
The tendency toward confabula- 
tion and the loose sequence are 
other symptoms of the same trend. 

The loose sequence, in this case, 
does not come from the clash be- 
tween a rigid, methodical approach 
and emotional disturbances and 
upsets, but is the result of a more 
carefree and also more careless at- 
titude. This boy does not live under 
the pressure of stringent, internal- 
ized, authoritative rules and de- 
mands. 

The apperceptive type shows 
emphasis on W, but, again, this 
emphasis has a meaning very dif- 
ferent from the emphasis on W in 
the case of X. Closer study of the 
W responses, their quality, and the 
places where they occur in the rcc- 
ord, shows that they are not the 
outcome of an authoritarian defi- 
nition of the test situation and of 
the resulting pressure and compul- 
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sion to meet the imagined, authori- 
tarian demands. The W responses 
occur at different places in the se- 
quence of reactions, sometimes at 
the beginning, sometimes in the 
middle, sometimes at the end of 
the responses to a card. He tries to 
and, except for plate I, succeeds in 
interpreting all the essential parts 
of the ink blot and there is a tend- 
ency to start with a comprehen- 
sive W response. But this tend- 
ency is not rigid and compulsive. 
When something else strikes his 
attention, e.g. the red center spot 
in plate III, he interprets that first. 
And he does not give far-fetched, 
forced or quite indefinite W re- 
sponses, he does not feel forced to 
give a W response at all cost if 
none occurs to him (plates I, VI). 

What, then, in this case, is the 
source of the “affective charge,” the 
“dispositional set” which Ror- 
schach considers as the most im- 
portant factor leading to the pro- 
duction of a high number of W 
responses (12, p. 59) ? Of fifteen W 
responses six are F—, one F+, two 
CO and COF, two popular F+ and 
only two are M and one a not 
popular F+. None is a combina- 
tory W, none elaborated (which is 
true also of all other responses) . 
Like many of his other responses 
the W are the result of quick, oc- 
casionally intuitive impressions, not 
of careful consideration. Nor have 
they been submitted to much criti- 
cal selection. A vivacious, restless, 
labile temperament leads to quick, 
often hasty and incomplete per- 
ceptions and he is apt to take hold 
of the first idea which his lively 
imagination will supply. There is 
little attempt to structure, com- 
bine, or construct; and there is 
hardly any critical attitude toward 
his ideas and achievements. With 
this his tendency toward confabu- 
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lation, fabulation and exaggeration 
is consistent. He is not inclined to 
make much effort. In other words, 
his mental attitude is receptive, not 
productive nor sustained by voli- 
tional effort. The combination of 
fairly many W responses of this 
type with CF, C and the careless 
type of F— or F+ (and, as in this 
case, also with CO and COF) I 
have observed rather typically in 
people with marked receptive 
(“oral”) tendencies. The receptive 
trend, the wish to get a lot, whether 
this be food, other material things, 
affection, or status, without having 
to make much effort, is in these 
cases the source of the W, produc- 
ing affective charge.'! 

In this consistent picture the S 
responses, orientation shock (13, 
p- 405; 16, p. 434) in plate I, and 
color shock in plates VIII, IX, and 
X sound a note of conflict. S re- 
sponses may have two different, 
symptomatic values. One is that of 
oppositional tendencies against self 
or others which Rorschach attrib- 
uted to them (12, pp. 39 and 200),1? 
the other is that of an insistent, 
often highly competitive or obses- 
sive ambition and more or less 
identical with the meaning of a 
high number of Dd responses in 
records characterized by quantita- 
tive ambition.!* Usually it is not 
difficult to see from the setting in 
which the S responses occur which 
of the two meanings applies. In 
4 Beck’s term “lazy W” characterizes this 

quality well (1, p. 14). 

% Oppositional tendencies against others 
and against self practically always go 
together, but one of them is often 


more manifest and more in awareness 
than the other. 

*Zulliger (21, p. 59) found that in small 
children, from 4 — 8 years, S responses 
often do not indicate oppositional 
tendencies, but may be used in a stereo- 
typed or persevering manner. Compare 
also Furrer (6, p. 57). 
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our case, there is no sign of a com- 
pulsive, quantitative ambition. On 
the other hand, the color and chi- 
aroscuro reaction, the quite extra- 
tensive experience type, the lack 
of self-control, lead to the conclu- 
sion that the S responses point to 
defiant, rebellious tendencies which 
find manifest outlets in feeling and 
behavior. In striving for the grati- 
fication of his wishes and desires 
he rebels against those whom he 
feels to be in his way. He belongs 
to the oral-aggressive rather than 
the oral-passive type of character 
structure. This is confirmed by the 
repeated occurrence of aggressive 
content and symbolism and by a 
qualitative analysis of his kinaes- 
thetic percepts. The one or two M 
are uf the extensor variety, point- 
ing to assertive striving. They are 
not very significant, however, since 
the one definite M in VII-4 “‘peo- 
ple dancing” is a rather conven- 
tional response and the doubtful 
M in IV-2, “a man standing up,” is 
neutral as far as more specific quali- 
ties of movement are concerned. 
The two Mt, however, “two spiders 
attacking a butterfly” (X-1) and 
“bow of a boat, cutting the water” 
(VIII-3 and inquiry) , have a defin- 
itely aggressive quality, the first ex- 
plicitly, the second symbolically. 
The fact that he is in opposition 
to others, to significant persons in 
his environment, most likely to 
those whom he holds responsible 
for not fulfilling his wishes or for 
standing in the way of fulfillment, 
means that the lively, outgoing, 
extroversive quality of his tempera- 
ment is not combined with a posi- 
tive, friendly, constructive type of 
relation to others. This, of course, 
is also indicated by the pronounced 
egocentricity and carelessness of 
his reactions. Thus, conflict is un- 
avoidable and his social adjust- 
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ment poor. The marked orienta- 
tion and color shock are symptoms 
of this conflict and, together with 
the reaction to plate IV, indica- 
tions of this boy’s underlying in- 
security. In a record with a gen- 
erally short reaction time (20” per 
response) and little hesitation the 
time pattern of the reaction to 
plate I is striking. He gives only 
one response, a D F— A, and then 
hesitates over a minute before put- 
ting the card down. What goes on 
in this minute, consciously and un- 
consciously, probably would be of 
great interest for the evaluation of 
this boy’s definition of the test sit- 
uation. We can only guess, from 
his other reactions, what is likely 
and what unlikely. In view of the 
lack of symptoms pointing to quan- 
titative ambition or to marked 
tenseness it is unlikely that he feels 
under great pressure to produce 
more. It is more likely that he has 
not found his bearings, is puzzled 
and perhaps in conflict whether he 
should or should not cooperate 
and what line to take. Often more 
about this can be seen from the 
tone of voice (for instance the way 
in which the words “That's all” 
might have been said) and from 
the general behavior, about neith- 
er of which the record tells us any- 
thing. We have to be satisfied, then, 
with the knowledge that he is 
somewhat blocked and not spon- 
taneous in a new situation. This, 
however, gives way to considerable 
ease as soon as he has found his 
bearings. Probably this blocking 
has something to do with his oppo- 
sitional attitude; the formulation 
of II-1 seems to give a hint of that. 

The signs of conflict and inhibi- 
tion contrast with the generally 
careless, easy, quick, vivid reaction. 
He is quite suggestible, apt to ex- 
aggerate and distort, gives way to 
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his impulses and impressions, does 
not exercise much self-control. 

The experience type and the 
very labile color reactions indicate 
that he is unstable and that his re- 
lations to people are not intensive 
but rather superficial and that he 
is unlikely to learn much from past 
experience and to have much fore- 
sight and be influenced by consid- 
erations of the future.'* Most of 
his conflicts are probably acted out 
and there is no marked internaliza- 
tion of censoring or other authori- 
tarian standards. 

Y is basically a receptive, unpro- 
ductive type with an aggressive de- 
sire to get things and play a role. 
But this must not require any sus- 
tained effort. He is incapable of 
concentrated and prolonged effort. 
Everything has to come to him 
quickly and easily. He is suggest- 
ible, moody, impatient. He has few 
scruples, is rather carefree and 
quite careless and unreliable both 
in his statements and in his super- 
ficial and easy, quickly changing 
relations to others. He is egocen- 
tric; only his changing wishes and 
impulses count and there is hardly 
any real consideration for others. 
He often is defiant of authority 
without being bothered much by 
conscience. 

It is hardly possible for this type 
of boy not to become delinquent 
if he lives in circumstances and an 
environment favoring the develop- 
ment of delinquency. Even in a bet- 
ter socio-economic environment a 
person with this character struc- 
ture would be likely to become de- 
linquent or in some other way a- 
social.5 This boy, in contrast to 


“Compare Rorschach’s remarks on sug- 
gestibility (12, p. 100). 

*On the basis of the Rorschach he was 
classified as delinquent and this proved 
to be correct. 
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the majority of our delinquents, 
shows also the symptoms men- 
tioned by Zulliger (22) as most 
characteristic of juvenile thieves, 
namely DW, extratensive expe- 
rience type with a labile color re- 
action, lack of M and (C) in pro- 
portion to CF and C. 

Clinically, in the absence of any 
indications of psychotic trends and 
in view of the pathological type of 
reaction, the main question is 
whether he is to be considered as 
neurotic or as psychopathic. In 
view of the great difficulty of ex- 
ercising lasting, educational influ- 
ence on this type of personality and 
in view of the superficiality of his 
relations to other people, he is 
more a psychopathic than a neu- 
rotic personality, His chances of 
a good social adjustment, without 
prolonged, intensive psychotherapy, 
are probably slight. 


RORSCHACH ANALYSIS OF TRAITS 
CODE 


+ (1) Trait is present 
— (2) Trait is absent 
? (3) Doubtful 

U (4) Unknown 


Analyst: Ernest G. Schachtel 


Basic Attitudes to Authority and Society 
1. Self assertion 

2. Social assertion 

3. Defiance 

4. Destructiveness 

5. Narcissistic trends 

6. Submissiveness 


Name: Y 


I++++ | 


Feelings of Insecurity, Anxiety, Inferior- 
ity, Frustration 
+ 7. General vague or unconscious 
feeling of insecurity and/or 
anxiety 
U_ 8. Enhanced insecurity and/or anx- 
iety 
? 9. Not wanted or loved 
— 10. Not taken care of 
— 11. Not taken seriously or 
counting 
? 12. Not recognized or appreciated 
— 13. Helplessness and powerlessness 
U 14. Fear of failure and defeat 


not 
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15. Resentment 
16. Resignation 
17. Masochistic trends 
18. Depressive trends 
Kindliness and Hostility 
? 19. Average or good surface con- 
tact with others 
? 20. Cooperation 
— 21. Kindliness and trust 
— 22. Difficulties in contact with others 
— 23. Over-competitive attitude 
+ 24. Hostility 
? 25. Suspicion 
— 26. Isolation 
— 27. Defensive attitude 


Some General Qualities of Personality 
+ 28. Emotional lability, impulsive- 
ness 
— 29. Self-control 
— 30. Compulsory trends (rigidity) 
+ 31. Extroversive trends preponder- 
ant 
— 32. Introversive trends preponder- 
ant 
+ 33. Vivacity 
Intelligence 
+ 34. Originality 
— 35. Creativity 
36. Banality 
37. Power of observation 
38. Realistic thinking 
39. Unrealistic thinking 
40. Common sense 
41. Intuition 
42. Phantasy 
43. Over-verbalizing intelligence 
44. Methodical 
45. Confused, mixed up 
46. Potential capacity for objective 
interests 


Dependence and Independence 


U 47. Dependence on others 

— 48. Stress on meeting other’s expec- 
tation 

— 49. Conventionality (in ideas, feel- 
ings, behavior) 

+ 50. Suggestibility—see text 

— 51. Spontaneity 

U 52. Feeling of being capable of man- 
aging his life 

Goals of Drives 


+ 53. Receptive (oral) trends 
+ 54. Destructive-sadistic trends 


_ 
+ 


DIAGNOSIS 


Psychopath with neurotic trends. 
Delinquent (receptive-oral trends, de- 
fiance, destructiveness, narcissistic trends). 


III. SELECTED RORSCHACH STATIs- 
TICS FOR THE DELINQUENT AND 
Non-DELINQUENT GrRoupP 16 


The tabulations on the follow- 
ing pages give comparative statis- 
tical data on the Rorschach scores 
of the 500 delinquent and 500 non- 
delinquent boys. Limitations of 
time permitted the tabulation of 
selected scores only—R, M, Mt, FC, 
CF, C, Dd, S, experience type. (For 
the scoring method and the sym- 
bols used see footnote 6). The 
value of such statistics, in the 
opinion of this writer, is limited 
‘and its meaning doubtful, for sev- 
eral reasons, some of them common 
to most statistical research in psy- 
chology, some of them peculiar to 


the present study. These latter are 


chiefly: 

1. The purpose of this study was 
a widening of, our knowledge of 
juvenile delinquents by the con- 
certed use of a variety of ap- 
proaches. It was not a widening of 
our knowledge of Rorschach’s test 
or of the performance of juvenile 
delinquents in Rorschach’s test. 
Whatever Rorschach findings are 
presented on these pages are inci- 
dental to the common purpose of 
the study. If research in the Ror- 
schach method were the primary 
goal the selection of subjects and 
the organization of method and ma- 
terial would have to be a different 
one in order to be fruitful. 

2. Delinquency and non-delin- 
quency as defined in this study are 
neither psychiatric nor psychologi- 
cal concepts and for this reason 
their relation to psychological cate- 
gories such as Rorschach’s is apt to 
be very complex. 

8. Even if “delinquent” and 
“non-delinquent” were psychologi- 
*For help with the statistical material 


the author is indebted to Adeline F. 
Roberts. 
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cal concepts, the groups to which 
they refer obviously would be 
composed of a variety of person- 
ality types just as any segment of 
the population would be. Statistics 
referring to the total groups would 
therefore offer great obstacles to 
intelligent interpretation. 

4. The relationship between 
single Rorschach scores (such as 
M, C, etc.) and _ psychological 
traits significant in personality 
structure is a very complex one, 
varying with the setting in which 
these scores occur. This factor is a 
difficulty in any statistical Ror- 
schach study. 

In spite of their limited value, 
however, the figures offered here 
; may have some interest for stu- 
dents of Rorschach’s diagnostic 
method for at least two reasons: 
because they present material to 
be compared with previous Ror- 
schach investigations of juvenile 
delinquents, material which is 
quantitatively larger than that in 
any previous investigation and 
which comprises a carefully 
matched control group; and be- 
cause the trends, if any, shown by 
these figures may raise questions 
regarding their significance which, 
in turn, may serve as the basis for 
future Rorschach research. 


Number of Responses (R) 


The average number of re- 
sponses given by the delinquents is 
23.3, by the non-delinquents 26.23. 
The non-delinquents give a signifi- 
cantly17 higher number of re- 
sponses than the delinquents. This 
coincides with the findings of Luc 


“No precise statistical techniques have 
been applied to determine the range of 
sampling error. The term “significant” 
has been used where inspection showed 
the numerical results of the two groups 
studied to be so discrepant that they 
seemed obviously statistically significant. 
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(10) and Endacott (5). Endacott’s 
100 juvenile delinquents give an 
average of 21.63 responses. 

A break-up of all records from 
0 to 40 R into groups from 0 - 5, 
6 - 10, 11 - 15 R, etc., and of all 
records with more than 40 R into 
groups of 41-50, 51 - 60 R, etc., 
shows that the most marked differ- 
ences between delinquents and 
non-delinquents occur: (a) in the 
records with 6 - 10 R which are 
produced by 69 (13.8%) of the 
delinquents and only by 39 (7.8%) 
of the non-delinquents, and in the 
records with 11 - 15 R which are 
produced by 122 (22.4%) of the 
delinquents and only by 79 
(15.8%) of the non-delinquents; 
and (b) in the records with 26-30 
R which are praduced by only 31 
(6.2%) of the delinquents and by 
more than double the number of 
non-delinquents, namely by 72 
(14.4%). (See Table 1.) 

The number of responses is very 
often directly influenced by the 
subject’s definition of the test situ- 
ation.!® It may be that our delin- 
quents tend to define (experience) 
the Rorschach test situation differ- 
ently from the non-delinquents 
and that this accounts for the dif- 
ference in R. Among the non-de- 
linquents there may be a greatei 
number of those who experience 
the Rorschach test situation as one 
in which they have to win the 
approval and appreciation of the 
authority by being “good pupils” 
and who feel that one way to do 
this is to try and give many re- 
sponses. Among the delinquents 


this motivation may be less marked 


and, as the relatively large num- 
ber of those giving less than eleven 
responses suggests, there may be a 
group which also defines the Ror- 


% For a detailed discussion of the factors 
involved see (16, pp. 423-434). 
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TABLE I—NUMBER OF RESPONSES 


Length of 500 delinquents 
Record No. 
0 - 9 
6 - 69 
11 112 
16 - 89 
21 62 
26 31 
31 36 
36 27 
41 37 
51 - 13 
61 - 7 
71 - 4 
81 - 1 
91 -100 1 
101-160 2 

500 100.0 


schach test situation as an author- 
itarian one, but reacts to it with 
resistance or defiance rather than 
with attempts to win approval. 
The fact that the tests were ad- 
ministered to the delinquent group 
in the institutions in which they 
had been interned may also have 
influenced their attitude to the 
test situation. 


Dd Responses 


As the following tabulations 
show, the non-delinquents also 
give consistently and significantly 
more Dd responses than the de- 
linquents. Specifically, the average 
number of Dd responses for the 
delinquents was 3.67 (Dd%, 15.7) 
and for the non-delinquents, 5.09 
(Dd% 19.4); the number of de- 
linquents giving one or more Dd 
responses was 312 (62.4%) and the 
number of non-delinquents was 336 
(67.2) ; and the average number of 
Dd responses in records with Dd 
was 5.8 for the delinquents and 7.5 
for the non-delinquents. 

These findings differ from Enda- 
cott’s who did not find a lower 
number of Dd among the delin- 
quents. This may be due, partly, 
to the fact that he did not have a 


500 non-delinquents 
No. % Difference 


1.2 — 06 
7.8 
15.8 
17:0 
13.8 


matched control group of non-de- 
linquents, but compared his re- 
sults with those obtained by vari- 
ous investigators in different coun- 
tries with groups of normal, non- 
delinquent boys. Endacott’s juve- 


nile delinquents average 2.19 Dd 


responses. 

The trend toward less Dd among 
the delinquents is even more pro- 
nounced than the trend toward 
fewer R is. The delinquents give 
88 R for every 100 R of the non- 
delinquents, and they give only 72 
Dd for every 100 Dd of the non-de- 
linquents. Since the Dd _ responses 
usually increase with an increase 
in the total number of responses 
and since this increase tends to be- 
come disproportionally greater 
than the increase in R the longer 
the record is, the Dd trend shown 
by our two groups is consistent 
with the trend which we found in 
the distribution of R. The mean- 
ing of the greater number of Dd 
among the non-delinquents prob- 
ably is not that attributed by Ror- 
schach to Dd responses (grum- 
bling, pettyish, pedantic attitudes) , 
but that of wanting to get “good 
grades,” to win in competition, or 
to live up to imagined authori- 
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tarian standards. As I have pointed 
out elsewhere (16, pp. 440-442) 
this meaning of Dd responses is 
frequent in records showing signs 
of quantitative ambition. The Dd, 
in these cases, are the result of a 
definition of the Rorschach situ- 
ation in authoritarian and/or 
competitive terms. Among the non- 
delinquents there probably is a 
larger group experiencing the Ror- 
schach situation as a sort of com- 
petitive school situation, with the 
emphasis either on the wish to be 
approved by the authority or to 
win out over the competitors, than 
there is among the delinquents. 


S responses 


The following shows the distri- 
bution of S responses. The average 
number of S responses for the de- 
linquents was 0.55 (2.3 S%) and 
for the non-delinquents 0.9 (3.5 
$%); the number of subjects giv- 
ing one or more S responses was 
117 delinquents (23.4%) and 172 
non-delinquents (34.4%) ; and the 
average number of S responses in 
records with S was 2.34 for the 
delinquents and 3.08 for the non- 
delinquents. 

Again, the non-delinquents give 
a significantly higher number of S 
than the delinquents. The latter 
give only 61 for every 100 S given 
by the non-delinquents. 

These results give rise to several 
questions regarding the meaning of 
S responses. Rorschach and most 
of the Rorschach literature assume 
that S responses indicate opposi- 
tional tendencies. If the S re- 


sponses are given by a predomin- | 


antly introversive person  Ror- 
schach assumes that this opposi- 
tion is directed mostly against the 
self resulting in feelings of inade- 
quacy, self-distrust, etc.; if they are 
given by a predominantly extra- 
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tensive (extroversive) person he as- 
sumes that they indicate mostly de- 
fiance, obstinacy, argumentative- 
ness, etc.; if they are given by a 
person with ambiequal experience 
type they indicate scepticism, con- 
scious doubt, hesitancy, vaccillation 
and sometimes obsessional tho- 
roughness (12, p. 200). If Ror- 
schach’s assumptions are correct, 
the S responses in the non-delin- 
quents might be more frequently 
combined with the M (introver- 
sive) and ambiequal types and in 
the delinquents with the C (extra- 
tensive) type. Of course, we might 
also expect delinquent behavior as 
a compensatory or self-destructive 
reaction against profound self- 
doubts. It would be inconsistent 
with Rorschach’s findings, how- 
ever, if the greater number of S 
responses given by the non-delin- 
quents did not go together largely 
with introversive or ambiequal ex- 
perience types, because it is un- 
likely that the non-delinquents 
would have among them a greater 
number of rebellious, defiant per- 
sonalities of the S-type }® than the 
delinquents. 

Another possibility of account- 
ing for the significantly higher 
number of S responses given by the 
non-delinquents is suggested by 
Zulliger’s hypothesis (21) that a 
high number of S in school chil- 
dren may point to industriousness 
rather than opposition. In my ex- 
perience, many S responses in rec- 
ords with coarctated or coarctative 
experience type frequently are the 


%S responses in an extratensive setting 
are certainly not the only way in which 
rebellious and defiant tendencies find 
expression in Rorschach’s test. In many 
cases they find expression in the sub- 
ject’s attitude to the test and in the 
symptoms in which this attitude is 
manifested, without leading to the pro- 
duction of S. 
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result of, and indicate, an insistent, 
often obsessional, quantitative am- 
bition and thoroughness, such as 
Rorschach felt to be their mean- 
ing if found in an ambiequal ex- 
perience type. The way in which 
the tense “model pupil,” the per- 
son who must exhaust every possi- 
bility, must complete everything 
and not overlook anything, defines 
the test situation, may lead to the 
production of a high number of 
S just as it leads to the production 
of many Dd. And, as the signifi- 
cantly greater number of R and of 
Dd suggests, there may be a larger 
group of boys with such compul- 
sive, quantitative ambition among 
our non-delinquents than among 
the delinquents. Table II lends 
some support to such an assump- 
tion or, at least, would be con- 
sistent with it. It shows that 10.2 
per cent of the non-delinquents, 
but only 6 per cent of the delin- 
quents produce records with many 
(3 or more) S responses. 


- Taste II—Distribution of Number 
of S Responses per Record 


Delinquents Non-Delinquents 

No % No % 
S 63 12.6 97 19.4 
S 24 48 24 48 
or more S 30 6.0 51 10.2 
117 23.4 172 34.4 


M and Mt Responses 


The non-delinquents give a sig- 
nificantly higher average number 
of M responses, 1.21 (or 4.6 M%) 
than the delinquents, 0.91 (or 4 
M%). (Endacott’s delinquents 
give an average of 0.99 M). 

The number of boys giving M 
responses is markedly higher 
among the non-delinquents, 296 
(or 59.2%), than among the de- 
linquents, 259 (or 51.8%) and the 
M producing non-delinquents tend 
to give somewhat more M, 2.05, 
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than the M producing delinquents, 
Ly. 

Finally, the distribution of the 
number of M responses per record 
is shown for the two groups on 
Table III. 


TABLE [II—Distribution of Number 
of M Responses per Record 


Delinquents Non-Delinquents 

No % No 

241 48.2 204 

131 26.2 150 

82 16.4 71 

31 62 39 

9 18 16 

5 10 5 

1 02 5 

more M ..... as 10 


500 100.0 500 100.0 


IAT RON HO 
SSSEREES 





Of kinaesthetic responses in 
which movement other than hu- 
man or human-like is seen (Mt) the 
delinquents give an average of 0.97 
per record, the non-delinquents a, 
significantly higher average of 1.19. 
Of the 500 delinquents, 208 
(41.6%) have records with Mt re- 
sponses, of the non-delinquents, 229 
(45.8%) . The significantly greater 
frequency of Mt among the non- 
delinquents is parallel to the sig- 
nificantly greater frequency of M. 


Color Responses 


Table IV shows the distribution 
of color responses. 

While none of the differences be- 
tween the delinquent and non-de- 
linquent groups seems to be sta- 
tistically significant, they are nev- 
ertheless consistent in that they 
point to the following: (a) a 
slightly wider spread of color re- 
actions among the non-delinquents. 
54.2% of them give color responses 
but only 51.2% of the delinquents 
do; (b) a slightly stronger color 
reaction of the delinquents. } C 
among the delinquents is 0.87 as 
compared with 0.80 of the non- 
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Taste IV—Color Responses 


Delinquents Non-Delinquents 
zc 435 406 
Average = C of entire group 0.87 ® 0.80 
Average = C of those giving color responses 1.7 15 


Cases with no color responses 
Cases with color responses 
Cases with: 

1 or more FC 

1 or more CF 

1 or more C 

Cc + CF > FC 

FC > C + CF 


delinquents. And if we take only 
the records of those who give color 
responses then this difference be- 
comes more pronounced: & C for 
the delinquents giving color re- 
sponses is 1.7, for the non-delin- 
quents it is 1.5. In other words: 
if the delinquents have a color re- 
action at all, it tends to be slightly 
stronger than that of the non-de- 
linquents; and (c) a somewhat 
greater lability of this stronger 
color reaction among the delin- 
quents. They have a very slightly 
greater number of cases in which 
the number of CF + C is larger 
than the number of FC than of 
cases in which FC outnumbers CF 
+ C, whereas the reverse is true of 
the non-delinquents. This trend 
becomes somewhat more marked 
if the percentages are calculated 


TasLe V—Relative strength of FC 
vs. CF + C 


Non- 
Delinquents Delinquents 

giving color responses 

256 271 
No % No % 
>FcC lll 44 96 35.4 
+ CF 108 42 118 43.5 
+ CF 37 14 5721.1 
256 100 271. 100.0 
” This is almost identical with Endacott’s 
finding of = C = 0.88 for the average 
of his delinquent group. 


+c 


F 
C 
Cc 


No. 


244 
256 


169 
153 

40 
111 


No. 


229 
271 


186 
148 
28 
96 


108 ‘ 118 


not for the whole group but only 
for those giving color responses, as 
Table V shows. 


The factors which seem to have 
the largest share in producing 
these three trends are the greater 
number of records with FC re- 
sponses among the non-delin- 
quents, and the markedly greater 
number of records with pure C re- 
sponses among the delinquents. 

Table VI shows the distribution 
of the number of the different 
types of color responses per record. 


Taste VI — Distribution of Num- 
ber of FC, CF and C Responses 
per Record. 

Non- 
Delinquents Delinquents 
% No % 
FC 


1 4 133 26.6 
2 J 29 5.8 
$ J 15 

7 F 9 
any d 186 
CF 
1 J 102 
2 
3 
4 or more 
any 


Cc 


1 

2 

$ or more 
any 
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Experience Type 


Table VII shows that for all our 
subjects the introversive (in the 
majority of cases coarctative) expe- 
rience type is more frequent than 
the extratensive and _ coarctated 
one. It also shows that this tendency 
is more pronounced among the 
non-delinquents than among the 
delinquents, and that among the 
non-delinquents there are some- 
what more subjects with an intro- 
versive and fewer with an extra- 
tensive and coarctated experience 
type than among the delinquents. 


TasLe VII — Experience Types 
Non- 
Delinquents Delinquents 


No % No % 
159 =31.8 193 38.6 
131 26.2 103 20.6 

99 19.8 112 22.4 
i ae 92 18.4 
500 100.0 500 100.0 


IV. COMPARATIVE DATA FROM 
PREVIOUS RORSCHACH STUDIES OF 
JUVENILE DELINQUENTS 


From the Rorschach literature 
on juvenile delinquency only two 
articles offer data comparable to 
those that have been presented 
here. Endacott (5) studied a group 
of 100 delinquent boys, from a low 
income group, with an average 
age of 14-15, average mental age 
12-2. He had no control group, but 
compared his results with those 
obtained from non-delinquent, nor- 
mal boys in various countries by 
other investigators (Behn-Eschen- 
burg, Loosli-Usteri, Loepfe, Hertz) . 
Frére M.-Luc (10) studied a group 
of 80 delinquent and 80 non-de- 
linquent French-Canadian boys of 
an average age of 14-8. The delin- 


These are the cases in which the differ- 
ence between M and C does not ex- 
ceed one-half. 
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quent boys were taken at random 
from the reform school Saint-Jo- 
seph d’Alfred, the non-delinquents 
from the boarding school Laval- 
des-Rapides, Quebec. Both are re- 
ligious schools under the direction 
of the same Catholic order. 

Zulliger’s (22) study of juvenile 
thieves does not give statistical 
data. Dubitscher’s (4) material is 
not comparable to ours, since the 
28 children whom he studied in 
addition to his 100 adults were all 
psychopathic or feeble-minded. A 
recent paper by Bowlus and Shot- 
well (2) is based on the study of 
twelve delinquent girls who are all 
diagnosed as psychopathic and 
have a dull normal I.Q. 

Table VIII gives the compara- 
tive Rorschach scores from the 
present study and from Endacott’s 
and M.-Luc’s material. 

Endacott’s 100 delinquent boys 
show much the same average Ror- 
schach scores as our 500 delin- 
quents. M.-Luc’s results are in some 
respects different from Endacott’s 
and our material. The most strik- 
ing differences are that both his 
delinquent and _ non-delinquent 
boys give markedly more responses 
and have more Dd and S. The dif- 
ference between M.-Luc’s delin- 
quent and non-delinquent group, 
as far as R and Dd are concerned, 
is statistically insignificant whereas 
in our material it is significant. Re- 
garding S responses M.-Luc re- 
ports that the delinquents give a 
significantly higher number than 
the non-delinquents; in our mate- 
rial the non-delinquents give a sig- 
nificantly higher number of § re- 
sponses than the delinquents and 
the difference is more marked than 
in M.-Luc’s material. It is note- 
worthy that the number of R, Dd 
and §S in the entire group studied 
by M.-Luc is also much higher than 
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TasLe VIII—Comparable Rorschach Data from the Present 
Endacott’s and M.-Luc’s Investigations 
M> 
C% 
31.8 
38.6 


and From 


M= 
Cc% 
19.8 
22.4 


OM: 

ocy% 
26.2 
20.6 


B> 
M% 
22.2 
18.4 


R Dd S 
23.3 3.67 0.55 
26.2 5.09 0.91 


M 
0.91 
1.21 


FC 
0.53 
0.55 


CF C <xC 
0.45 0.11 0.87 
0.45 -0.07 0.80 


Delinquents 
Non-Del. 
Endacott’s 
Delinquents 
Luc’s Del. 
Luc’s 
Non-Del.” 


21.6 
37.7 


2.19 
13.7 


0.73 
2.7 


0.77 
0.34 


0.99 


0.49(CF4C)0.88 —.... te 
0.57 0.14 051 1.07 21 29 


38.6 13.6 24 14 1.16 055 0.17 1.37 51 


that found in the numerous other 
Rorschach studies of children and 
adolescents, with the exception of 
Lépfe’s (9) study of forty 10-13 
year old normal boys from Zuerich, 
Switzerland. Dubitscher (3), work- 
ing with 6-13 year old German girls 
found an equally high number of 
R in the 11-12 year old group, and 
an equally high number of S at 
age 12. However, Dd was much 
smaller in all his age groups and 
R and S showed a marked decrease 
at age 13. 

Since M.-Luc’s entire group shows 
unusually high R, Dd and S it 
seems likely that we have to deal 
with a cultural factor. It may be 
that the Catholic, French-Canadian 
background and the fact that these 
boys live in religious schools run 
by a religious order, produce more 
frequently and more thoroughly an 
authoritarian attitude and charac- 
ter-structure. The need to be ac- 
cepted and approved by the author- 
ity may lead to a definition of the 


“With the exception of R, the average 
score is not given by M.-Luc; it has 
been computed on the basis of the 
absolute number of the different types 
of responses given in his tabulations. 


The striking difference in the percent- , 


ages of those boys with an ambiequal 
experience type between M.-Luc’s and 
our sample may be due to the fact 
that we have considered as ambiequal 
not only the cases where C was exactly 
equal to M, but also those where C was 
one-half more or one-half less than M. 


Rorschach situation in which it 
seems important to the subject to 
show his industry and to produce 
as many responses as possible, with 
the resulting increase in R, Dd and 
S. 

In the M responses M.-Luc’s ma- 
terial, like ours, shows a trend to- 
ward more M_ in the non-delin- 
quents as compared with the delin- 
quents. In the color responses the 
figures are too small to have much 
significance. One factor that stands 
out, though, is that the delinquents 
in M.-Luc’s and in our material 
have more pure-C. This is more 
pronounced in M.-Luc’s than in 
our group, where pure C is alto- 
gether infrequent. On the other 
hand, M.-Luc’s non-delinquents 
have more CF than the delinquents 
whereas in our material CF is the 
same in both groups. 

Regarding the experience type 
M.-Luc’s, like our, material shows 
a stronger trend toward introver- 
siveness among the non-delinquents 
than among the delinquents, but 
—in contrast to our material—also 
a stronger trend toward extrover- 
siveness among the non-delinquents 
than among the delinquents. Al- 
most half of his delinquent group 
give neither color nor movement 
responses whereas coarctation in 
our sample occurs only in 26.2 per 
cent of the delinquents and 20.6 
per cent of the non-delinquents. 
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In spite of these differences, M.- 
Luc’s, Endacott’s and our results 
are similar when compared to the 
rather strikingly different summary 
which Zulliger gives of his findings 
with Swiss juvenile thieves. He re- 
ports (22, p. 156) that all his 75 
subjects show a marked tendency 
to give confabulated responses, 
that CF and C predominate strong- 
ly over FC responses and that there 
is a marked prevalence of CF and 
C over M responses. While he gives 
no statistical figures, perusal of his 
case records shows that they aver- 
age several CF and C responses 
each. In contrast to this, the out- 
standing characteristic of both de- 
linquents and non-delinquents in 
M.-Luc’s, Endacott’s and our mate- 
rial is the very marked prevalence 
of the entirely coarctated or the co- 
arctative experience type (OM:OC 
or not more than 1M:1C). This 
difference between Zulliger’s and 
our findings cannot be explained 
by the fact that Zulliger limited his 
study to juvenile thieves whereas 
our material comprises various 
kinds of delinquency. Although I 
have no information, at this writ- 
ing, about the breakdown of our 
delinquent group into various 
types of delinquency and of of- 
fenses it would be surprising if not 
the greater part of these 500 boys 
had done some stealing. It seems 
more likely to me that the explan- 
ation has to be sought in cultural 
and socio-economic differences. To 
steal, for a Swiss youth, probably 
means something different from 
what it means to a boy grown up 
in the tenement and slum areas of 
a big American city. The relatively 
stable economy of Switzerland, the 
comparative economic security en- 
joyed by even the low income 
groups as contrasted with those in 
other European countries, the rigid 
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conservative, slow-changing Swiss 
cultural and family pattern, all 
this probably has the effect that in 
order to become a thief in Switz- 
erland a boy needs to show a much 
greater lack of inhibitions and 
much more impulsiveness than is 
needed for a boy from the slum 
areas of New York, Boston or any 
other large city in USA to follow 
the pattern of a neighborhood 
gang. Stealing, in such a neighbor- 
hood, may well mean for the ado- 
lescent to conform to the pattern of 
large groups of his contemporaries 
whereas in Switzerland this would 
not be the case, certainly not to 
the same extent. 

Predominance of the coarctated 
and the coarctative experience 
types is the outstanding character- 
istic of the entire group studied 
here. The average experience type 
of the group as a whole is 1.06M: 
0.84 C. This differs markedly from 
the results of Hertz’s (8) study of 
76 adolescents, 41 boys and 35 girls, 
at 12 and 15 years of age. They 
show a dilated experience type or 
tend toward dilation. Her subjects 
have high average intelligence and 
come from a high socio-economic 
group. The difference in educa- 
tional and socio-economic back- 
ground between her and our group 
is likely to account for the differ- 
ence in experience types. The ca- 
pacity for experience, represented 
by a dilated experience type, is not 
easily developed by people living 
under considerable social and eco- 
nomic stress. 

The trend of the non-delinquents 
to produce more R and more Dd 
and, not as marked, more S has 
already been discussed, with iis 
probable implication of a more 
authoritarian attitude of the non- 
delinquent group. 

The differences between the two 
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groups in movement and color re- 
sponses are too slight to warrant 
interpretation. At best they may 
give rise to some questions. The 
color reactions together with the 
data on experience types suggest 
that one type of delinquent, quite 
frequently found in our material, 
is the constricted (coarctated) one. 
To this group may belong boys 
who are unemotional and matter- 
of-fact and those who show pri- 
marily resistance to pressure which 
may range from the necessity to 
withstand economic and other 
frustrations to rigid defensiveness 
against authority. Another type of 
juvenile delinquent, very much 
rarer in our material, is the more 
impulsive one. This is suggested 
by the fact that when the deiin- 
quents have a color reaction (which 
is not quite as frequent as in the 
non-delinquent group) this color 
reaction tends to be somewhat 
stronger and more unbalanced 
than the color reactions of the non- 
delinquent group. Such impulsive- 
ness as this stronger and more un- 
balanced color reaction occasion- 
ally might indicate, however, rare- 
ly if ever reaches the degree which 
Zulliger reports as typical of the 
Swiss juvenile thieves. 

The somewhat higher incidence 
of M among the non-delinquents 
would be consistent with the as- 
sumption that in kinaesthetic re- 
actions the impulse toward motor 
activity, towgrd acting out in 
reality, is delayed or sublimated. 
Mental activity takes the place of 
direct motor activity in the outer 
world. Hence the tendency toward 
introversiveness in the M - type, 
which also is somewhat more 
marked im our non-delinquents 
than in our delinquents. 

On the whole, the differences in 
terms of isolated Rorschach scores 
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between the delinquents and non- 
delinquents are very much smaller 
than the similarities are. The dif- 
ferences become more marked 


when the total configurations of 
the Rorschach records are studied 
with methods of qualitative rather 
than quantitative analysis.2% 
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A. INTRODUCTION 
A consideration of Color 


Goethe once wrote that “grey is 
the color of all theory,” the impli- 
cation being that it is only with 
the addition of color that we leave 
the theoretical and approach the 
real. The individual lives in a 
world of color in which the chro- 
matic character of objects is a di- 
mension that cannot be separated 
from the things which comprise 
his world. Color is a vital environ- 
mental factor and, therefore, is as- 
sociated with the realistic. Aristotle 
explains that understanding is ob- 
tained by the participant when he 
recognizes that the representation 
is true to life. Color has always 
been a major source of interest and 
stimulation. 


Luckiesh (6) is among the writ- 
ers who see the psychological im- 
portance of color. He writes: 

The wonderful gift of color vision has 

made it possible to touch the emo- 

tional side of the human organisms 
through color in Nature and through 
the use of color in such arts as paint- 


* Reviewed in the Veterans Administra- 
tion and published with the approval 
of the Chief Medical Director. The 
statements and conclusions published 
by the author are the result of his own 
study and do not necessarily reflect the 
Opinion or policy of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. 

Presented in part at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the National Education Research 
Association, Atlantic City, 1950. 
Presented in part at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the AAAS, New York, 1949. 


ing, architecture, 
and drama. 
And again, 
At least there is much of interest in 
the colors of Nature, much that ap- 
parently is tuned in sympathy with 
human moods, and much that has been 
the source of our meagre language of 
color. 
Psychologists have long felt an in- 
terest in the problem of color and 
its emotional character as well as 
the psycho-physical considerations. 
When does color first play a role 
in the life of the human? Lowen- 
feld (5) states that “among the 
first visual perceptions are those of 
color,” while Rand, Sweeny and 
Vincent (10) give us an approxi- 
mate age: 
Most authors agree that colors as well 
as brightness are recognized at about 
thirty months of age. This does not 
mean that children name colors at this 
age without a great deal of coaching; 
it means, rather, that they have learned 
to discriminate between colors so that 
they can match saturated colors ac- 
curately. The primary colors can be 
named correctly by average children of 
five years. 
The recognition of colors is but 
one step in color perception, fol- 
lowed by an association and fusion 
of colors to objects and classes of 
objects and these associations, in 


literature, dancing 


. turn, effect the perception of the 


object. So, for example, a person 
first sees grass as green, makes the 
association of the color to the grass, 
and later on expects grass, if it be 
real, to be green. So we see that 
perceptually, the world is integrat- 
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ed in terms of color which trans- 
cends mere knowledge or recogni- 
tion of the color. 

Rorschach (12) believed that 
color was releasing to the emotion- 
al life, and Bell (3), discussing 
Rorschach’s Test, states, “The color 
scores in the test reveal the sub- 
ject’s emotional relationships to 
his environment.” Also, in a dis- 
cussion of the Rorschach, Rapa- 
port, Gill and Schafer (11) attempt 
to explain why the color responses 
on the test should represent the 
subject’s emotional relationships to 
the world. They state that to say 
“that the colors have an impact 
upon the associative processes simi- 
lar to that of affects in everyday 
life . . . offers no dynamic explana- 
tion of the relationship, but mere- 
ly asserts its existence and attempts 
to describe its manifestations.” 
These authors “feel that the fol- 
lowing formulation of the relation- 
ship goes as far as one can go at 
the present state of knowledge: It 
appears that, dependent upon their 
organization of affects and im- 
pulses, and their modes of control 
of these, individuals have associa- 
tive processes which allow for deal- 
ing with the color-impressions in a 
specific manner characteristic of 
their affective life.” 


Throughout these references we 
see a clear recognition of the re- 
lationship that exists between color 
and emotional expression. Again, 
we may quote Luckiesh (7), who 
sums up the considerations of color 
perception and emotionality: 

. .. The eye is the primary apparatus 

especially designed and adapted for the 

perception of color. It is the normal 
gateway for the stimulus on its way 
to arouse a color sensation, and, fi- 

nally, an emotion .. . 

In order to add natural colora- 
tion to the standard TAT cards, a 
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professional artist was engaged and 
given no instructions other than to 
color the various pictures in a man- 
ner she would consider to be true 
and natural. No attempt was made 
to effect a psychological use of col- 
or choice, the feeling being that 
an artist who was psychologically 
naive would be able to work bet- 
ter at the realistic, aesthetic level 
if she were not burdened with an- 
alytic color selection. 

The colors were applied directly 
to the cards by the use of oil paints 
and brush, a variety of colors be- 
ing used in the whole series. Chro- 
matic cards 9GF and 13MF are 
reproduced in this article. 


B. THE PROBLEM 


Considering the extremely im- 
portant role that color plays in the 
daily existence of an individual, it 
seems most reasonable to assume 
that a projective technique, such 
as the Thematic Apperception 
Test, which is designed to reflect 
the person in his milieu would gain 
much through the addition of nat- 
ural coloration. Omnipresent color 
cannot be divorced from reality. 
Attention is drawn to the fact that 
a proportion of daily stimuli are 
achromatic, e.g., pictures in news- 
papers and magazines, most mo- 
tion pictures, and television at the 
present time. 

It is believed that color is un- 
consciously imposed upon these 
presentations by the reader or 
viewer in order that it can be 
recognized and accepted as depict- 
ing reality. The true color blind 
individual accepts indiscriminately 
both achromatic and chromatic 
representations as mirroring reality 
since he has known no other. 

It is with this purpose in mind 
that chromatic modifications were 
devised for both the Thematic Ap- 
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perception Test and the Thomp- 
son Modification of the Thematic 
Apperception Test (hereafter re- 
ferred to as the TAT and T-TAT, 
respectively). The assumption is 
made that an achromatic series 
would yield results less productive 
than a series in color which would 
have the added advantages of in- 
creased emotional tone and reality. 
Patients being examined with a 
TAT are restrained, the writers 
believe, when confronted by a set 
of achromatic pictures which do 
not approach reality as they are 
accustomed to perceiving it. One 
criticism which has been leveled 
at the TAT is that the subject 
cannot help but tell a depressed, 
anxious story. This is only par- 
tially justified, but it is true that 
achromatic pictures seem to have 
a depressing effect upon the per- 
son telling a story. This would 
also be precluded by the use of 
natural coloration in the set of 
cards. The question may be raised 
that it may not be desirable to 
provide the subject with a chro- 
matic series which would be less 
anxiety-producing, inasmuch as we 
are attempting to search out the 
dynamics and problem constella- 
tions of the patient, but it is felt 
that such anxiety as the achro- 
matic test may engender is an 
artificial, unnecessary test of anxi- 
ety which may prevent significant 
material from emerging because of 
a “freezing” restraint. 

There are two main premises in 
the creation of the modification of 
the TAT under discussion: 


1. That identification is.a se- , 


lective process; from all possible 
phantasies related to the stimulus 
object, the subject will select one 
or more around which to build his 
‘story’. The inclusion of boys and 
girls, men and women in the pic- 
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tures selected by Murray, was 
based upon the assumption that 
identification would be greatest 
when there existed the greatest 
number of symbolic elements com- 
mon to the perceiver (8) . 

A corollary to this is that iden- 
tification is most readily made with 
persons of a similar cultural back- 
ground. 

Guera (4) has indicated that 
“,... as a projective test, the TAT 
presents some characteristics from 
its origin reflective of a given era 
and environment. It should be 
useful to give those characteristics 
a greater adaptability according to 
different nationality groups.” 

2. That, to understand the in- 
dividual’s phantasy productions as 
reflecting the dynamics of current 
perturbations a situation must be 
presented which can be accepted 
as mirroring reality. 


To investigate this problem of 
reality vs. irreality as believed re- 
flected in chromatic as opposed to 
achromatic representations of life 
situations, modifications in color 
were made of the two existing 
TAT series, the achromatic 
TAT (9) and the T-TAT (13). 
The complete sets were modified 
by the addition of color; the fol- 
lowing cards were selected for re- 
search purposes: 
6GF.“A young woman sitting on the 

edge of a sofa looks back over her 
shoulder at an older man with a 
pipe in his mouth who seems to be 
addressing her.” 

. “A woman is clutching the shoul- 
ders of a man whose face and body 
are averted as if he were trying 
to pull away from her.” 

“The portrait of a young woman. 
A weird old woman with a shawl 
over her head is grimacing in the 
background.” 

12BG.“A rowboat is drawn up on the 
bank of a woodland stream. There 
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are no human figures in the pic- 
ture.” 

13MF.“A young man is standing with 
downcast head buried in his arms. 

Behind him is the figure of a wom- 

an lying in bed.” * 

A pilot study was designed to 
test the nature of the differences 
that might exist between the 
achromatic and chromatic TAT 
and T-TAT series. The differences 
under consideration were variabil- 
ity in productivity and affective 
content. Productivity was defined 
as the number of words produced 
in compliance with the instruc- 
tions to “make up a story.” Af- 
fective content was limited to the 
discernment of the following vari- 
ables, defined by Aron (2) in her 
modification of Murray's (8) sys- 
tematic analysis of personality into 
need-press variables, as follows: 

I. Affective trends (moods) accompany- 

ing behavior. 
A. Pleasant 

.-Calm (Calm)....The hero expe- 
riences feelings of quietude, 
peace, calmness resulting from 
satisfaction of needs. 

.--Elation (Ela)....The hero expe- 
riences feeling of zest, excite- 
ment, elation; he expresses an 
active, expansive, free-floating 
emotion. 

B. Unpleasant 

....Dejection (Dej)....The hero expe- 
riences feelings of depression, 
sadness, grief. 

Tension (Ten)....The hero feels 
anxious, worried, tense, actively 
distressed over something. 

II. Moods accompanying environmental 
trends. 
A. Pleasant 

..Calm (Calm)....The hero’s envi- 
ronment is peaceful, calm. The 
atmosphere is pleasant. Circum- 
stances are adequate to fulfill 
the hero’s needs. 

...Elation (Ela)....People in the 


* These descriptions are quoted from 
Murray’s TAT Manual (9). 
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hero’s environment are elated. 
There is excitement in the air. 
B. Unpleasant 

---Gloom (Gloom)....The hero’s en- 
vironment is gloomy. Things 
look black, things are going bad- 
ly. The situation is a bad one 
for the hero. It is a sad state of 
affairs. The people around the 
hero are all sad. The hero has 
had some sad news. 

Tension (Ten)....The people in 
the hero’s environment are wor- 
ried. There is tension, anxiety 
in the air. 

III. Variables describing beneficial or de- 
priving characteristics of human and 
non-human objects. 

A. Attributed to human characters 

1. Endogenous benefits 
.--Physical Beauty 

hero is beautiful, 
well-built physically. 

..-Physical strength (PS)....The 
hero is physically strong, pow- 
erful. 

.--Mental Health (Mt H)....The 
hero is mentally healthy, alert. 
He has a strong character or 
exhibits mental stamina. 

.--Mental Health - Intelligence 
(Mt H-Int)...The hero is in- 
telligent and/or talented. 

2. Endogenous deprivations 
....Physical Ugliness (PU)....The 

hero is ugly. His looks are dis- 
pleasing. 

....Physical Weakness (PW)....The 
hero is not physically strong, 
powerful. He is physically 
weak. 

B. Attributed to the non-human en- 
vironment. 

1. Exogenous benefits 
....Congenial Environment (Cong) 

....The hero’s environment is 
pleasant and satisfying to his 
needs. 

..Congenial Environment... 
Wealth (Cong-W)....The hero's 
environment is a lavish one. 
He comes from a wealthy home. 

..Congenial Environment... 
Beauty (Cong-B)....The hero’s 
environment is beautiful. It is 
pleasant to look at. 


(PB)....The 
handsome, 
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2. Exogenous deprivations 

.-U ncongenial Environment 
(Unc)....The hero’s  environ- 
ment is unpleasant and does 
not satisfy his needs. 

.--Uncongenial Environment... 
Poverty (Unc-P)....The hero’s 
environment is one of poverty; 
he comes from a poor family. 

...Uncongenial Environment... 
Ugly (Unc-U)....The hero’s en- 
vironment is ugly; it is un- 
pleasant to behold. 

IV. Outcomes initiated by the activity of 
the hero. 

A.Goal oriented outcomes (These 
variables are followed by a nota- 
tion of the content variables that 
are gratified or not gratified in the 
outcome.) 

....Gratification (Gr)...The hero 
achieves a goal or gains satisfac- 
tion from striving. He succeeds 
in accomplishing a task he had 
set for himself. 

(Example) After a story describ- 
ing attempts by the hero to 
accumulate wealth, “He finally 
does become rich.” 

....Failure (Fail)....The hero fails 
to achieve a goal that he has 
striven to reach. 

(Example) After a story in which 
a father attempts to direct his 
son’s behavior. “Even though 
he tries hard he will never 
succeed in influencing him.” 


B. Striving oriented outcomes (These 
variables are followed by a nota- 
tion of the content variables de- 
scribing the nature of the striving. 
The outcome Inde S may be re- 
corded without content variables 
when it is expressed without any 
definite content, e.g., “He doesn’t 
know what he will do” without fur- 
ther explanation of the alterna- 
tives.) 


...Continued Striving (Cont S§).... 


The main needs of the hero ex- 
pressed in the story are reiter- 
ated in the outcome. He con- 
tinues to seek gratification of 
certain needs. 

(Example) “The man will go on 


helping people who are less 
fortunate than he.” 

..-Restriving or Counterstriving 
(Re_ S)....The hero reacts to 
threatened or real (moral or 
physical) injury or loss by at- 
tempts at restriving. 

(Example) After a story in which 
a woman fails at her career 
as an actress. “She will not 
consider herself defeated but 
will make another attempt at 
acting.” 

..-Discontinuation of Striving 
(Dscont S)....The striving exhib- 
ited within the story by the hero 
is discontinued. The hero will 
no longer act as he has in the 
story. 

(Example) “She decides that he 
(her boy friend) would be 
better off with someone else. 
So she breaks off relations with 
him.” 

...Indecision about Striving (Inde 
S)....The hero is unable to decide 
what direction to take for fur- 
ther striving. 

(Example) “He doesn’t know 
whether he should do what his 
mother says or do as he wants 
to do.” 

...-New Striving (New S)....The con- 
flict within the story having been 
solved, the hero will start out 
anew. 

(Example) “Now that he is well 
again, he wants to find a girl 
and get married.” 

V. Outcomes initiated by external 
sources. 

A.Continuation of press oriented 
story content (These variables are 
followed by a notation describing 
the content of the imposed press. 
Im C § is also followed by a con- 
tent variable describing the na- 
ture of the striving.) 

...._Imposed Continued Striving (Im 
C §)....The hero is forced by cir- 
cumstances to continue a given 
pattern of activity. This activity 
may be the result of an unsatis- 
factory solution to a problem 
presented in the story, eg., 





“From now on he will have to 

take care of her.” 

(Example) “Since his mother 
won’t allow him to leave he 
will have to go back to his old 
job and try to make good.” 

...-Continuation of Press (Cont P).... 
A press described within the story 
is said to continue for an indefi- 
nite length of time. 

(Example) “Her mother will con- 
tinue to help her.” 

Press Oriented Outcome Solutions. 
(These variables are followed by a no- 
tation describing the content of the 
press and the conflict that is solved 
by the outcome.) 

..--Discontinuation of Press (Dscont 
P)....A problem of conflict with- 
in the story content is solved by 
the discontinuation of behavior 
from an external force that had 
been imposed upon the hero. 
(Example) “After a while his 

son grows up and doesn’t have 
to rely on him so much.” 

Gratuitous Press (Grat P)...A 
conflict or problem described 
within the story content is solved 
as the result of a gratuity offered 
by an external source, and for 
which the hero has not striven. 
Additional content variables are 
added here for clarification: 

(1) Forgiveness (Fg); (2) Gift 

(Gft); (3) Physical Cure (Phy 

Cure); (4) Removal of Threat- 

ening Press. 

(Example) “His sister forgives 
him for refusing to help her 
when she needed him, and so 
they became friends again.” 

..-Press of external manipulation 
(Mp P)....A conflict or problem 
described within the story con- 
tent is solved when external 
forces (e.g., p Pun, p Death, p 
Dom) alter the situation. 
(Example) “He has committed 

a crime; they send him to jail.” 
VI. Lack of outcome (at the end of the 
story) 

...No outcome (NO)....The story- 
teller does not conclude his 
story; or his “story” consists of 
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* description of mere statements 
of “what has happened” so that 
the lack of story content permits 
no outcome. 

Quantification of the data was 
thus assured by noting the fre- 
quency of the “phrase or sentence 
and the variables used to denote 
it” (2), making it possible to test 
the following hypothesis: There 
will be no differences in the pro- 
tocols given to otherwise identical 
achromatic and chromatic TAT 
and T-TAT pictures when viewed 
by members of the respective cul- 
ture groups for whom the pictures 
were designed. 


C. METHODS AND PROCEDURE® 


The population from which the 
experimental sample was drawn 
consisted of students enrolled in 
two institutions of higher learn- 
ing, one for Negroes and one for 
whites. Both institutions were lo- 
cated in a town of 100,000 popu- 
lation in the southwest. Of the 
110 students who produced TAT 
and T-TAT stories, 80 were Negro 
and 30 were white, all enrolled in 
psychology courses. The Negro 
group was divided into two sub- 
groups, one of fifty students and 
one of 30 students while the white 
group was divided into two sub- 
groups of fifteen each. Both male 
and fer.ale subjects composed each 
group. All subjects wrote stories 
to both the achromatic and chro- 
matic pictures for their respective 
culture groups. A time interval of 
seven days elapsed between each 
presentation. Table I schematically 
presents the order of presentation 
of the two series to the different 


5 Because of the similarity in method 


and procedure between the present 
study and that of the study of the T- 
TAT, a portion of the material which 
appeared in the earlier paper, has been 
adapted for use in this article. 
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groups. (A “C” following the test 
designation denotes the chromatic 
modification. “N” following the 
group number is Negro, “W” is 
white.) 


TasLe I — Order of Presentation 
of Materials to the Group 
Time 
Test Interval Test 
I (N) 50 T-TAT 7days T-TAT-C 
Il (N) 30 T-TAT-C 7 days T-TAT 
Ill (W) 15 TAT 7 days TAT-C 
IV (W) 15 TAT-C 7days TAT 


In order to rule out the bias of 
white administrators with Negro 
students, a Negro administered the 
instructions and was present in the 
room in such an authority through- 
out the two sessions with Group 
I. Group II of the Negroes was 
done by a white administrator. 
Both white groups, III and IV had 
white administrators. 

Groups I, II, and III, IV were 
tested on the same days, but in 
separate rooms within their respec- 
tive institutions. Upon completing 
the second presentation of the pic- 
tures, the two negro groups were 
brought together. At this time, the 
combined group was shown the 
two forms of each picture, for ex- 
ample 4 T-TAT chromatic and 
achromatic, and were asked to 
state which one of the pair was 
preferred. These preferences were 
written by each participant. The 
same procedure was used for the 
white students. 


Group administration of the ma- 
terials was made possible by re- 
producing the pictures of both sets 
of standard-sized slides (4” x 5”). 


Group N 


The slides were then projected on ° 


a four by five foot Da-Lite screen. 
The size of the groups allowed for 
clear visibility of the screen by 
every member. The subjects found 
on each chair-desk an ample sup- 
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ply of white bond paper 8” x 11”, 
and three sharpened No. 2 pencils 
without erasers. Each student tak- 
ing the test was handed a sheet of 
instructions for the testing situa- 
tion. Before beginning the test, in 
each of the testing situations, the 
instructions were read aloud to the 
group in order to insure that each 
participant was fully aware of 
what was expected of him. 


The instructions were as follows: 

Instructions: This is an opportunity 
for free imagination. Pictures will 
be projected upon the screen and 
you are to make up a story about 
each picture. Write your story on 
the paper provided at your place. 
Number each story according to the 
picture presented. This number will 
be announced just before each pic- 
ture is shown.’On the completion of 
each story, place the story you have 
written face down on the floor be- 
side you. 

Each picture will be shown for ten 

minutes. Include the following parts 

in each story: 

a. What has led up to the situation 
in the picture. 

b. Describe what is happening at the 
moment and what the characters 
are feeling, doing and thinking. 

c. State what the outcome will be. 

d.Ten minutes will be allowed for 
the completion of each story. Warn- 
ing to bring your story to a close 
will be given at 8 and 9 minutes. 

Do not write your name on the stories 

but do put your initials on the top 

right hand corner of each page. The 
purpose of this test is to compare one 
group’s material against another's. 

A ten-minute limit per picture 
allowed one minute of projection 
in a darkened room and nine min- 
utes during which the lights were 
on, the picture was visible and the 
students wrote their responses. The 
ten-minute time interval for the 
showing of each picture was arbi- 
trarily established. 
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D. REsULTs 


The null hypothesis, as set up 
for this experiment, asserts: “No 
differences in verbal productivity, 
as measured by the length of pro- 
tocol, or affective values, as deter- 
mined from the literary content, 
exist between the records given by 
the same individual to two com- 
parable pictures, one achromatic 
and one chromatic.” The quanti- 
fication of the protocols for the 
factors given above is justified on 
the grounds that it tends to reflect 
the subject’s freedom or lack of 
freedom, in identifying with the 
subject matter of the test. 

To a large extent for each pair 
of cards and for the totals the 
length of protocols obtained from 
the chromatic series of both forms 
of the TAT is significantly greater 
than that obtained from the achro- 
matic series. The values of “t” 
between the total number of words 
given to the achromatic and chro- 
matic series within the individual 
Negro and white groups were sig- 
nificant at the 5% level of con- 
fidence. When inter-group com- 
parisons were made, a “‘t” was ob- 
tained which was significant at the 
1% level of confidence. This may 
be accounted for on the grounds 
of disparity of educational oppor- 
tunity and its corollary, language 
facility, as found in the southern 
regions of the United States. 


Of the protocols obtained from 
the four groups, 10 pairs or 100 
stories were randomly selected from 


Tas.e II — Group Distribution of 
Protocols Selected for Intensive 
Study 


Group 
I 
II 
Ill 
IV 
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each of the groups for intensive 
study. 

These were then analyzed for 
the factors as described by Aron. 
No attempt was made to camou- 
flage the source of the story, that 
is, whether it was a story written 
to an achromatic or chromatic 
card. Since the content was scored 
and then rechecked by the other 
author, both very familiar with 
the scoring scheme, no reliability 
check was made. Under such cir- 
cumstances the coefficient could be 
expected to have been high. The 
tabulations for each individual 
protocol will not be given since 
this is a pilot study whose pur- 
pose was to determine if, for a 
group, differences were discernible. 
For that reason only, the gross 
count of the individual variables 
for each card, both achromatic and 
chromatic, will be given. This ma- 
terial is to be found in Table III 
with X?’s computed for each of 
the differences obtained. 


From Table III it will be seen 
that for each card both in the TAT 
and T-TAT series, the frequencies 
are given for the various variables 
as given to the achromatic and 
chromatic cards. Since the experi- 
mental design called for a rotation 
of the two sets so that each group 
saw both the achromatic and chro- 
matic cards, it is not necessary to 
present the data for the individual 
groups, only that obtained from 
the cultural group as a whole, re- 
gardless of the order of presenta- 
tion. 

The summation of these fre- 
quencies, as found in the protocols 
given to the two forms of the TAT 
and T-TAT, comprises the data 
given in Table IV. The differences 
between the achromatic and the 
chromatic cards for the TAT and 
T-TAT are not significant for all 
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the variables. Under such condi- 
tions one would be right from an 
all or none point of view to say 
that the null hypothesis has been 
upheld. It is, on the other hand, 
contended that in dealing with in- 
dividuals we must be able to ac- 
cept the data upon which further 
theorizing and research will be 
built, and those data which are 
clinically acceptable for effective 
understanding of dynamic inter- 
relationships. 

It will be noted that in the four 
instances where the probability was 
.50 (two being found in the Negro 
group for the variables describing 
beneficial or depriving character- 
istics of human and non-human 
objects) , (two in the white group, 
one describing outcomes initiated 
by the hero in terms of striving 
oriented outcomes, and one indi- 
cating lack of outcome being equal- 
ly distributed between the chro- 
matic and achromatic protocols) 
and in the one instance where P 
was .00 (for the white group there 
was an equal distribution for the 
variable unpleasant affective trends 
as found in the protocols given to 
the achromatic and _ chromatic 
cards) , similar probability was not 
found in the other culture group. 
In fact, in each instance the proba- 
bility was decreased. Culture dif- 
ferences may account for such dis- 
crepancies. 


SUMMARY 


1. The purpose of this study 
was to test the following null 
hypothesis: 

There is no difference between 
the productivity and content of the 
protocols given to the standard 
achromatic cards, of both the TAT 
and the T-TAT, as compared with 
similar measurable factors in chro- 
matic modifications. 
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2. This was accomplished by an 
experiment in which the subjects, 
80 Negro and 30 white college stu- 
dents, were divided into four 
groups and then presented with 
identical achromatic and chromatic 
pictures designed to reflect the at- 
tributes of the white and Negro 
culture groups. A time period of 
seven days was allowed to elapse 
between the reverse order presenta- 
tion of the achromatic and chro- 
matic pictures. 

3. The protocols obtained were 
scored for productivity (number of 
words), as well as the content, 
analysis of the latter being limited 
to a series of 12 variables result- 
ing from the combination of 33 
discrete ones. 

4. Under the conditions of the 
experiment, it was found that the 
use of coloration in both the TAT 
and the T-TAT produced verbal 
productivity as well as dynamic 
content that had statistical sig- 
nificance. The null hypothesis 
when applied to the total study 
was upheld. When it was applied 
to each card, and to each variable 
scored for each card, and for the 
total number of cards, the null 
hypothesis was rejected in more 
areas than it was upheld. 

5. It is believed that the follow- 
ing clinical interpretation is justi- 
fied by the results of this study: 
The degree of identification to the 
pictorial material as measured by 
length and content of the protocol 
will be a direct function of the 
material represented by the pic- 
tures. The identification is likely 
to be greatest when the pictorial 
material reflects not only his cul- 
ture, but also a chromatic reality 


‘to the individual. From this it is 


important to note that an individ- 
ual assimilated within any one cul- 
ture group is behaviorally and 
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emotionally affected by the tenets 
of that group regardless of the de- 
gree of consciousness with which 
he personally associates with that 


group. 
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CASE STUDY 


The Use of Projective Techniques in the Study of a Case 
of Female Homosexuality’ 


ERIKA O. Fromm, Pu.D.? AND ANNA S. ELONEN, PH.D. 


To date no Rorschach and few 
Szondi studies have been pub- 
lished on the subject of female 
homosexuality. Therefore, it was 
decided a Lesbian patient be fol- 
lowed through therapy with pro- 
jective techniques. Prior to treat- 
ment, the patient had been given 
the Stanford - Binet, Kuhlmann, 
Rorschach and a number of voca- 
tional tests. During the fifth to 
eighth month of treatment the 
Rorschach, Thematic Appercep- 
tion Test and Szondi were admin- 
istered. Fifteen months later the 
Szondi, Rorschach and Thematic 
Apperception Test were readmin- 
istered. 

The dynamics of female homo- 
sexuality are traced by some psy- 
choanalytic authors to an early, 
unsolved pre-oedipal conflict. Or- 
iginally Freud (19) assumed that 
female homosexuality is the result 
of oedipal regression. Later Freud 
stated (20) that in the female 
homosexual the basic attachment 
to the phallic mother has been 
shattered through hatred at the 
time of the transition from the pre- 
oedipal to the oedipal period. 


1 We wish to acknowledge our indebted- 
ness to Dr. Henry Von Witzleben, Dr. 
Edwin R. Eisler, Mrs. Ruth Lambert 
Bromberg, Mrs. Harriett Moore, Mrs. Jane 
Bortz, Mrs. Sylvia Knie and Mrs. Ruth 
Shlaes for their help with the material. 

Part of this paper was presented at the 
Szondi Round Table of the American Psy- 
chological Association convention in Den- 
ver, September, 1949. 

*Francis W. Parker School, formerly 
with the Veterans Rehabilitation Center, 
Chicago. 

*Department of Psychiatry, University 
of Chicago. 


In her early work Helene 
Deutsch (14) had elaborated on 
Freud's later concept by reporting 
that her female homosexual pa- 
tients repeated in the homosexual 
perversion the child-mother fixa- 
tion rather than the oedipal con- 
flict. In many homosexual women 
she found the hatred for the pre- 
oedipal mother to be very strong. 

According to Deutsch this hatred 
gives rise to reactive guilt feelings 
and the patients attempt to deny 
their feelings of hostility toward 
the mother by the defense: “I am 
not the refused and rejected child; 
I am a loved child and nourished 
by you.” (14). 

Later, in her book, The Psychol- 
ogy of Women, Helene Deutsch 
(15) reported that in most cases 
of female homosexuality an urge 
to union with the mother is the 
basic factor, but that added to this 
is the relationship to the father in 
the triangular situation of puberty. 
If the father disappoints the girl 
during puberty and arouses infan- 
tile feelings of hostility, there is 
the danger that she will turn away 
from heterosexuality and will dis- 
tort her love for the mother into 
homosexuality. Albertine L. Win- 
ner (33) also stressed that homo- 
sexuality was an arrest of normal 
sexual development at the adoles- 
cent stage. 

Bergler (6), too, traced the un- 
conscious reason for female homo- 
sexuality to an unsolved oral con- 
flict of the pre-oedipal child with 
the mother. This conflict according 
to Bergler is not of libidinous, but 
of aggressive content. 
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Lampl-deGroot (24) related fe- 
male homosexuality to the struggle 
between active and passive striv- 
ings in women. The little girl 
makes the mother responsible for 
the narcissistic insult which she ex- 
periences when she discovers she 
does not possess a penis. There- 
fore, in this pre-oedipal phase, she 
hates the mother. In order to make 
up for the narcissistic injury she 
needs a replenishment by passively 
being loved, and as she hates the 
mother she does not normally turn 
back to the mother but turns to the 
father with this passive desire to 
be loved. If the father at this time 
rebuffs her she often returns to her 
old but now hostile tie to the moth- 
er and can become an active homo- 
sexual. 

Silverberg (29) in discussing the 
dynamics of passive male homo- 
sexuality stated that the boy’s basic 
unconscious motive is to separate 
the father from the mother, to 
offer himself as a sexual object to 
the father so the father will have 
no further need of the mother as 
a sexual object, and thus leave 
the mother free to become the ex- 
clusive sexual property of the boy. 
It could be inferred that the re- 
verse process holds true for the 
girl. 

Alexander (3, p. 263) added to 
Silverberg’s theory another factor. 
He felt that in some types of male 
homosexuality the boy identifies 
positively with the mother and at- 
tempts to give a younger boy the 
kind of love which he himself 
would have liked to receive from 
the mother. In this way he enjoys 
vicarious satisfaction. Again it can 
be inferred that a reverse process 
may underlie some forms of female 
homosexuality. The girl identifies 
with the father and gives a younger 
girl the kind of love she would 


have liked to receive from the fa- 
ther. As can be seen one of Feni- 
chel’s (18) viewpoints coincides 
with this. 

Bacon (4) interprets homosex- 
uality as a defense against deeper 
anxiety on the genital level, that 
is, anxiety on the basis of the oedi- 
pal conflict. 

Another factor not to be over- 
looked in the genesis of female 
homosexuality is castration anxi- 
ety. Abraham (1) stated that fe- 
male homosexuality frequently is 
a reaction to the castration com- 
plex. It may develop when the girl 
discovers the lack of male genitalia 
and interprets this as having been 
damaged through castration by her 
father. A desire to revenge herself 
on her father then arises and, sub- 
sequently, her hostility may be 
transferred from the father to all 
men. Fenichel (18) postulated that 
the two main etiological factors in 
female homosexuality are the re- 
pulsion from heterosexuality orig- 
inating in the castration complex, 
and the attraction to the female 
sex through early libidinal fixa- 
tion to the mother. He described 
two active “masculine” types of 
homosexual women. The first type 
responds to disappointment of 
oedipal wishes toward the father 
by hostile identification with him 
and consequently assumes an ac- 
tive “masculine” relation to wom- 
en who represent mother-equiv- 
alents. Such women deny their 
castration complex, and by means 
of their homosexuality reassure 
themselves that they do not need 
men. Unconsciously they fantasy 
that they possess a penis and that 
they can behave toward women in 
the way in which the father be- 
haved toward the mother. The sec- 
ond type of homosexual woman, 
too, has progressed to the oedipal 
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level. After having identified with 
the father she chooses young girls 
as love objects who serve not as 
representatives of her own mother, 
but as representatives of herself. 
Such a woman then behaves to- 
ward the other girl as she wished 
to have been treated by her father. 

In contrast to these active ‘mas- 
culine” female homosexuals, Feni- 
chel describes the passive, non- 
masculine homosexual type of 
woman with strong passive needs, 
which she longs to have satisfied 
by a mother figure. Regression to 
the oral level or fixation on it is 
a prominent factor in all three 
types. Contrary to Bergler’s view, 
Abraham and Fenichel put empha- 
sis both on the oedipus and the 
castration complex. 

Bender and Paster (5) conclud- 
ed from their study of homosexual 
children that any of the following 
three can be determining factors in 
homosexuality: inadequacy of the 
family life during infancy; absence 
or abusiveness of the parent of the 
same sex during early childhood; 
and the dominance or over-solicit- 
ousness of the parent of the oppo- 
site sex. 

Brody (10) described the case 
of a woman who had a deprived 
childhood, had lost her mother at 
the oedipal stage, and feared her 
alcoholic and abusive father. She 
became a homosexual and turned 
toward women not because of her 
love for them but because she felt 
she had less to fear from them 
than from men. 

In the psychological literature 
two papers, one by Bergmann (8) 
and one by Due and Wright (16) 
have been published on signs of 
male homosexuality in the Ror- 
schach. Szondi (30) , Deri (13) , and 
Calabresi (12) have presented spe- 
cific homosexual patterns on the 


Szondi test. No studies on female 
homosexuality with the Thematic 
Apperception Test or the Ror- 
schach were found. 

In this paper an attempt will be 
made to demonstrate the use of 
various psychological measures, in- 
telligence tests, and, in particular, 
projective techniques in uncover- 
ing emotional disturbances. Their 
value in arriving at a diagnosis 
and in understanding the underly- 
ing dynamics of the psychopathol- 
ogy of a case of Lesbianism will be 
presented. 

The findings as brought out by 
the various psychological tech- 
niques will be discussed later in. re- 
lation to the different viewpoints 
presented in the literature above. 


HisTory 


Because of her anxiety about the 
future, Louise, a 22-year-old WAC, 
came to the University of Chicago 
Clinics as a self-referral shortly 
before leaving the Army. She wore 
her hair in a short boyish bob and 
walked with a mannish swagger. 
At first she appeared rather color- 
less and drab. Upon closer inspec- 
tion, however, one realized that her 
features were fine, sensitive and 


‘feminine. 


The patient, an only child, had 
had a hectic and insecure child- 
hood. Her mother was an ineftec- 
tual and immature person who had 
been unable to give her affection 
at any time. In early childhood 
she had received erratic and in- 
consistent attention from _ her 
chronically alcoholic father. The 
father deserted the mother when 
Louise was four years old. For the 
next five years, after he left, the 
patient slept in the same bed with 
her mother. During this period, 
the mother let the patient touch, 
fondle and suck her breasts. The 
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patient also had to take care of her 
mother in a very active way all 
this time. When the child was 
nine, her mother was placed per- 
manently in a state hospital with 
the diagnosis of schizophrenia. The 
father had sporadic contact with 
the girl after he left the home. 

After the mother’s commitment 
the patient was placed consecutive- 
ly in five foster homes until she 
was eighteen. She described her- 
self as having been a_ problem 
child, who frequently lied to get 
herself out of difficulties. Also, she 
quarreled wildly with other chil- 
dren. Her temper was uncontroll- 
able. The patient recalled no real 
affection for any of her foster par- 
ents, although she did place great 
importance on having a home and 
a familiar and comfortable place 
to stay. 

Throughout her life the patient 
had been aware of cyclic moods. 
Periods of depression, usually of 
two weeks duration, in which she 
was withdrawn, aloof, inclined to 
read and unable to sleep, often 
alternated with periods in which 
she felt quite gay and active. She 
suffered from gastro-intestinal dis- 
turbances, vomiting, nausea, and a 
certain degree of anorexia nervosa. 
Particularly in depressive periods, 
she drank a great deal. She fre- 
quented low class taverns where 
often she picked up homosexual 
girls. 

When the patient came to the 
University of Chicago Clinics she 
thought of her problem solely in 
regard to her feeling of inade- 
quacy and her great sense of fail- 
ure. Since she was at a loss as to 
what she would do after discharge 
from the Army, she sought help in 
the form of vocational guidance. 
As a result of the exploratory tests 
given she was advised to seek psy- 


chotherapeutic help. For this she 
was referred to the Veterans Re- 
habilitation Center in Chicago. 

Upon discharge from the Army 
she immediately contacted the 
Veterans Rehabilitation Center 
where she was seen for twenty 
months, in the beginning twice a 
week, in psychoanalytically orient- 
ed therapy. The patient was told 
at the beginning that the purpose 
of treatment would not be to 
change her from a homosexual into 
a heterosexual, nor would the 
therapist deal with her problems in 
terms of good and bad. She then 
felt free to talk about her homo- 
sexuality. 

She reported that she was an 
overt homosexual who almost never 
allowed other girls to touch her, 
but obtained orgasm from her 
own activity. Her activities con- 
sisted mainly in kissing and fon- 
dling other girls’ breasts. She had 
had only two heterosexual expe- 
riences in her life. The first time 
she had had intercourse with a 
man in an experimental mood and 
out of curiosity. The experience 
had disgusted and nauseated her. 
The second time she had had inter- 
course when she was drunk and 
she did not recall any details about 
this occurrence. 

After the patient had received 
psychotherapy for eight months, 
regular treatment was terminated 
and the patient was seen at irregu- 
lar intervals of one to three 
months for another year. At that 
time she had given up drinking 
and picking up girls in taverns and 
had also gained in self-confidence 
and emotional growth. 


TESTING 


The Stanford-Binet and Kuhl- 
mann were administered as intro- 
ductory tests when the patient first 
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sought help. On the Stanford she 
achieved an I. Q. of 132 while on 
the Kuhlmann she dropped to 78. 
When the direction of the differ- 
ence is in favor of the Stanford, 
and as great a discrepancy as this 
exists between the measures, usu- 
ally it indicates that the patient is 
suffering from some form of emo- 
tional disturbance (17). The in- 
ternal pattern of the two tests in- 
dicated much greater facility in 
the verbal areas than in those re- 
quiring flexibility and conceptual 
thinking and, therefore, substanti- 
ated this conclusion. The Kuhl- 
mann subscores also fitted in with 
these findings. In general, the re- 
sults on the other vocational tests 
were so varied that a final corrobo- 
ration for the suspicion of existing 
emotional difficulty was sought in 
the Rorschach. (See Appendix.) 
This first Rorschach was charac- 
terized by great anxiety, insecurity, 
indecision and bewilderment about 
the future. Sometimes the anxiety 
almost reached the stage of despair. 
The patient had great difficulty in 
dealing diréctly with concepts. 
This was true of both objects and 
humans, but in the case of human 
concepts it was more pronounced. 


Marked hostility was brought out 


toward humans, both male and fe- 
male. Throughout, she indicated 
an inability to deal with people. 
She disparaged female and devital- 
ized male figures. Only one of 
Bergmann’s (8) six signs of homo- 
sexuality was found. Compulsive 
tendencies were brought out by 
her detailed and indecisive descrip- 
tions. There were references 


throughout the whole record to 


passive surrender to strong forces, 
as well as to forces pulling in op- 
posite directions. In general, the 
Rorschach gave the picture of an 
immature frightened child, who 


seemed to have been overwhelmed 
by circumstances. Although there 
was some constriction, it was most- 
ly in content, and in general the 
Stanford-Binet estimate of her in- 
tellectual level was upheld rather 
than the lower one of the Kuhl- 
mann. 

The second psychological exam- 
ination consisted of projective tests 
which were given during the fifth 
through eighth month of treat- 
ment. At this time the Rorschach, 
Thematic Apperception Test and 
Szondi were administered. 

On this second Rorschach the 
patient indicated great creativity 
and resourcefulness, which, how- 
ever, she was unable to use pro- 
ductively in reality (W:M=8:14). 
In contrast to the Rorschach given 
before treatment this Rorschach 
showed little anxiety when anal- 
yzed quantitatively (very slight 
shading shock, no KF or K). The 
qualitative analysis, however, re- 
vealed that the patient was making 
a conscious effort to be optimistic 
concerning her future but that, un- 
consciously, she was really only half 
as carefree and as hopeful as she 
wanted to make herself and others 
believe. This Rorschach indicated 
that the patient was less confused 
than she had been before treat- 
ment started; that she was more 
willing to face new situations 
(Card IV), and somewhat more 
relaxed and less depressed (Cards 
I and II). She was less belligerent 
toward women. The record sug- 
gested also that the patient’s early 
solution of her sexual problem had 
been by means of the fantasy that 
no sexual differences exist between 
men and women. As yet, she had 
not relinquished this solution. 

On Cards V and VI she seemed 
to say: there is no difference be- 
tween my father and me; there is 
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no difference between the sexes. 
Unconsciously, and sometimes 
probably even consciously, she 
fantasied that she had a penis, and 
therefore she was not too troubled 
by the penis symbol on Card VI 
and showed little sex shade shock 
on this card. She was too comfort- 
able with this solution to want to 
change to heterosexuality. 

Of Bergmann’s (8) six signs for 
homosexuality, two were found this 
time in the case under discussion, 
namely the reluctance to distin- 
guish positively between male and 
female figures, and the tendency 
to see one of each sex in symmet- 
rical figures on the cards. The first 
occurred twice, the second once in 
the record. They seem to express 
the patient’s unconscious phantasy 
that men and women are alike. 
One movement response (Card 
III) might possibly be  inter- 
preted as implying homosexually 


TABLE I 


Rorschach 


Bergmann Signs* 


Treatment 


I 
II 
III 
IV 
Vv 
VI 




















Possible New Signs 
Deprecation of Males 
Deprecation of Humans into Animal- 
like Categories 








arousing content, another Berg- 
mann sign. (Table I.) 

The other three Bergmann signs 
for homosexuality were absent. The 
high percentage of sex responses 
in homosexuality postulated by 
Bergmann was not born out, for no 
sex responses of any kind were 
given. Accordingly, there were no 
sex responses associated with anxi- 
ety and tension. No movement re- 


5 (out of 5)* 


sponses indicating revulsion against 
the heterosexual could be discov- 
ered. 

With regard to the Due - Wright 
(16) signs a certain amount of de- 
realization, confusion of sexual 
identification, castration and phal- 
lic symbolism (noses) were found 
in the records of this patient. 

In this record as in the first one, 
there was a definite tendency to 
deprecate men. Ten out of the 
eleven male figures in this record 
were seen as old, weak, or as small 
boys, and only one as healthy, 
vigorous and mature. In the first 
record all five male figures were 
deprecated; therefore, very little 
change was discernible in the pa- 
tient’s attitude toward men. 

This Rorschach also revealed 
some paranoid trends in the per- 
sonality makeup, great sensitivity 
(5 Fc), withdrawn aloofness, and 
phantasy living (14 M) . The para- 


Rorschach Signs of Homosexuality 


Rorschach 
During 
Treatment 


Rorschach at 
Termination of 
Treatment 


0 


Before 


10(outof11) 10 (out of 15) 


2 1 2 


noid trends, however, were not of 


*I. High percentage of sex responses; 
II. Sex responses associated with anxiety 
and tension and opposition responses; III. 
Human movement responses implying 
homosexually arousing content; V. M 
responses indicating revulsion against the 
heterosexual; V. Reluctance to distinguish 
positively between male and female fig- 
ures; VI. Tendency to see one of each 
sex in symmetrical figures of the card. 


Out of total of five male figures, all 
five were seen in a deprecatory way. 
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the schizophrenic variety, for the 
ego was intact. (F+ 82%). 

One striking factor of the Ror- 
schach given during treatment was 
the high incidence of noses seen. 
Almost all the human details the 
patient enumerated were noses; the 
remainder were chins. Varieties of 
noses were seen: long noses, short 
noses, broken noses, pretty noses 
and ugly noses. Only one nose was 
mentioned in the Rorschach given 
before treatment. It was felt that 
the high incidence of noses seen 
on this record during the first half 
of treatment indicated the patient’s 
resistance and resentment toward 
her therapist’s alleged nosiness and 
snoopiness. The fact, however, 
that some of the noses were seen 
as pretty or acceptable noses 
showed also that the patient’s feel- 
ings about the therapist’s “nosing” 
into her private affairs were not 


entirely negative, but at least am- 
bivalent. She resented his prying 
yet desired it for she really wanted 
to be helped. 

There are three other possible 


explanations for the numerous 
noses seen. The noses may indi- 
cate narcissism, for the patient has 
a very attractive small nose. Also 
the noses seemed to represent a 
phallus and thus penis envy. The 
patient blocks on clear-cut phallic 
or vaginal symbols. In addition, the 
numerous noses seen may be an 
expression of an even deeper doubt 
as to her adequacy as a human 
being, male or female. She may be 
saying here: what kind of a hu- 
man being am I? Am I castrated? 
Am I a freak? Since she was not 
able in childhood to identify with 
her mother or father she uncon- 
sciously may be afraid that she is 
a hermaphrodite. 

At this time during treatment, 
the patient’s dreams indicated penis 
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envy and a feeling of jealousy to- 
wards men because “they are sexu- 
ally more powerful.” She expressed 
the feelings that men have more 
freedom and independence in life 
in general as well as in sexual mat- 
ters; that they are able to realize 
intellectual and professional am- 
bitions better than women. She 
reported a dream in which she was 
in prison. In the dream she seemed 
to be a man and there was a girl 
in front of her. The patient had 
a key in her hand and made a 
speech about freedom while hold- 
ing the girl’s hand. She interpreted 
the prison as more or less repre- 
senting herself and her inability 
to get out of her own bonds. The 
key she recognized as a penis sym- 
bol. If she only had a penis she 
could open the prison doors and 
reach the road to freedom. Then 
she would no longer have to feel 
guilty for her attraction to women. 

At this time she modeled a small 
male figure in clay. Like other hu- 
man figures which she had mod- 
eled before, this was a nude figure 
without genitalia. The facial fea- 
tures of the sculpture were clear, 
sensitively modeled and sharp. The 
body was long-limbed and slightly 
hunchbacked. It was a somewhat 
vague but unmistakable caricature 
of her therapist. She could accept 
him as a friend now although he 
was a man. However, she was as 
yet not ready to accept him as a 
complete man and had to leave off 
the genitalia. 

Her transference feelings to- 
wards her therapist during this pe- 
riod were ambivalent. She had 
positive and warm feelings toward 
him. She trusted him and felt rela- 
tively comfortable with him as a 
human being, but she also admit- 
ted resistance and feelings of re- 
bellion and hostility toward him. 
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These were the same feelings she 
often had had toward her father, 
but she stated that it had nothing 
to do with the fact that the thera- 
pist was a man. 

The patient was quite upset 
when one of her Lesbian friends 
told her that her feelings toward 
the patient were maternal. Al- 
though the patient now longed to 
be taken care of even to the extent 
of considering the idea of marriage, 
she resented the attitude of ma- 
ternal protection on the other girl’s 
part. In her homosexual relations 
with other girls the patient had al- 
ways felt she played the superior 
and protective role, which she con- 
sidered a paternal one. 

Two months later, the patient 
was administered the Szondi six 
times, usually at intervals of three 
or four days. In general, this se- 
ries of Szondi profiles given to the 
patient during treatment showed 
considerable consistency. In five 
out of the six profiles m and hy 
stayed plus, e and s minus. Szondi 
(30) and Deri (13, p. 73) state 
that the overt symptom is always 
found in the factor which shows 
the most frequent change of di- 
rection. As was to be expected in 
this case, h moved most frequently. 
It changed from minus, to open, 
to plus-minus, to minus, and back 
to open again. Not once did h be- 
come plus. This was interpreted to 
mean that the patient’s sexuality 
was primarily at the pregenital 
level and that she had never made 
a stable feminine identification. 
There was little positive feminine 
identification and a great deal of 
suppressed hostility (minus s). In- 
deed, the patient, the child of a 
drunken, deserting father and a psy. 
chotic mother never had had a 
chance to identify with either a 
man or a woman in childhood. In 
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addition the —s may reflect both 
the patient’s passivity and her 
masochistic inability to get the love 
she wants as well to achieve in a 
work situation. The —h implies 
her reaction formation of a mascu- 
line identification only in so far 
as she had not accepted her need 
for tender love; however, it is not 
a real masculine identification be- 
cause the patient has not taken 
over the active aggressive role for 
the s is consistently minus. 

The h factor also showed the 
greatest scarcity of choices, and 
was open three times in six pre: 
sentations. Out of a possible thirty- 
six either liked or disliked choices, 
the patient actually chose only 
thirteen homosexual pictures. The 
homosexual factor, thus, represent- 
ed the area of the least tension in 
the patient. This lack of tension 
in the area of tender love is found 
most frequently in small children 
who live out their need for tender 
love in reality. It was this lack of 
tension in the h area, the frequent- 
ly open h or the scarcity of h 
choices -coupled with the nearly 
constant plus m, which suggested 
that the patient’s sexuality had 
regressed to an infantile pre-genital 
level, and now was functioning at 
that level. The patient’s repressed 
hostility (minus s) seemed to be 
directed mainly toward the mother, 
who in early childhood did not 
protect her from her drunken 
father. The Szondi indicated that 
the lack of identification with the 
mother (open and minus h) was 
the patient’s main problem. The 
repressed, pre-oedipal hostility to- 
ward her mother (stable minus s) 
was the dynamic root of the prob- 
lem. The constant plus m in this 
constellation indicated fixation at 
the oral level of psychosexual de- 
velopment. 
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The most loaded factors in the 
Szondi given during treatment were 
m and d. In this area, the C vector, 
undoubtedly lay the patient’s great- 
est tension. The predominantly fre- 
quent constellation of plus m, 
minus d indicated that the patient 
had strong dependency needs, and 
was constantly looking for a moth- 
er figure without actually having 
had a satisfactory relationship to 
the mother to fixate on. She had 
stronger oral dependency needs 
than she allowed herself to admit. 
The consistent minus s in com- 
bination with the plus m and fre- 
quent minus d stressed the inher- 
ent passivity in the patient’s per- 
sonality make-up. Although the 
patient insisted that in the homo- 
sexual relationship she was not the 
passive partner, the passivity ex- 
pressed itself in real life, for in- 
stance in her inability to leave an 
unsatisfactory job and seek a new 
one, or under the G. I. Bill of 
Rights to avail herself of the col- 
lege education for which she 
yearned. Had she been an aggres- 
sive female homosexual, she should 
have shown plus s. 

The third factor, in which also 
great tension was found, was the 
hy factor. It, too, was strongly 
loaded, nearly always plus, and only 
once plus-minus. Four times. the 
plus hy was accompanied by a 
minus e. This combination of 
minus e, plus hy is usually inter- 
preted as a tendency to accumulate 
aggressive emotions and to dis- 
charge them suddenly. It is often 
found in people who direct their 
emotions in an anti-social way. 

However, the patient was not 
severely anti-social. The C vector, 
with its predominantly plus m, 
showed that her object relation- 
ships were good. This, in addition 
to the fact that the s was consist- 


ently minus, indicated she could be 
by no means an overtly aggressive 
person. Considering the interplay 
of all factors, one must come to the 
conclusion that the hy in this case 
is probably closely connected with 
the dynamics expressed in the S$ 
vector. The repressed hostility 
(homosexual) takes a devious 
route of an exhibitionistic nature 
(minus s, plus hy). The patient 
did not exhibit hostility openly, 
particularly hostility toward wom- 
en; but instead she exhibited it as 


‘seductive overtures toward women. 


Although she denied it, uncon- 
sciously she longed for a mother 
in her homosexual relationships; 
yet she sought revenge on her 
mother by means of her homosex- 
uality. 

The Sch vector showed that the 
patient was an intelligent person 
with a complex ego. During the 
period this Szondi series was ad- 
ministered the patient’s ego was in 
a state of turmoil. A moving Sch 
is frequently and characteristically 
seen in patients in psychotherapy, 
and therefore, in itself, does not 
mean very much. 

According to the Thematic Ap- 
perception Test administered dur- 
ing treatment, the patient is an in- 
dividual who is conforming on the 
surface but actually is rebellious 
and hostile against society under- 
neath. She feels that her parents 
and society are responsible for the 
deprivation she has experienced. 
Hopelessness and desperation are 
expressed regarding her ability to 
ever change the course upon which 
her life has been set. According 
to the Thematic Apperception Test 
she does not have sufficient ego 
strength to motivate herself; moti- 
vation is always expressed as com- 
ing from without. Though out- 
wardly she conforms, there is 
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enough repressed hostility to pre- 
vent her from achieving any social 
status or productivity in work sit- 
uations. She is unable to channelize 
her aggression toward productive 
ends with the result that spasmodic 
hostile releases toward others inter- 
change with masochistic states. 
When turned inward the hostility 
is so diffuse that it does not result 
in self-destructive acts but rather 
peters out into continuous self- 
pity. She herself does nothing to 
improve her lot, yet subtly de- 
mands to be taken care of. The pa- 
tient remains discontented with 
the feeling she will never be sat- 
isfied, as she is unable to make 
realistic plans. Throughout, she 
considers her role as that of a “fall 
guy,” and despises herself for it. 
Work is conceived of as drudgery. 
Her formula seems to be: if one 
works one becomes old, a fate re- 
sisted by her narcissism. 

She shows an unwillingness to 
engage in any real activity, be it 
work or play. Her passive oral 
needs are strong for when she is 
allowed to fantasy freely (blank 
card) she fantasies herself as a 
child sitting in her mother’s lap 
(valley) longingly looking up at 
her mother’s breasts (mountains) . 
As in the Szondi (—d) she shows 
on the TAT that she would like to 
hold on to the first love object, the 
mother—and awaits to be fed. 

Dependency upon a mother fig- 
ure is expressed by negativism and 
petulance as well as by strong oral 
wants. Two types of mother figures 
are brought out, one probably cor- 
responding to her own mother, the 
other representing a composite pic- 
ture of the boarding mothers she 
lived with later. Her first reference 
with pleasant content is associated 
with the likely mother substitute 
(Card 5). However, the problem 


of the attachment to a mother fig- 
ure has never been completely 
solved in the patient’s life, for she 
is unable to give the mother role 
consistently to a mother figure 
(Card 7GF) . She denies being bad- 
ly treated by a woman, twice, which 
makes one question whether she 
has not suffered at the hands of 
her mother. 

Because of her deprived child- 
hood the patient has little concept 
of normal childhood, its activities 
and social relationships. The child 
was not an important factor in the 
home, was easily dispensed with, 
and grew up without being able 
to establish warm social relation- 
ships. This may be the reason why 
the patient tries to escape into 
fantasy. She was faced with a 
dilemma for she could not estab- 
lish friendly emotional ties nor 
could she tolerate her loneliness. 
Not once do her descriptions of 
people equal in warmth her almost 
poetic nostalgia for nature. There 
is an inability to identify with 
any particular social group. People 
are held at a distance, or are often 
stereotyped. The patient does not 
permit anything closer than vague 
friends in her grouping of humans. 
She can display a “come-on” atti- 
tude indicating her appreciation of 
warmth but is unable to sustain re- 
lationships which require it. 

Heterosexual contacts are avoid- 
ed almost completely. In the in- 
stances in which she permits the 
production of heterosexual stories, 
the content is thin, flimsy and 
brief. As in the Rorschach, men 
are deprecated. Though woman's 
lot is not considered a desirable 
one, woman herself is conceived of 
as the dominant, more intelligent 
and more able than man. One 
would expect that her superficial 
relations with men would be bet- 
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ter than they are with women, 
since she has no emotional invest- 
ment in men. Toward women she 
can be provocative. She will at- 
tempt to play an indulgent role 
with a younger girl up to a cer- 
tain point, then her own passive 
dependent needs mount, and she 
will suddenly break up the relation- 
ship. Her attitude to older women 
is accepting on the surface but re- 
sentful underneath. 

In her homosexuality she dis- 
plays an early hostile dependency 
on the mother. She cannot give up 
the mother or her imago and turn 
to heterosexual love objects, yet 
she is bound to the mother through 
hostility rather than love. On Card 
9GF, which one would have expect- 
ed to bring out manifest homosex- 
ual content, the patient became 
upset and disorganized and tried 
to take refuge in mere description. 
She was unable to identify with 
either woman and tried to avoid 
any homosexual content. Occasion- 
ally, she displays a slight interest 
in feminine finery, but she has to 
deny it immediately. 

As in the Rorschach, early sexual 
curiosity is implied in the TAT 
record. Though the patient posses- 
ses a nascent ability to see herself, 
she tries to get rid of her despair 
by projecting the blame on to the 
world and by practically saying 
“this is what the world has done 
to me.” Basically she is quite nar- 
cissistic and unable to identify with 
anyone but herself. Other figures 
form but a back-drop for her. Her 
narcissism can be understood as a 
defense against an ego break. 

The TAT indicated that success- 
ful treatment would be difficult be- 
cause of the patient’s inability to 
recognize the integrity and sincer- 
ity of other people. Due to her 
early experiences of rejection she 


distrusts people, cannot maintain 
rapport and establish more than a 
superficial positive transference. 
She would constantly promise to 
improve to merely obtain further 
indulgence, but actually not do so. 
Any restraint would be interpreted 
by her as maltreatment. The thera- 
pist would be required to give 
constant support. The patient fears 
maturity as such. 

Generally her organization on 
the TAT is good, and occasionally 
reveals her excellent intellectual 
possibilities. Her contact with real- 
ity is still intact. Under the impact 
of emotion she has a tendency to 
escape into superficial intellectuali- 
zation as a defense. 

When treatment was terminated 
the patient was given another set 
of projective tests. This third and 
last set of tests consisted of the 
Rorschach, Thematic Appercep- 
tion Test and Szondi. The testing 
period extended over two months. 
Before these final tests were ad- 
ministered she was told again that 
they were not part of the therapeu- 
tic program and were done for 
research purposes only. The taking 
of the tests was put entirely on a 
voluntary basis. The patient again 
expressed her willingness to coop- 
erate. She kept all appointments 
promptly, even those for the ten 
minute Szondi administrations on 
the days she was not seen by her 
therapist, although the appoint- 
ments involved a trip of more than 
an hour each way for her. 

On the Rorschach administered 
at this time the patient gave 50 
responses in 69 minutes. Most of 
the responses were rich in quality. 
Again the record revealed the pa- 
tient’s superior intelligence, and 
her great capacity for inner fantasy 
living (13 M). In comparing the 
relative numbers of M and FM 
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from the first to the second Ror- 
schach record, one noticed that the 
patient’s capacity to sublimate and 
integrate had grown and that her 
need to act upon impulse had re- 
ceded somewhat. In the first record 
the ratio of M to FM was 6:13; in 
the second record it became 14:14. 
On the third Rorschach the ratio 
was 13:12. The FM during and 
after treatment was still high, but 
the M had increased in relation to 
it. The M in the records during 
and after treatment was much high- 
er than the M of the pre-treatment 
period. From the Rorschach at 
termination of treatment it was 
apparent that the patient’s intellec- 
tual efficiency was still below her 
innate intellectual capacity (W:M 
= 9:13). At termination of treat- 
ment the patient emotionally was 
still very sensitive, but not with 
such marked oversensitivity as pre- 
viously (no C’, fewer Fc). Her 
relationships to other people had 
improved (more FC, fewer CF). 
She was less hostile and had be- 
come a more friendly and consid- 
erate person. 


Surprisingly, the Rorschach 
which had been given during treat- 


ment showed very little color or, 


shading shock. The Rorschach at 
termination of treatment showed 
little color shock but gave marked 
shading shock on both Cards IV 
and VII. This may indicate that 
some of the patient’s anxieties had 
become more mobilized than they 
had been before. There was as lit- 
tle restriction in the last Rorschach 
(F%30) as there had been in the 


second one (F%35). The patient 


still mentioned “noses” but less 
frequently than she had in the 
second record. 

The qualitative analysis indi- 
cates that the patient’s attitude to- 
ward the relationship between the 


sexes had improved. Yet there is 
still a great deal of resistance to- 
ward the heterosexual (Card Ij). 
Five of the fifteen male figures 
seen were normal adult males 
(Cards Is, VI3, VI, IX, TX;5). 
However, the remaining ten were 
still presented as being little boys, 
old men, or invalids (Cards III,, 
III,, [V2, IVs, Vg, IXg, Xi, Xe, Xe, 
X,). At times the patient seems to 
protest too strenuously that men 
continue to be as unattractive to 
her as they used to be (Card III,). 

Some feminine interests are be- 
ginning to emerge but they are 
still held carefully under cover 
(I, inquiry) . 

There is less hostility toward 
women, yet woman’s lot remains 
an undesirable one (Cards II,, 
IV;, VIII,). The women on Card 
IV were seen “bent forward, cov- 
ering their heads with a_ black 
shawl.” They are somewhat ridicu- 
lous, walking toward an animal 
with a stiff plant-like tail (the 
male). Just before they reach the 
male animal the women protest 
that they, too, have penises — prom- 
inent noses. This struck the pa- 
tient as funny and she laughed to 
relieve the tension, indicating that 
she had some insight into the 
dynamics of her masculine protest. 

There is also evidence of pre- 
conscious insight in other areas. 
The patient’s last remark on Card 
IV: “It must be that spring fever 
has touched me,” shows that she is 
apparently now close to being 
aware of the fact that men may be- 
come attractive to her. She is striv- 
ing to overcome both her fear of 
men as rude, inconsiderate, wild 
sexual animals as well as her tend- 
ency to belittle and “castrate” them, 
a defense against this fear. 

On all three Rorschach records, 
especially on Card X, there were 
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indications of repressed early 
childhood sexual curiosity. On the 
last record this was particularly 
noticeable. (Cards Iy, X,, Xo, Xz, 
X;). On Card X it is a clear-cut 
projection of the small child watch- 
ing the primal scene. 


The only Bergmann sign for 
homosexuality found in this rec- 
ord was a reluctance to distinguish 
positively between male and fe- 
male figures, and this occurred only 
once. In this third Rorschach the 
patient was able to see fifteen male 
figures, five of which were not de- 
precated. The many females re- 
ported were seen unquestionably 
as females. There were some hu- 
man details, mainly faces which 
were not spontaneously differenti- 
ated, and unfortunately their sex 
was not clarified in the inquiry. On 
all three records besides the strong 
tendency to deprecate males there 
was a slight tendency to belittle 
humans in general by giving them 
animal-like characteristics. 

Further research on a greater 
number of female homosexuals 
will be necessary to establish whe- 
ther the deprecation of males in 
particular and human beings in 
general are signs indicative of 
homosexuality on Rorschach rec- 
ords. , 

When the Szondi given at ter- 
mination of treatment is compared 
with the one given the year be- 
fore, definite progress under treat- 
ment can be observed. The h has 
become more plus, the e less minus. 
The patient is much less infantile 
in the sexual area, and now can 
allow herself some measure of 
femininity. The h factor in this 
Szondi series progresses from open 
to plus-minus, to a strong plus, 
and in the very last presentation 
to a heavily loaded plus-minus (3 
plus, 3 minus). The S is the most 
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loaded vector now, with 24 h 
choices and 25 s. While a year ago 
the patient showed a type of homo- 
sexuality which had to be charac- 
terized as sexuality regressed to an 
infantile level, now she demon- 
strates that her sexuality had 
progressed to the oedipal stage. 
Now definitely she shows some 
feminine identification. No longer 
is there a lack of tension in the 
sexual area. At this stage of ther- 
apy she was in an oedipal con- 
flict of attachment to the male 
therapist, which caused her a good 
deal of discomfort. The strong plus 
component in the h factor to- 
gether with the fairly constant 
minus s indicate that the patient 
is struggling to move toward fem- 
inine identification, but conscious- 
ly feels ambivalent about it. She 
is fighting against/for emerging 
femininity, both at the same time. 

The C vector, the vector of ob- 
ject relationships, which was sec- 
ond in loading only to the S vec- 
tor, is also indicative of this oedi- 
pal conflict. While the m was al- 
most consistently plus in the for- 
mer Szondi, indicating fixation at 
the oral level of psychosexual de- 
velopment, it became plus-minus 
half of the time in the later ad- 
ministration. A plus-minus m_ is 
particularly characteristic of a per- 
son’s ambivalent attitude toward 
clinging or not-clinging to the 
former love object (the mother or 
her imago) during the height of 
the oedipal phase. Deri (13) re- 
ports plus-minus m frequently in 
patients struggling with bisexual 
tendencies. In this case, the change 
from open and minus h, plus m in 
the Szondi during treatment, to 
predominantly plus-minus h, plus 
and plus-minus m in the Szondi at 
termination of treatment, shows 
inner progress from the pregenital 
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toward the oedip&l phase. How- 
ever, the still consistently minus s 
and predominantly minus d, indi- 
cating the patient’s unchanged 
passivity as well as her inability or 
unwillingness to invest libido in 
new love objects (heterosexual) 
makes it doubtful whether the pa- 
tient will ever give up her old 
homosexual attitude and become 
fully heterosexual. 

In comparing the P vector of 
this series of Szondis with the P 
vector of the Szondis given during 
treatment, the following changes 
were observed: the hy factor stayed 
plus most of the time as formerly; 
but the e factor, almost consistent- 
ly minus at the beginning of treat- 
ment, now opened up more fre- 
quently. The constant “minus e 
state” observed in the beginning 
of treatment, was experienced by 
the patient as a strong emotional 
tension with no positive mechanism 
of control. There was a general 
restlessness and a tendency to act 
out Id impulses spontaneously. 
The minus e with minus s and 
minus d indicates that the patient 
during treatment did not act out 
her tension in really aggressive 
and anti-social acts. From the pat- 
tern minus e, minus s, plus m on 
the Szondi during treatment, it 
could be speculated that the pa- 
tient was prone to try to satisfy 
impulsively some of her oral needs 
(plus m) by means of frequent 
drinking spells rather than by anti- 
social acts. The drinking spells, 
however, do not give her a real 
release of tension (e stays minus) . 
This assumption was corraborated 
by the psychiatrist’s material. The 
changing and more frequent open- 
ing of e on the later Szondi show 
that small amounts of aggression 
now were discharged readily and 
in a more healthy way, before an 
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accumulation induced strong emo- 
tional tension. 

Plus hy showed in almost every 
Szondi profile, on the earlier series 
as well as the later ones. Usually 
plus hy is interpreted as indicating 
ready exhibition of emotionality. 
This interpretation does not fit in 
with clinical observations on this 
patient. At all times the patient 
gave the impression of an entirely 
undramatic person who showed no 
exhibitionistic tendencies. Never- 
theless, while she did not readily 
exhibit her feelings she unobtru- 
sively but effectively transmitted 
knowledge of her emotions to those 
she dealt with. It is felt that the 
presence of minus s, minus d, and 
plus m part-reactions on the Szondi 
modify the plus hy in such a way 
that the plus hy reflects a less 
dramatic and more refined mode 
of exhibitionism than it would 
without these concomitants. 

The Sch vector on the series of 
Szondis at termination of treat- 
ment was the least loaded of all 
vectors. The constellations changed 
from plus k, open p (twice) to 
open k, plus p (twice), to plus k, 
plus p, and finally to open k, open 
p- Both factors were of equal 
weight (sum k 11, sum p 12). Al- 
though there is a suggestion of 
growing ego strength in the first 
two Szondi pictures of the last 
series, the full vector analysis 
shows that the patient’s ego is still 
vulnerable and weak. She is vacil- 
lating between a tendency to with- 
draw object libido into the ego by 
means of introjection (plus k), 
and a tendency toward libidinous 
cathexis of outside objects by 
means of fusing with them (plus 
p) - Neither tendency seems to have 
won as yet. However, the fact that 
not a single plus-minus reaction 
appeared within the ego vector in- 
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dicates that this situation was not 
felt subjectively by the patient as 
conflictful or uncomfortable. 


The Szondi in contrast to the 
Rorschach at termination of ther- 
apy showed a decrease in ego 
strength. The Sch vector on the 
last Szondi was considerably less 
loaded than it had been on the 
first Szondi, which in itself is an 
_ indication of weakening ego. Fur- 
thermore, the Sch vector showed 
mirror reversals and according to 
Deri (13, p. 43) “mirror reversals 
in the Sch vector are characteristic 
for an actual schizophrenic proc- 
ess,” particularly in the beginning 
stages of the psychosis. However, 
Deri also reports that mirror re- 
versals can occasionally be found 
in individuals without clinical 
symptoms. The mirror reversals 
combined with the entire empty- 
ing-out of the Sch vector on the 
sixth profile of this Szondi series 
may be diagnostic of a possible 
schizophrenic break. This pathol- 
ogical prognosis showed up on the 
Szondi and on a few cards of the 
final TAT. In contrast to this the 
Rorschach presented a strong ego 
picture and no indications of schi- 
zophrenia. The psychiatrist’s opin- 
ion concurred with the Rorschach 
findings. 

Upon first inspection, the sixth 
and last Szondi profile showed a 
rather disturbing picture. This 
profile presents a distressing un- 
eveness with all the loading con- 
centrated in the S and C vectors 
while the e, k and p factors are 
almost entirely drained. At first 
the constellation of open e, open 
k, open p, plus hy looks like a pre- 
psychotic picture. Another possible 
consideration, however, may be 
that the dynamics of this special 
situation may have provoked this 
particular reaction pattern on the 
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last Szondi. The patient knew this 
was the final interview in which 
she would see the examiner, since 
the examiner was leaving the 
clinic. The patient had a positive 
transference toward the examiner 
and probably considered her as a 
mother figure. The last Szondi pic- 
ture in the series might be inter- 
preted as representing the very 
confused reaction of a small child 
who feels lost because her mother 
goes away, and who would like to 
hold on to the mother (minus d, 
plus m). Because the constellation 
of open e, open k, open p could be 
indicative of a schizophrenic break, 
particularly as the Sch had been 
unstable in the five preceding pic- 
tures, the examiner requested that 
the therapist give the patient a 
thorough psychiatric re-examina- 
tion. The psychiatrist found no 
alarming symptoms and discharged 
the patient. 


The TAT administered at ter- 
mination of treatment shows that 
general improvement in important 
areas but no fundamental person- 
ality changes have taken place. 
The patient now reflects a little 
less hopelessness, and does not 
dwell on the deprivations she has 
suffered to the extent that she did 
previously. She is not really serious 
concerning work, and does not ex- 
ert herself in a work situation. The 
motivation still comes from with- 
out rather than from within. Now 
her hostility is more channelized 
and no longer peters out only in 
self-pity. However, her hostility is 
not sufficiently channelized to en- 
able her to use it in a productive 
way, either in the sense of attempt- 
ing more challenging work or 
actively seeking to make real 
friends. On the other hand one no 
longer gets the impression that she 
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considers her role in life as that 
of the “fall-guy.” 

Her attitude toward woman’s 
role in life has changed somewhat. 
No longer is woman a mere beast 
of burden. Woman’s lot, though 
not a desirable one in the patient’s 
eyes, now permits occasional mo- 
ments of respite, which are used for 
daydreaming rather than recrea- 
tion; enjoyment is passive rather 
than active. Woman persists in be- 
ing the dominant and the more 
rational figure, man still can be 
delegated to the role of junior. 

There is a marked improvement 
in the patient’s ability theoretically 
to accept heterosexual relation- 
ships. She admits that a woman 
can be sexually attractive to a 
man, and, by implication, that a 
man can be considered sexually at- 
tractive by a woman. Also, to a 
certain extent now, men and wom- 
en share work and pleasure. Hav- 
ing unconsciously expressed these 
possibilities, usually she finds it 
necessary to retract by somehow 
depreciating the heterosexual situ- 
ation or by keeping it at a distance. 

Families are now seen as units 
rather than merely people in the 
same geographical vicinity, poles 
apart from each other. She even 
occasionally can admit the possi- 
bility of a warm relationship be- 
tween a man and a woman, but 
immediately thereafter blocks and 
becomes unproductive. On those 
cards in which any violent emo- 
tions are inferred, the heterosexual 
content is avoided (Card 13 MF). 
As a means of evading actual strong 
emotional content she takes sub- 
terfuge in card description. 

The father previously was seen 
as rather an idolized benign figure; 
now he is seen as more aggressive. 
As in the former TAT the two 
types of mother figures are seen, 
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again one probably corresponding 
to her own mother and the other 
to a boarding mother figure. Her 
own mother is conceived of as re- 
jecting, and removed from actual 
life (psychotic?), the boarding 
mother as a figure of authority with 
some warmth. The dependency on 
the mother figure is still evident 
from the frequent oral references. 

Although now the patient per- 
mits herself to think of family con- 
stellations and pleasurable social 
relationships her own attempts at 
socialization are of the tavern 
level (Card 20). Essentially she is 
still the lone-wolf who finds a more 
satisfactory outlet in contemplat- 
ing the beauty of nature than in 
entering into interpersonal social 
relationships. 

Card 9GF, as previously, did not 
bring forth any manifest homo- 
sexual content. The patient, how- 
ever, was disturbed by the under- 
lying homosexual possibilities as 
was shown by her blocking, her 
inability to produce a complete 
story, her resorting to surface de- 
scriptions, and her slight disorgani- 
zation. She does not clearly identify 
with either the active and fright- 
ened girl or the passive observer. 
Thus, her homosexuality _ still 
rouses feelings of guilt. 

The personal references found in 
the former TAT have disappeared. 
The masochism, too, has dimin- 
ished. She can now, at least, think 
of a solution to her problems, al- 
though she probably will do little 
to bring it about. Her narcissism 
at times forces her to exhibition- 
istic feats in which she gains the 
approval of her audience. On the 
TAT the patient’s unconscious ad- 
mission of a desire to show off ex- 
hibitionistically is one of the few 
points which correlates with the 
+hy of the Szondis. 
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The thought of old age still 
equates with loneliness and in- 
firmity, and her acceptance of it 
is still weak. She cannot tolerate 
old women because they represent 
a menace to her narcissistic con- 
cept of herself. Also, complete 
identification with an older wom- 
an has to be avoided because it 
carries the threat of becoming psy- 
chotic as her mother did. Old men 
she can take more readily; old age 
in man reflects her depreciation of 
virility. As she is afraid of virile 
men she can accept old men as 
being no longer a sexual threat. 

Only cards 17 GF and 18 GF 
showed a blandness of affect, a 
tendency to stay at a descriptive 
level, and such complete denial 
of the usually produced suicidal 
and homicidal ideas, that one 
could not help but wonder if the 
patient in the future could handle 
her hostility, or whether she would 
eventually seek a suicidal, homi- 
cidal or schizophrenic solution. 

In general one received the im- 
pression that the last TAT was 
less well organized than the first. 
Frequently the patient became de- 
scriptive and left the story in mid- 
air. Her contact with reality was 
good but not as consistently good 
as it had been on the first TAT. 

In reviewing the patient’s reac- 
tion to treatment, the TAT re- 
flects that she still is a homosexual, 
and defensive and guilty about it. 
She is still ambivalent in her feel- 
ing toward a harsh or an affection- 
ate mother figure. At times she 
finds it necessary to repress her 


aggression toward the mother fig- 


ure. When the patient is presented 
with a situation which permits her 
unlimited freedom (blank card) 
she reacts at an oral sadistic level. 
Then: guilt arises and consequently 
she builds up defenses around her- 


self, seeks punishment and re- 
straint. 


Contrary to what the therapist 
felt in concluding the treatment, 
the TAT shows that the patient 
feels she has a long way to go be- 
fore better adjustment can be 
achieved. She did not question the 
therapist's good intention during 
treatment, but did question whe- 
ther he had succeeded in helping 
her. The psychologists concurred 
on the basis of all the projective 
technique results. 


DIsCUSSION 


The following major points will 
be taken up in the discussion of 
the case: 1) the Bergmann signs 
for homosexuality on the Ror- 
schach and two possible new signs, 
2) the dynamics of female homo- 
sexuality as brought out in the test 
findings related to the literature 
on the subject and the history of 
the case, 3) the evaluation of treat- 
ment in the light of the test find- 
ings. 

On the first and third Rorschach 
one Bergmann (8) sign was found 
once, and on the second Rorschach 
two of the signs appeared once and 
one of the signs twice. The fact 
that we could detect so few of the 
Bergmann signs for homosexuality 
in this case does not speak against 
the general validity of Bergmann’s 
signs. In the first place, this was a 
case of a female homosexual while 
Bergmann’s patients were all male 
homosexuals. Fenichel (18, p. 341) 
has stressed the fact that female 
homosexuality is of a much more 
archaic nature than male homo- 
sexuality, and based on different 
dynamics. Male homosexuality is 
based on anal eroticism while the 
female homosexual usually is ar- 
rested at the oral level and has 
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not as yet progressed to the anal 
level. Secondly, this is a single case 
study whereas Bergmann worked 
with material of 20 cases. Much 
more Rorschach research needs to 
be done both on male and female 
homosexuals before conclusions 
can be reached as to the validity 
of Bergmann’s findings. Bergmann 
himself presented his results as only 
tentative. 

Whether deprecation of males in 
particular and human beings in 
general as noted in the present 
study will prove to be diagnostic 
signs of female homosexuality or 
homosexuality in general will have 
to be verified by future research. 

Bender and Paster (5) have 
pointed out that inadequacy of 
family life in early childhood can 
be an important factor in the gene- 
sis of homosexuality. The history of 
this patient reveals such lack of 
family life during childhood that 
one cannot help but wonder why 
she did not become psychotic. How 
far reaching this deprivation was 
can be seen from the “frightened 
child attitude” of the first Ror- 
schach to her inability to envision 
family constellations on both TAT 
records. She has never had a chance 
to develop the concept of happy 
family relationships or the role of 
a child in a family or peer group, 
and these may have been factors 
contributing to her homosexuality. 
References on both TATs make 
one question whether beyond the 
general inadequacy of the family 
life the patient had not suffered 
abuse at the hands of her psychotic 
mother; this would fit in with the 
factor noted by Bender and Paster. 
More important factors in the dy- 
namics of the patient’s homosex- 
uality seem to be her oral depend- 
ency, her pre-oedipal hostility to- 
ward her mother, competition and 
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identification with the father, and 
castration ideas and penis envy. 

The dynamic defenses of both, 
the first active masculine type of 
female homosexual as well as the 
more passive less aggressive homo- 
sexual which Fenichel (18) de- 
scribed and which were discussed 
earlier, can be found in this pa- 
tient at different times. The pa- 
tient, by means of her homosexual- 
ity, reassures herself that there is 
no difference between the sexes, 
that she too possesses a penis and 
can behave toward women as the 
father behaved toward the mother. 
This comes out on the second Ror- 
schach in her occasional inability 
to distinguish between male and 
female figures and also probably 
in her production of the numerous 
noses seen on the second Ror- 
schach and to a lesser degree on 
the third Rorschach. The decrease 
in noses seen from the second to 
the third Rorschach indicates that 
in therapy her castration anxiety 
and penis envy have been worked 
through at least partially. 

That the patient’s identification 
with the father is a hostile one can 
be seen in her deprecation of men 
as portrayed in all of the Ror- 
schachs and both TATs. In regard 
to this point, there was a gradual 
improvement from record to rec- 
ord in the course of therapy. Feni- 
chel has pointed out that this type 
of female homosexual reacts to 
disappointment of oedipal wishes 
toward the father by hostile iden- 
tification with him and _ conse- 
quently assumes an active mascu- 
line relation to women who repre- 
sent mother equivalents. It can be 
assumed from the psychological 
material that the patient, as a de- 
fense against oedipal desires and as 
a result of oedipal frustration, re- 
turned to the oral level of psycho- 
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sexual development and to the 
need to have her passive depend- 
ent wants satisfied by a mother 
figure. In many ways the patient’s 
homosexual adjustment was symp- 
tomatic of the wish to be orally 
dependent upon a mother figure, 
while at the same time there was 
little positive feminine identifica- 
tion and a great deal of repressed 
hostility towards the mother. This 
came out clearly in varying de- 
grees of intensity in all the projec- 
tive techniques given before, dur- 
ing, and after treatment. The 
Szondi given during treatment, 
more distinctly than any other 
test, indicated regression to the 
oral level of psychosexual develop- 
ment, and also brought out that 
repressed pre-oedipal hostility to- 
ward the mother was one of the 
main dynamic roots of the patient's 
conflict. These findings are in con- 
cordance with other psychoanalytic 
theories of female homosexuality. 
Helene Deutsch (14) and Bergler 
(6) traced back the unconscious 
reasons for female homosexuality 
to an unsolved oral conflict and 
strong hatred for the pre-oedipal 
mother. From the test results it 
can be assumed that there was a 
strong hatred for the pre-oedipal 
mother before the regression took 
place, so that the child, confronted 
with disappointment over unful- 
filled oedipal wishes, had to fall 
back on a mother figure with whom 
it was impossible to identify posi- 
tively. Therefore the patient is 
constantly looking for a mother 
figure without having a mother fix- 
ation. The regression to the level 
of oral dependency on the mother 
which Fenichel, Deutsch and Berg- 
ler consider to be an important 
factor in all types of female homo- 
sexuality, can be seen in this pa- 
tient on all psychological examina- 
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tions. All the Szondis showed a 

lus m and the TAT records were 
filled with references to desires for 
oral gratification. Particularly on 
the Szondi and the TAT during 
treatment the patient revealed that 
she had strong passive dependent 
needs, and that her dependency 
on her mother was of a hostile na- 
ture. As in the case reported by 
Brody (10), this patient finds it 
difficult to give up the hostile de- 
pendency to the mother in favor 
of turning toward heterosexual 
love objects. In her homosexuality 
she expresses the longing for a 
good mother figure but also her 
revenge on her mother. The Ror- 
schach at termination of treatment 
indicated that the hostility toward 
the mother had decreased some- 
what. Consequently the patient 
could allow herself to become less 
infantile and a little more feminine 
which was reflected in the final 
Szondi and TAT. 


At certain periods of the pa- 
tient’s life the hostility towards the 
pre-oedipal mother and the anger 
at the mother’s failure to satisfy 
the patient’s early oral dependent 
needs apparently was turned in- 
ward. She then characteristically 
would have periods of depression 
combined with heavy drinking. 
This pattern was also depicted in 
one of the final TAT pictures. 

The question arises: Why did 
the patient try to solve her prob- 
lem by means of homosexual per- 
version? Why, instead, did she not 
prefer any of the neurotic solutions 
open to the oral character, for in- 
stance cyclo-thymic depression, 
masochism, alcoholism or an organ 
neurosis of the gastro-intestinal 
tract? To be sure, she did use some 
measure of all of these defenses in 
addition to her perversion. Period- 
ically she drank fairly severely; she 
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had times of depression, and she 
had _gastro-intestinal symptoms. 
But why did she select the homo- 
sexual solution as the main defense, 
or as a defense at all? 

This question is not easily 
answered, and probably cannot be 
answered fully at the present stage 
of knowledge in psychoanalytic 
theory. As yet one does not know 
completely what determines the 
choice of the specific symptom. A 
possible reason for the selection 
of homosexuality as the main 
symptom in this case may have 
been the fact that the child had 
a shiftless and deserting father as 
well as a psychotic mother, and 
thus there was no pattern of heter- 
osexuality that appeared good or 
desirable to her. The emotional 
conflicts aroused in the patient by 
the early experiences in the family 
situation blocked her normal psy- 
chosexual development before it 
reached the full genital stage. She 
stayed fixated at the oral level. In 
early childhood this patient had 
obtained so little gratification for 
her receptive needs that her later 
tensions necessarily were always 
concerned with the need for sur- 
vival, security and dependence. 
Therefore no surplus could de- 
velop for giving and for mature 
heterosexual love, which transcends 
the need for self-preservation, iden- 
tification and competition. (3, p. 
56) . 

ae can further point out that 
the mother helped to push the 
child into identifying with the 
father and into unconsciously tak- 
ing over his place after the deser- 
tion. By having the four year old 
child sleep in the same bed with 
her after the father left and by 
making the child suck and fondle 
her breasts, the mother caused a 
dichotomy in the patient’s uncon- 
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scious about penis and breast. On 
the one hand, the sucking of the 
breast played into the patient’s un- 
conscious wishes to remain a baby 
and to receive from the mother. 
On the other hand, the mother un- 
consciously also implied to the 
child that by fondling her breasts, 
the child had to give to the mother 
and to supply her with what the 
father did not give to the mother. 
Thus, in the small child the wrong 
notion was instilled that she was 
a big girl who could take over the 
father’s role. 

Perversions are the result of a 
failure of the integration of pre- 
genital impulses into mature sex- 
uality. This failure in integration 
can be due to anxiety and guilt 
aroused by inner hostile and com- 
petitive feelings in the oedipus sit- 
uation as Alexander (3) and Sil- 
verberg (29) have described. Fre- 
quently, in homosexuality, the 
feared competition is avoided by 
submission to the parental rival, 
by identification with the parent of 
the opposite sex, or by fixation on 
intermediary goals connected with 
the oedipus situation. This patient 
may have assumed, or easily let 
herself be pushed into, a seductive 
attitude toward the mother, at first 
to separate the parents, or to keep 
them separated and get the father. 
Later this may have become an 
erotized and fixated end in itself. 

It was also noted in this patient 
that she identified with the father 
in giving to younger girls the kind 
of love she, herself, would have 
wished to receive from the father. 
This, Alexander (3, p. 261) point- 
ed out as a dynamic factor in the 
causation of homosexuality. The 
patient was always the active part- 
ner in her homosexual relation- 
ships and never allowed other girls 
to touch her. Through this type of 
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behavior, by active mastery, she 
tried to defend herself against her 
fear of a longed-for passive fem- 
inine role. To her it seemed safer 
to become the seducer because the 
greater danger seemed to be loss 
of control and becoming passive. 
Whereas the test methods used 
revealed many points of similar- 
ity, in regard to ego strength a 
marked discrepancy was brought 
out by the three Rorschachs on the 
one hand and the Szondis and 
TATs on the other hand. All three 
Rorschachs, before, during and at 
termination of treatment, indicat- 
ed that the patient had a strong 
ego (F+% 100, 82, 87). On the 
first record the F+-% was pushed 
to maximal limits by the compul- 
sive defenses as well as by the anxi- 
ety prevailing at that time. The 
psychiatrist agreed with the Ror- 
schach estimates that the patient’s 
ego strength was quite adequate. 
In contrast to the findings about 
ego strength on the Rorschachs 
are the estimates of ego strength 
on the Szondis and Thematic Ap- 
perception Tests. These reflected 
that during and after treatment 
the ego was in a state of turmoil 
and weak. The reason for the dis- 
crepancy between the opposing 
pictures is not obvious, but the 
tendency is consistent on all tests. 
All Rorschachs show an adequately 
strong ego picture, all Szondis and 
TATs a weak one. Further com- 
parative research in regard to ego 
strength as portrayed on these pro- 
jective techniques is desirable. 
The need for therapy was first 
pointed out in the discrepancy be- 
tween the Stanford-Binet and the 
Kuhlmann as well as in the results 
of the first Rorschach. 
During treatment the projective 
tests revealed that the therapeutic 
outlook remained fairly good. The 


patient’s masochism, anxiety and 
especially her hostility toward 
people had decreased. Her homo- 
sexuality still remained a _prob- 
lem, but only the TAT reflected 
a marked panic reaction. The 
tests given during this period in- 
dicated that the difficulty in treat- 
ment would be due to the patient’s 
inability to recognize the integrity 
of others and to sustain rapport 
beyond a superficial transference. 


At termination of treatment the 
three projective techniques showed 
that the patient still had not over- 
come her homosexuality to the 
point of actually becoming hetero- 
sexual. Feminine interests, how- 
ever, were beginning to emerge. 
She was at this time more relaxed, 
less tense, less anxious and more 
friendly in her relationships to 
other people. She had more confi- 
dence in herself and was no long- 
er as hostile towards herself or 
other women as she had been be- 
fore. Thus, good therapeutic re- 
sults were reflected in some of the 
tests (Rorschach and parts of the 
TAT) but the results did not by 
any means indicate she had been 
cured. 

It had never been the goal of 
therapy to make a heterosexual out 
of this homosexual girl; the goal 
rather was to have her accept her 
homosexuality without guilt feel- 
. —_; . . . 
ings and anxiety, insofar as this 
is possible in our culture. The 
therapist felt at the termination of 
treatment that the patient had 
reached this goal. The psychologists 
on the basis of their test findings 
could not concur, for the picture 
revealed in the TAT and Szondi 
still held the possibility of a schizo- 
phrenic break. They felt that the 
patient still had a long way to go 
in treatment. 
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It would have seemed desirable 
if the patient could have continued 
treatment at this point with a 
woman therapist in order to work 
through her fear of and hostility 
against women and_ eventually 
achieve a feminine identification. 
Unfortunately no woman therapist 
was available. 


SUMMARY 


An overt female homosexual was 
studied by means of projective 
techniques before, during and at 
termination of psychoanalytically 
orientated psychotherapy. The test 
results were discussed in relation to 
psychoanalytic theories of homo- 
sexuality, the history of the case 
and the treatment results. 

Two possible new signs for de- 
tecting homosexuality on the Ror- 
schach were found: deprecation of 
human beings in general and of 
figures of the opposite sex in par- 
ticular. They are presented for 
confirmation by future research. 
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Appendix 
RorscHACH GIVEN BEFORE TREATMENT 


Louise 
Age: 23 years 
April 19, 1946 


3” uh. 10” 
. Looks to me vaguely like a bat. 
W F+ AP 
. Slightly like a leaf, too, you know in 
the fall. 
W Fc Pil 
. Sort of bell behind there, back of the 
whole thing. 
D F+ obj 
. It looks like one of these statues 
that have been broken, a man and 


a woman dancing. 
W M (BH) 


. Right here, — does not have a 
pronounced head, (?) mounted. 

. Old leaves in the fall, most of them 
fell, turn brown, stepped on, mauled 
around, wind’s gotten a hold of it. 


. Mostly because it’s shaped that way 
—Is that all? 


. Seen quite.a few—rather old fash- 
ioned kind, heads both broken. 


Carp II 


5” uh. 

11” 

1. Couple of people-who look very an- 
noyed at each other. There—the red 
things—look like faces—2 women who 
evidently dyed their hair. 

WMFCH 
. Clear space, looks like a tree, a 


cedar tree, more or less symmetrical. 
DS F+ Pl 


. Feet look like claws. 


. Dim outline of a butterfly in there 
too. 
In fact, the whole thing looks like a 
butterfly upside down. 
That’s about all. 
WFCA 


VAS Y 
13” 


V1. Upside down it looks like a tree be- 
ing blown to a certain extent. 
W Fm Pil 
- Right side up looks like a couple 
of little boys, who used to wear high 
collars and such. They seem sort of 


. Old women, fish wives, more or less 
angry. 
Color itself looks very artificial. 


. You have seen them, go up more or 
less stiff in outline, you might think 
they were artificial when you looked 
at them. In school used to cut that 
green paper in more or less that 
outline. 

.Just look like claws. 
R 1) 


. This head, feelers. (If black?) color 
contributes to the illusion. 


(Return to 


. Very old tree, current a little op- 
posing, terrific gale. 


- Boots and, just best dress. 
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detached, these fellows look as if 
they were coming out of a 
magic lamp idea, sort of. 
That’s that. 

W Mm H P 


Carp IV 


. Some sort of animal looking under- 
neath legs. His legs are more or less 
like shoes. 

WFMA 


. Shoes look as if they want to go in 
opposite directions, he can’t make 
up his mind. 

D Fm Cloth 

. Top there looks like these plants 
you see in Florida, prehistoric sort 
of plant. Guess that’s all. 

D Fc Pl 


Carp V 


oa 


1. Very nice looking butterfly, of course 
his wings aren’t exactly what they 
are supposed to be. 

W FM A P 

2. On top there, it looks like a couple 
of little men, with great big tall 
hats you used to read about in 
fairy tales. Elves, I believe they used 
to call them. 

D M (H) 
v3. Each of the sides look like horses, 
fast running animals, no head. 
DFMA 


4. Just like a snake, looking there— 
About all. 
d FMA 


Carp VI 


16” 


1. Top is laid out as if it were a rug 
or something. 
W Fc Aobj P 
2. Top looks like grotesque bird you 
seen in totem poles or something. 
D F+ Anthr 
Don’t seem to get any more. 


Carp VII 


14” 

1. Looks like a couple of little dogs 
dressed up in old fashioned clothing 
and I don’t think they know what 
it is all about. 

W FMA 
Top looks as if they had a couple 
of little fans —no— Spanish object, 
can’t think what it is. 

(a F4 obj) 
Looks as if it had a vague smile— 
just an outline, mouth—nose just 
beginning to smile. 


. Can’t describe, like a giraffe as if 


turned over and looked under. 


. Have seen ... This has . . . don’t 


know what you call them; definite 
outline. A stiff plant, shiny, stiff, as 
if looking from underneath plant. 


. A little too elongated, Seem to have 


them on my mind. Just do—wings. 
Looks more alive than any of them 
as if it were flying. 


. Like elves, dancing or something 


like that. 


. Separated here, tail here, leg. Posi- 


tion here—like when animals run, 
front legs vertical, back legs mov- 
ing. 


. Snake has that type of head—up and 


ready to strike—act of striking. Mid- 
dle of it. 


. All around outline there reminded 


me of an animal spread out on floor 
after they cured it. 


. Outline of a wing, this head, that’s 


why like a totem pole because it’s 
set up straight. 


. Like a Scotty, more or less thick. 


This dress didn’t account for this. 
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2. Look more like elephants more or 
less throwing heads back—more or 
less stiff as if a puppet. 

That is that. 
DFMA 


17” 
1. Looks like—on the sides there ... 
30” can’t be properly described; frog 
—beaver, guess you could call it that, 
a water animal. 
D FM A P 
2. Middle there looks lot like a fish. 
WS F+ A 
v3. Bottom looks like a butterfly. 
That’s all. 
DF+A 
Carp IX 
10” 
1. Looks if to 


like a—don’t know 


describe it as a seahorse or a couple 
of men with funny noses. 
DM (H) 
A 


2. Pink section and middle looks like 
a tree—inverted. 
D F+ Pl 
3. The back looks like a skeleton, skull 
rather, a couple of eyes. 
DS F+ A Anat 


4. And looks like a couple of dogs 
carrying these 2 little men or sea- 
horses or whatever they are. 

DFMA 
(A) 

5. Bottom, pink section looks like a 
sheet with a couple of eyes as if he 
were trying to scare you. . 
That’s all then. 

DS Fm (H) 


Carp X 

y" 

1. Couple of spiders there. Yes, they 
look like spiders. 

D F4+ AP 

2. Couple of little worms se at 
one another, standing up as if in 
an animated cartoon. 

D FM (A) 

8. Little brown—couple of little bugs 
supporting themselves on a limb or 
something. Looks as if they were 
trying to walk into space. 

DFMA 

4. Then in the distance—looks as if 
a couple of cats or something—fly- 
ing or swimming like that. 

DFMA 
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. Unreal, these objects—animals. 


. Very distinct as if he were climb- 


ing. 


- Does, head, way it’s made. Body, 


shortened fish. Seen pictures. 


. Lot like, mounted. (Color?) no. 


. Noses, hat. Look as if they were talk- 


ing, passing time of day. 


. Difficult to say. Just spread like an 


umbrella, flattened top. 


. Seen them on mantels. Just look 


like it. Seldom can explain why. 


. Actually leaning on back of the 


head here. 


. Old concept of a ghost, hand or 


vague shape of hand coming at you. 
Had a nightmare like that once. 


. Not actually, do and don’t, more 


like a sea animal, shell, if I’m not 
too mistaken; call them a seaspider. 


. (Color?) No. 


. They are brown—though be same 


if black in fact. 


. Can’t say if cats. 
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Looks as if a couple of little boys 
in a nightgown just before they were 
ready to to bed—holding some- 
thing in their hands, too—maybe a 
lamp or something. 

DMH 


. Couple of little rabbits on the out- 


side there. 
DFMA 


. Just like reddish brown dogs, more 


like puppies. That’s that. 
DFMA 


Time 34 minutes. 


5. 


Sleepers with feet in them. 
Or candle. 


. Turned away, as if they were going 


to hop away. 


. Looks more like rabbits now, ears 


folded back like when rabbits sleep- 
ing—looks like that. 


SUMMARY OF RORSCHACH GIVEN BEFORE TREATMENT 


eo 
vee 


P 


M 
FM 
Fm 
m 
Fy 
FC 
Fc 


agouszs 


6 


F+ 100% 


F 
A 


26% 
50% 


App: W —D—DS—d 


EB 


6: 0.5 
13: 3 


Succ: Fairly orderly 


Time: 34 minutes 
H 3+1 

(H) 4 
A 17 
(A) 141 
A obj 1 

A anat 1+1 
obj 1 
Anthr 1 

Pl 5 
Cloth 1 


35 


RORSCHACH GIVEN DuRING TREATMENT 


Louise 
Age: 23 years 
December 17, 1946 


” 
1. 


Carp I 


Looks like a ——— marriage cere- 
mony and a couple holding hands. 
Preacher in front with hand up- 
raised. 

WMH 


. Also like two pigs with elongated 


ears—not 
similar. 
D F+ Fm A 


exactly pigs, something 


. Also a bell, down in the center 


D F4 Obj 


. And a face on one side with eye 


and nose and eyebrow, looks like 
hair on that. 
D Fc Hd 


. (Lateral). 


. (Lateral). Thick hair, 


. (W) Neither heads you can see. The 


couple are the two side figures. The 
preacher is in the middle. 


Look more alert than 
most pigs do. Legs not too good. 


rather old 
fashioned, piled in front. (Male or 
female?) That’s a woman’s face. 
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4” 
:. 


Carp II 


Butterfly—very beautiful one at that 
(honestly). 
W FMA 


. And also 2 puppies, their moses 


against each other. 
W FM A P 


. Above it in the red, looks like two 


women with that old fashioned hair 
do high up and sharp nose and chin 
talking to each other. 

Do M Hd 


. Another butterfly. 


D FLAP 


- I can see dogs, both ways (when 


card is right side up and upside 
down). They are different breeds 
you may say. 

W FM A P 


Carp Ill 


. There are two boys, I don’t know 


what they are doing. It looks like 
they are bowing at each other, and 
yet their legs are stiff. 

WMHP 


. Upper red looks like two men, stand- 


ing with their heads bowed; their 
faces are crude and they have ex- 
tremely jutting jaws. 

D M Hd 


. The red in center I cannot quite 


say. It looks like a butterfly. 
D F+ AP 


. But also like a bone that has been 


cut away on both sides. 
D Fc FC Anat 


. A bird with plume on his head, 


and long beak. 
D F— Ad 


. Also suggestion of a cattle’s skull. 


D F+A Anat 


Carp IV 


. Center down here looks like a —— 
snail —— or so. 
DFC A 


. Pair of boots. 


D F+ FC’ Cloth 


- Top—something like tropical plant, 


soft rather. 
D cF Pl 


. Something about 


. (W) As if flying, wings down in 


preparation of lifting them again. 
A little more graceful than most of 
them fly. Most of them look as if 
they were going to fall down any 
minute. 


. (Upper red). Just head. 


. (Red) A little stiffer, tail-like and 


swallowtail. 


. (Cut-off W) Airedales facing each 


other as if they were up on their 
back legs. 


. (yY upper red) Heads bowed for- 


ward, Neanderthal like. 


. Shape. 


. (Red in middle). Shape and bloody. 


One part has deeper red as if it 
were marrow. 


(Each Negro head) Head of bird. 


. (Gray in middle) General shape— 


eyes lacking. 


. (In middle below) More or less 


feelers. Some odd animal. 


its dirty gray 


color. 
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. Slight outline of a tree, not com- 
plete, just base of Christmas Tree 
or pine. 

dr F— Pl 


. Young boy with his hair sticking 
out in front. 
D F+ Hd 


. I thought of something I cannot say 
for sure. It looks like two babies 
with hands pointing—at each other. 
Very frilly dress. 

dM Hd 


- Looks like geese sort of looking 
backwards around—two, almost sim- 
ilar. 

DFMA 


. Then there is an old man with a 
hat, fur cap, nose, mouth and bushy 
beard. 

dr Fc Hd 


Carp V 


. That’s another butterfly. 

WFMA 

. On top two faces, long hat, very 
close to each other. If I were to see 
him I'd say his nose was red 


(laughs). 
D M Hd 


. Either very old man or very old 
woman-—sleeping. Leaning back in 
chair. 

D M Hd 


. Looks like a pair of masks with a 
broken nose. Part exposed to light 
—other part still in darkness. 

dr F+ (Hd) 
. Another pair of people with heads 
reclining as if looking at something. 
Looks like they have a lot of hair, 
small forehead and well developed 
nose, not long, not short. 

dr M Hd 
. Pair of elephants too, trunk sort 
of stretching on as if it were going 
to feel something, pick up some- 
thing. 

DFMA 
. One side is vague, but it looks like 
a new born puppy. His eyes are 
still closed—I saw ten of them born 
in the army, raised one on eggs 
and karo syrup. 
. Pair of snakes, coiled up with heads 
up. All I see is top of the head 
though. 

DFMA 


4. 


Thick trunk, small branches. 


- More or less comic strip nose. 


. Something about their faces is 


rather chubby looking. Small nose. 


. (Lateral) Sitting down or nesting. 


Head bent around. 


. (W) Flying, caught in mid-air. 


. Middle, a little drunk, in argumen- 


tative mood, trying to out-talk each 
other. 


. Head fallen down in coat or dress, 


. Because cheekbone was quite caved 


in as it is in a mask. Nose is a 
little outlandish—such as one would 
see at Halloween. 


. (Dr at upper margin) More like a 


Negroid mouth. Hair is the light 
gray area. 


. Forehead has slight indentations 


for the eyes. Trunk has general. out- 
line, of course, not perfect. 


. Cannot find back. 


. Just see the heads as if the bodies 


were coiled. Reason I said they 
were coiled up is because that’s the 
way they have to be when they are 
going to strike. 
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9. Also face back here with extremely 
long nose and long chin. I cannot 
say whether it’s a man or a woman 
but extremely old. They seem to be 
talking. 
dr F+ Hd 


. Dog—Scotty type. 10. 
d F— Ad 


. Face with rather full lips, not a 11. 


long nose, just a very thick one. 


D F+ Hd 


. Looks like a bear rug. 
W FC’ A Obj 


. Looks like a totem pole. 
D FK Anthr 


. Again I see my dogs. 
d F— Ad 


. Also it looks like someone with a 
long nose, small chin and derby hat 
that is too small for him. 

d F+ Hd 


. Looks like somebody wearing a hat, 
rather square and very short nose. 
Eyes seem caved in. Rather square 
jutting sort of chin. 

D FK Hd 


Carp VII 


. Looks like a pair of —— cannot say 1. 


that they are dogs —— cannot say 
they are human. Spanish fan stick- 
ing up. They are going away from 
each other like dogs that have been 
trained to walk on two legs. 
W FMA 
(H) 

. Up here where the fans were, now 
it looks like wings, maybe ships- 
head, looks like it’s about to take 
off, too (laughs). 

dM (H) 

. Side there looks like a woman with 
an old fashioned dress on. Looks 
like she may be sitting. 


215 


. Small head, nose and chin, and the 


reason I said she was talking was 
because of the gap between the nose 
and the chin. (Old?) The chin most- 
ly—most old people have sunken 
jaws and mouths when they remove 
their teeth, and chin comes out 
stronger. 

Nose and ear—the rather short nose 
and long ears. 

The way the mouth is placed made 
me think of thick lips. Grows thin- 
ner below that. 


. Way it is laying with paws out, or 


skin that’s covered. The paw is laid 
out. (Bear rug?) Coloring to some 
extent. Coloring is changed in bear 
rug when they are cured. 


. Top looks like a carved face. Totem 


poles do have wings. Rather fan- 
tastic wings. Parts of it seemed de- 
pressed. 


. Rather exaggerated for a dog—more 


like a cartoon. 


. Hat becomes darker down there— 


chin, nose and depression for the 
eyes. 


(W) Head, paws, body, back legs. 
Streamlined in one part of his body. 
Looking back at each other—like a 
pair of kids that are a little angry 
with each other. 


. Like an old Spanish ship. Sort of 


fantastic. 


. I can see just about everything else, 


but I cannot see her. 


Additional Responses: 
(A) Mask, — didn’t look enough like 
a human, — nose is broken, — eye hole, 
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and rest would be where it would 
come around your face. — Not a com- 
ical mask — more of a tragic mask — 
cannot explain it exactly. 

D F+ M (Hd) 
(B) Elephant — trunk, eye, front part 
of face isn’t complete — looks as if he 
had his head thrown back a little. They 
walk with their noses toward the 
ground and his is up. 

D FM Ad 
(C) I see something 1 didn’t see before 
— another dog one of your Airedale 
breed — although the nose is not quite 
as refined as an Airedale’s is. Rather 
alert looking as if he had heard some- 
thing and is worried about it. (?) The 
way the head is held — his ears seem 
to be standing up — and gray ink 
spot gives the dog a very definite ex- 
pression around the eye. 

D FM Ad 


Carp VIII 


10” 


1. Well — it looks like an opossum, 
climbing, over rocks. 
DFMA 


. Also a nice looking butterfly. 
DCF FMA 


. Looks like a fish when you look 
down from the top. 
D F+ A Anat 


. A head — not too clearly. I can see 
the eyebrows, bridge of the nose, 
forehead. Mouth as if he were talk- 
ing. 

D F+ M Hd 

. Ribs, not exactly, but — 

D F+ Anat 

. Looks like a face with long hat — 
something like a witch, sloppy nose 
long chin. The other side is not so 
witchlike. 

D F+ (Hd) 


1. Closest thing I could find to match 
it as far as animal goes. Opossums 
have markings on the face and you 
can see it. 

. Coloring mostly, I’d say he was in 
flight in the air with his wings 
spread out. 

. Nose and gills — the way it looks 
when you see it in the water — re- 
minded me more of the skeleton of 
a fish than a fish swimming. 

. Brow seems to be like this (Demon- 
strates slanting). 


. The way the bones are slanting and 
you can see the breast-bone here. 

. Just this side — eye, nose — and 
chin reminded me of those pictures 
that you see around Halloween of 
witches on a broom stick. 


Carp IX 


. That — I cannot say; but it looks 
like there were two elves, not a nose, 
but feelers. Seemed to be talking 
to each other and enjoying it. 
Looks like their lip is loose. 

D M (H) 

. Down here it looks like a face. Like 
sculptured. Not an elf — looks like 
a woman. 

D Fc Hd 


. As if standing back holding their 
hands behind them — peaked head 
and the fact that they suggest small 
people with legs and a dumpy body 
— talking. 


. Head, eye, nose — like you see 
more elaborate Roman _ sculpture. 
(?) Because they seem rather hard 
looking. Not at all alive looking, 
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. Center, a skull with two eyes, just 


upper part. 
D CF Anat 


. This looks like a bird, wings ruffled 
as if he were ready to take off. But 
he is still hanging on. Claws look 
more like hands with thumbs. Bird 
has no head. 

D Fc, FM A 


. Another head — looks like in a 


cloth, more like a ghost in white 
sheet. In this case it’s pink. 

dr F+ M (Hd) 
. Also looks like an antelope head 
and half the neck. Very slender — 
Looks like a young one. 
. Another elephant. Trunk isn’t very 
distinct. Eyes turned sideways. Head 
not complete. 

D FC’ FM Ad 


. Looks like an old man with his 


hand like that. (Shows, holding her 

hand against her chin.) And his 

thumb sticking out. Lots of hair. 
D M Hd 


. Bald head, nose; head bent down- 


ward. You see eye in one of them, 
in other you cannot. Looks like he 
were praying or something. 

D M Hd 


Carp X 


- This looks like two small children. 


Looks like they are dressed in night 
clothes and they are not where they 
are supposed to be. They look 
around the corner. 

DMH 


. Two rabbits. 


DFMA 


Seems to be couple of little men or 
children in cocked hats. They are 
swimming. 

DMH 
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very stiff. (Woman?) Hair — nose 
is too short to be a man’s nose, not 
short enough to be a child’s. 


. Resembled a skull mostly because 


of the coloring — brownish touch 
most of them acquire after expo- 
sure. Looks to me more like a hu- 
man skull; yet, it doesn’t resemble 
either human or animal skull. Color 
and the eyes mostly. Mostly or less 
as though carved out of the bone. 


- Looks as if the fingers were sepa- 


rated — guess the green coming up 
here gave me the idea. Wings aren’t 
smooth the way most birds are 
when at rest. 


. When I saw it first, just saw the 


head. Now I can see a hell of a lot 
of him. Hands upraised. 


. Don’t see him now. 


. Difference in coloring — guess the 


coloring made me think his eye was 
half turned in, a little bit of white 
there, as if standing reared on his 
hind legs and his eyes turned up- 
ward, and as if his trunk fell. 


. Sitting down, holding hand against 


chin. Can see him just a little below 
his shoulders. 


. Bald head and nose. His chin should 


be there. Head is bent down that 
way and sort of suggests eyes were 
closed and darker area causes the 
little thing to look like eyelashes. 


. Dressed in snoopers — chin, nose, 


indentation for eyes. Looks like it 
has a top . . . sort of a hood on 
the snooper. As if standing on tip- 
toes, leaning against the wall, look- 
ing around the corner. The nose 
suggested their being children. 


. Two rabbits in yellow, long ears 


and crouching down, and front feet 
forward, — as if you can see back 
of them as well as their faces. 
(Yellow) Looks like very small men 
wearing a.three cornered hat like 
Napoleon and with their arms out 
like one would be for the breast 
stroke. 
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4. 
5. 


V6. 
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Top of it looks like a sea horse. 
dr F+ A 
Back looks like a crab. 
dr F+ A 
Other pair of little people sort of 
profile turned away from you. 
dr F+ H 


. Looks like some sort of an animal 


but I cannot figure him out, maybe 
elephant. Ears up, like listening. 
DFMA 


. Appearance like two birds standing 


up on three feet. Sort of as if they 
are about to walk off into space, 
have no wings, just head and three 
legs. 

DFMKA 


. Two more — I cannot tell whether 


they are seahorses, more like rats 
pushing their nose against some- 
thing. 

DFMA 


. Then too — like worms, something 


11. 


12. 


like dressed up in finery, like in 
animated cartoons. 
D FC (A) 
And in back of them another head 
of something, maybe another worm. 
DCFA 
Looks like sheep jumping. 
DFMA 


Time — 54 minutes 


R: 


P 


4, 


5. 


(Blue) Long nose — sort of looks 
like a sea-horse. 


Many legs. (dr on blue.) 
(dr on blue) 


. Light pink. Darker pink suggests 


his ears. No idea what gave me the 
idea he was listening. 
Additional Response: 
(A) Another elephant, though this is 
the original one, large ears, but the 
ears are not folded back. 

(D FM A) 


. Just head and three legs — a cari- 


cature of a bird. 


. Looks more like rats — shape of 


their heads pushing their noses 
against the pink. Can just see body 
and not feet. Gave me the impres- 
sion of something just sticking there. 


. Seems to be looking at the head of 


another worm, looking directly at 
him — coloring, too. 


. Coloring again. I doubt if they'd 


look the same in black. Feelers and 
coloring. 


(Green) 


SUMMARY OF RORSCHACH GIVEN DuRING TREATMENT 


66 


4 


F4+ 82% 


F 
A 


35% 
42% 


App: (W) --_D — d — dr — do 


EB 14: 35 ‘ 


14: 11 


Succ: ord. 


Time: 54 minutes 


1443 H 5 


Hd 17 
(H) 2+1 
(Hd) 3+41 
A 2341 
Ad 442 
(A) 

A Obj 

A Anat 

Anat 

Obj 

Anthr 

Cloth 

Pl 
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RoRSCHACH GIVEN AT TERMINATION OF TREATMENT 


Carp I 


Louise 
Age: 25 years 
April 13, 1948 


12” 
1. 


First looks like a bat. 


. Figure with hands upraised like 


this in center. No head. 
D M Hd 


. Whole, looks like something of a 


dance. Fellow at end there may call 

out a number, like at a barn dance. 

Figures are not complete. Two fig- 

ures are not complete. Two figures 

with head thrown back, you see 

profile from side and below. 
WMH 


. Looks like couple of pigs or hogs 


with elongated ears. Standing in a 
stance, not quite pig-like, looking 
at distance. 

DFMA 


. Elephants with short snouts and 


mouth open. 
D F — Ad 


. One of these toy — these awful 


looking Pekinese. Head only; eye, 
nose and trace of an ear. 
d F+ Ad 


This one I always liked. 


- Looks like 2 old .women, knitting. 


They hold up their hands and wind 
ball of wool. Talk like fury. Long 
nose, sharp chin, cannot see their 
eyes, but there is sort of an indenta- 
tion for eyes. Seem to be seated 
with knees toward each other, bent 
toward each other. What they are 
talking about to each other must 
be very interesting. May be about 
latest gossip, some young fellow do- 
ing something he shouldn’t have 
done. Hair in high knot. 
WMHP 


. A butterfly in the red below with 


tail extension. 
D F+ AP 


. Two bears with noses stuck to- 


gether. Looks like they are dancing 


Carp II 


. Cannot find back, just caught me 


that way when you handed card 
over, but I have not been able to 
find it since. 


. Figure in center seems to be en- 


closed bell-like shape. No _ feet. 
(Dress?) No, could be New Look, 
but really not dress. 

(Middle) Fellow who calls out num- 
bers, sides are 2 dancers they have 
their hands linked, whirl each other 
around, carefree, informal. (Man 
and woman?) Well, I haven't 
thought about the sex, really, but 
rather like 2 men, their hair is 
short, curly, sticking up. No, it’s 
a man and a woman. 


. Stance like that of a very alert ani- 


mal standing and looking, and 
smelling the air. Dog or wolve’s 
stance. 


(Lower half of lateral) Just heads. 


(Lateral) 


2. Shape only. 





. This looks like a... 
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with paws out. One on each side, 
looks now like a dog. Eyes closed, 
mouth looks like it is smiling. 

W FM A P 


Carp III 


. This one I have a little difficulty 


to decipher, because the two men 
look like boys with Lord Fauntleroy 
clothes on. However, they have 
dancing shoes on. Bowing to each 
other. They also have tendency to 
look like genies, coming out of 
smoky — a pot or so, well, they look 
like smoke. 

WMH P 
pair of ... 
sort of ears. They are not like ears 
ought to be. 

D F+ Ad 


. Also looks like a hollow bone. Two 


sides have been cracked and you 
can sort of see inside of them. 
D FK Anat 


. An old man, with his head bent, 


his mouth sort of open. He looks 
like he got his hands in back of 
him, in back of sort of a coat he 
has pulled up. Charles Dickens-like 
figure. He only has one leg. He is 
definitely out of balance. Will fall 
over directly. Also looks like a 
Centaur with legs, looks like hoofs 
actually. 
DMH 


. A pair of birds with big plumes on 


their heads. Bills sort of separated. 
Birds seem to look at each other. 
D F — Ad 


Carp IV 


4” Oh, this is one... 
25” 


1. 


Looks like some odd animal which 
is looking through its legs. Legs are 
out this way, and head is bent this 
. cannot describe it because I 
have never seen it. Head like a snail 
— legs look like they had a pair of 
boots on. A very remarkable ani- 
mal! Looks like he is bent over 
backwards looking through his legs. 
He has a tail. Tail looks like a 
plant, very stiff plant. 
W FMA 


. Old man with a hat on, like Middle 


Europeans wear. 
D F+ Hd 


2. 


- More complicated. 


. Was thinking of Alladin. Half com- 


pleted figures as if they just were 
beginning to materialize. Head, 
shoulders and maybe the arm. 

(D KF (Hd)) 


(Red) Animal ears, large eared ani- 
mal. 


. As if you were looking into it. Old 


bone, marrow gone. 


(Red lateral) Head bent forwards 
(looking outward). Seems to be lean- 
ing. He couldn’t walk on his legs, 
only fall over. 


. Neck and part of body. Head, neck 


and breast of birds. I don’t see their 
legs nor wings. 


(Tail, upper middle part.) 


(Light gray lateral below) Very big 
hat and profile only. 
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v3. 


Oh, here is a new one! Women 

wearing a shawl around their head. 

Bent forward, back bent, walking 

toward the animal ahead. And you 

can see their nose (laughs). 
qdMH 


. Head, animal head with wings. 


10” 
v1. 


v2. 


8. 


4” 
¥ 
2. 


v3. 


4. 


d F4+ Ad O 
(Laughs) Couple of men, sound 
asleep, little men, sort of dwarf-like. 
Their hat, long, long old fashioned 
night cap, touches their feet. They 
have a beard and they are leaning 
against something, sleeping. Must be 
spring fever that has touched me. 

DMH 


Carp V 


Two animals running toward each 
other and sort of hitting each other, 
real hard; cannot see head. 

W FMA 


And then we have my familiar old 
snakes here, only they look different 
this time, more like birds, turkeys, 
with their heads thrown back. Only 
see heads and necks. 

D FM Ad 
Oh, yes we have our dwarfs here 
again, they still seem to be in a 
fighting mood. 

D M (Hd) 
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§. (Dark black) Whole women, head, 


Carp VI 


There is a rug. 
W Fe Aobj 


And the totem pole. I saw that the . 


last time too, with the wings. 

D F+ Anthro. 
Two men, only heads, back to back, 
long nose, derby hats, very small 
eyes. 

dr F+ Hd 
Another man with real long nose 

. real long chin I mean with 

a beard that sticks out, and a hat 
that looks like a crown. 

D F+ Hd 


Carp VII 


12” Oh, I hope I can... 
20” 


1. 


These I saw before: 2 dogs, dressed 
in skirt with paws out. I don’t 
know what to do with that ex- 
tension, well, looks a little bit like 
ears sticking straight up. Dogs seem 


1. 


back and skirt. Like old woman in 
comic strip, Barney Google. 


(Same as 3) Elephant or so. 


(“Snakes” and adjoining part) Re- 


” laxed 


Said Spring fever because I just got 
sleepy. Would rather be outside 
than inside. 


(Middle below) When turkeys throw 


"their heads .back they can look very 


snake-like. I had to raise some. They 
are the dumbest animal I ever had. 


. Dwarfs I saw last time when test 


was given. I see them only down 
to their waist (middle up). 


. Shape and furry. Rather soft. 


. (Excludes upper lateral profile from 
W). Very small chin. 


(W) In human-like stance or dance, 
not animal-like. Standing up on hind 


legs. 
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to go in opposite directions, look 
back at each other, very belligerent- 
ly, could also be dancing. 

W FMA 


. Looks like a misshapen butterfly. 


Rather like a worm with big wings. 
Wings come up out of card. 
DFKA 


. Couple of faces here. I don’t know 


be 
10” 
1. 


. And butterfly, not very . . 


whether you call them human, very 
old faces, very little chins, eyes look 
glaring. Might have funny three- 
cornered hat on. Face on other side 
looks slightly different, not angry, 
light on it different. 

D Fe (Hd) 


Carp VIII 


Oh, yes, that’s the pretty one. 


Looks like a fish, which has been 
flattened out. However, it is only 
half of it, as if you got the head 
and the body. 

W CF Ad 
. just 
has sort of an extension on end, 
not two trailing ends, and you 
cannot see head, it’s mostly wing 
with extension in back. 

D F+AP 


. The pink looks like two animals, 


looks like dogs, or cayotees, howling 
at the moon or something. 
D FM Ad 


. Looks like a badger. Looks like he 


is crossing something. May be a 
stream. 
D FM A P 


. Looks like ribs and breastbone. 


D F+ Anat 


Carp IX 


. This presents sort of a variety of 


pictures. Here it looks like a bird; 

bird has sort of hands instead of 

feet. Looks like it is holding on to 

something. Has no head, all you 

can see is sort of plumage. 
DcFA 


. Head of a man with mustache, 


rather bald. I take that back, he is 
only bald on top, has lot of hair 
around back of head. Flowing locks. 
Old-fashioned musician. 

D FC Fc Hd 


. Here we have these peculiar insect- 


like creatures, whom you have diffi- 


(Lower blot) 


(Middle blot) Sort of like a carv- 
ing, sort of stone, precious jade, 
Aztecs used it a lot. More human- 
like than animal-like, not life-like, 
look stiff, expression doesn’t change 
every time you look at it. Very 
smooth surface. 


. (W) Fish split down the middle, 
right down the bone. (Why fish?) 

Well, some sort of fish I have seen 

have a lot of color in it, scales in 

some reflect color. 

. (Orange and red) Wing-like forma- 
tion shape only. 


(Pink middle) Heads thrown up. 


” Heads only. 


(Red lateral). 


(DS Middle). 


(Red) Mostly because lateral red 
very soft, plumage. Wings sort of 
spread out a little bit, resting for 


night. 


(Red lateral) Soft, the color makes 


" it soft. If it were black it probably 


would look stiff. 


(Orange) Head is insect-like, whole 
figure more human-like. 
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culty adequately to describe. Body 
looks human, sort of pot belly, 
hands behind back, seem to be 
talking. Seem to have a good time 
at it. Head is pointed and well... 
looks like an insect’s, long-nosed, 
dwarf’s hat. 

DMHA 


. Mask with eyes, and sort of an ex- 


tension from mask going up into 
here. 
D F+ Mask 


. Here might be a man, might be do- 


ing something at which he is look- 
ing very closely. Hands up in front 
ot his face, holding something that 
is close work. 

DMH 


. A male deer, buck, head only. Horns. 


D FC Ad P 


- Sort of a profile view, only head is 


turned away from you, you can see 
jawbone, forehead and nose stick- 
ing out. 

D F+ Hd 


Carp X 


2” Oh yes, that’s pretty. 
10” 


1. 


Two little boys with a candle. They 
might be looking into something, 
into a door. They lean on some- 
thing, feet are out from under them 
not balanced so that they could 
walk. 

DMH 


. A lot of rabbits in here. Two that 


are sitting up, looks like they are 


trying to hide, sitting real still like — 


rabbits do when they are afraid of 
something. 
DFMA 


. Then there are two rabbits that 


are running and their ears are laid 


. A crab that has its tail sticking up, 


seems to be walking on various sur- 
faces here. 
DFMA 


- Two more crabs or sea life with 


feelers. Only their heads look like 
birds, looking at each other, push- 
ing at something. 

D FMA 


. Nose, two ears standing 6 + part of 
ac 


face, two eyes . .. in t, four 
eyes. I wonder whether it is a mask 
or an animal face. 

D F+ Mask Ad 


(Middle) 


(Most of green) Back sort of turned, 
works competently. 


. (Green) Shape and possibly color 
too. 


(Green) Head profile. 


(Red) Little boys. 
(Blue, middle). Candle. 


(Lateral yellow). 


(Brown lateral). A rabbit never 
runs with his ears up. Dad and I 
used to hunt rabbits, I was around 
9 or 10 years. It was after my moth- 
er was taken away, Dad and I got 
along pretty swell. I was very fas- 
cinated with his 22 gun. 


(Blue lateral) 


(Gray up) Rather aggressive. 


(All gray up) 
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7. Two little men, swimming or float- 
ing in their night gown. Seem to 
be looking up at this blue object 
or at the two little boys. May be 
that’s why the boys seem to be in 
the water. At least that’s the only 
way I can account for their peculiar 
standing position. 


. Two little men with a chef's caps 
on. Seem to have traditional chef's 
stance too: lot of stomach and lean- 
ing back. They seem to be pretty 
complete, except they have no lower 
body below the waist. Their legs 
cannot be distinguished. 

DMH 


. Two worms dressed in silk dresses, 
looking into another worm’s face, 
straight. 

DFC FcA 


Time: 69 minutes 
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7. (Middle yellow) 


Same as response 1. 


8. (Lower part of red). 


9. (Lower green) Silk dress because 
of color, green and shiny. 


SUMMARY OF RORSCHACH GIVEN AT TERMINATION OF TREATMENT 


R: 50 


F4 87% 
F 30% 
A 48% 


App: W — D —d — dr 
EB 13: 25 

12: 3 
Succ: orderly 


Time: 69 minutes 
H ll 
Hd 6 
(Hd) 3 


THEMATIC APPERCEPTION TEST GIVEN DuRING TREATMENT 


Louise 

Card No. 1 

What if you have several ideas? 

1. I'd say his mother had quite a time 
getting him to practice. Maybe he 
was playing baseball. Used to happen 
to me. At this time he is sulking, 
cannot quite make up his mind. I'd 


say probably he will pick up the fiddle 
and practice so as to get it over with 
and not wear out his mother’s pa- 
tience. 


. Other possibility: I suppose every be- 


ginner’s dream is to become a com- 
poser or big musician. But fiddle is 
hard to handle and he may forget his 
dream by the time he is 15 and drop it. 


Ss os a 


io - a) 


Aa "co 


a fA Ss = eh oe OO 
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Card No. 2 


Very quiet. Two people in background 
look as if they might like farming, prob- 
ably so much that they would not even 
think of anything else. The girl in front 
though looks discontented. She imagines 
or knows that she wouldn’t care to set- 
tle down and have a farm, so she learns 
something else. She has big dreams. (Will 
she realize them?) That’s hard to say. 
It’s difficult. She probably will realize 
part of it. She looks like a person that 
will set her goals too high. So she'll get 
part of it but not all of it and will never 
be fully satisfied. But whole scene, people 
in background is very unusual that they 
show the girl is not in harmony while 
people in background blend perfectly, 
seem very satisfied. 

Card No. 3 GF 


At moment she is feeling a great deal 
of despair and discouragement. She rather 
gives me impression that she has been 
maltreated. Either an argument with 
some one close to her, or even physical 
violence. She looks work-worn. She has 
not too much to look forward to. It will 
be the same thing over and over. The 
place looks to me dingy with little that’s 


inviting inside. Person is young, begin- 


ning to show age a little bit. Possibly 
flabbiness. I think most of them show it 
from working, I think. She is a type of 
person that wants a little better. 

Card No. 4 


Well . . .:the man looks quite stubborn 
about the whole matter. The woman is 
trying to perhaps persuade him to 
a different point of view, and perhaps 


she is trying to protect him a little bit. - 


(From what?) From himself, something he 
is doing to himself. (What?) Couldn’t say 
exactly ... maybe he is... could be 
engaged in something that is not exactly 
legal. Business maybe . . . maybe he is 
one of these fellows that like to make 
money fast. (Outcome?) Well, I’d say he 
is going to give in (laughs). 

Card No. 5 


I'd say mother just found a couple of 

her kids in something they shouldn’t be. 
I remember when I was a kid, I got hold 
of books I wasn’t supposed to read 
(laughs). Mother is not exactly angry. 
I might say a little puzzled how to deal 
with this whole subject. She is quite 
firm. I might say in future children are 
not going to do it any more—except when 
mother isn’t looking. Mother may be quite 
exasperated at times, but not really 
angry. Place looks pleasant. 
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Card No. 6 GF 


Reminds me exactly of illustration in 
our current magazines: Some subject 
where woman is always talking about 
something that isn’t really unpleasant, 
maybe it is a subject of mutual enjoy- 
ment. (What?) Maybe about mutual ac- 
quaintances or maybe they knew each 
other when they were smaller or younger 
and are talking what they did then. I’d 
say she has him hooked! (What’s going to 
happen?) I don’t know . . . could be one 
of these usual run-of-the-mill things, one 
of the story book romance things. That’s 
all. 

Card No. 7 GF 


I think it is evidently a maid or a 
nursery governess who has raised the 
child so far and thinks a great deal of 
her. She is reading her perhaps a fairy 
tale. Child is very wrapped up as if she 
was seeing all the things happen. She 
seems fond of the doll, but at moment 
she has forgotten her. (What will hap- 
pen?) Well, she'll probably go out and 
play (evasive) either with brothers and 
sisters—she doesn’t impress me as if she 
had brothers and sisters. Rather a child 
that lives a lot in herself. That fairy tale 
is going to live a long time in her mind. 
It’s funny: seeing children dressed up like 
that always makes me feel uncomfortable. 
(Why?) Because I was raised more like a 
tomboy. Feel uncomfortable in dresses 
now, too; since I came out of Army, pre- 
ferred Army fatigues. 

Card No. 8 GF (long time) 

Gives me a slight impression—cannot 
make up my mind whether it’s a school 
room or a kitchen. Assume it’s a kitchen 

. . probably after meals at which time 
you have all the dirty work to do, wash- 
ing dishes, etc. She was a little reluctant 
to begin. At moment she is probably day 
dreaming. (About what?) Maybe how nice 
it would be not to have any dishes to 
wash, to have a little money or a little 
time to do things she likes. Maybe go 
out and have a good time. I wouldn’t 
say what kind of a good time. (Why not, 
try) Maybe she likes to have nice dresses, 
although that would not particularly ap- 

al to me. I can think of other things 
I’d rather buy. (What?) Books, records, 
music. (What will she eventually do?) 
She'll probably wash the dishes and sew. 
Card No. 9 GF 


Well, the scene is very nice . . . except 
for the two women. The woman below 
impresses me as very tense, must be very 
angry about something. And woman 
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above may be surprised, wondering what 
the score is. 

(Make story!) Difficult to figure out. 
Woman below is perhaps a little spoiled, 
used to having things her way. Perhaps 
she has made some plans that have gone 
awry. (What about?) . . . don’t know, 
might be a person that has failed to come 
when he or she planned to come, and 
the woman above has probably told her 
about, and she was not expecting the re- 
action of the girl; is running away to 
maybe where she lives, or maybe away 
from the girl above. Upper woman im- 
presses me as the fall guy, the one who 
takes the blame, I don’t like that kind. 
Or maybe she has protected the other 
girl so long and she is gotten a little 
tired of it and she’s just washed her 
hands of her. 

(What will happen to lower girl?) She 
impresses me as one who will go and 
verify all this and immediately go and 
throw a tantrum. Maybe she'll grow up 
a little. (Which one do you like better?) 
Neither. Upper is a little too good. Maybe 
I prefer lower one, has more spirit. Upper 
one is too good for her own good. 

Card No. 10 


They are awfully glad to see each other. 
(What relation to each other?) Maybe 
married—or perhaps engaged. 

(Before—after?) He was separated for 
some time from her, he could have done 
some traveling or just returning from 


war. She gives me impression of rather 
faithful kind of person, probably wrote 
him every day. In future, I’d say probably 
they'd get along except for little things 
that come-up occasionally. I cannot seem 
to think of anything else. 

Card No. 16 (Blank) 


Mountains—mountain scenery. I’d say 
I’d be down in the valley, looking up 
at the mountains. I thing of a very beauti- 
ful spot I have seen, sandhill plateau. Sun- 
set time. You can see a deep, deep violet. 
Sun plays over mountain range and you 
can see every possible color in rainbow. 
Sky very blue touches clouds, not idyllic 
type of clouds, very stern kind. Vivid 
contrast. 

(Tell story) I used to go up there a 
lot, in New Mexico, never could get quite 
enough of it. It’s a type of country you 
sit and imagine a lot of things in the 
clouds, animals, faces. It’s stern, extremely 
stern but beautiful. It seems as if it is 
alive too. Of course, I knew a lot of the 
history of New Mexico, too, which is ex- 
citing. It was a poor section of the coun- 
try. The people are not completely Amer- 
ican by a long shot but not completely 
Mexican too. Their houses are extremely 
clean, always a bright color spot. They 
are just as violent as they are kind, but 
they are good to have as friends. Emo- 
tions fly up violently. Impatient, but once 
you are their friend they do a great 
deal for you. 


THEMATIC APPERCEPTION TEST GIVEN AT TERMINATION OF TREATMENT 


April 27, 1948 


Card No. 1 


Looks like a little boy who is looking 
at a violin. Looks like he might be a bit 
unhappy about practicing. Looks like 
he might have been called in from play. 
Looks like it might have been a nice 
sunshiny day. Mother called him in to 
practice, and he is just sitting there 
thinking how much he would like to go 
out and play. I imagine he practiced very 
dutifully for an hour or so and made all 
the horrible rackets he could think of 
making, and then put his fiddle away 
and went back out to play. 

Card No. 2 


Looks like it might have been a farm 
and the girl is standing there waiting 
maybe to go to school—to catch a bus to 
go to school. She doesn’t look overly 
happy. She looks a little annoyed. I 
don’t know whether it’s because she don’t 


want to go to school, or whether she 
doesn’t like the farm. It is a beautiful 
day but hot. Lady standing by this tree 
seems like she is enjoying the sun. She 
goes in to wash the dishes. Looks like they 
are just getting ready to start plowing. 

The girl is still waiting for the bus and 

I imagine the bus will come along and 

she will get in and go to school. 

Q. “What is the relation between the 
girl who goes to school and the woman 
who stands by the tree?” 

A. I imagine she is the aunt or maybe she 
is the mother. She looks a little young 
to be the mother, so I imagine she is 
the aunt, who is keeping her there 
maybe for a while. 

Card No. 3 GF 


She looks like she is crying as if she 
had been hurt very badly. Maybe some- 
one hit her or maybe someone hurt her 
feelings maybe even, and she has just 
come in from a dark room and she is 
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evidently coming where it is sort of 

cheerful so she can calm down, maybe 

be alone for a while. 

Q. Who do you think hit her? 

A. Looks like it might have been her 
father, or maybe her husband. At any 
rate she seems pretty badly broken 
up over the whole thing. 

. What will happen in the end? 

. Oh, I imagine she will sit there for 
a while and calm down and start 
thinking perhaps of things not being 
so bad after all and maybe she, if she 
gets sore enough, will walk out. It 
isn’t at all cheerful, so I imagine she 
would try to get away from it. 

Card No. 4 


Looks as if the man is very angry 
about something and the girl is trying 
to talk him out of doing something very 
rash. Looks rather crude wherever he is 
rather just dirty and not very clean and 
pleasant, the whole atmosphere. The girl 
is very nice looking but she looks like 
the kind that could make a fellow go 
really off the beam. The girl in the back 
—I don’t know what she is doing there. 
She looks very seductive—perhaps she is 
the cause of it maybe—the argument— 
whatever it is. I imagine she manages 
to get him to calm down. The girl gets 
the man to calm down and all is peace- 
ful for a while at least at any rate. 
Card No. 5 

The lady is looking in. She looks as 
though she might have come in at a 
time when she wasn’t supposed to come 
in. Looks like she is seeing something 
that’s making her rather angry or per- 


haps not angry, but just annoyed. Noth- . 


ing seems disarranged, but it’s probably 
at the other end. Maybe somebody left 
a book out or left some sort of a mess 
to clean up and she looks very annoyed. 
Maybe it’s Jr. or maybe his father. One 
can never tell. Room seems cheerful, 
well kept. She seems like a very nice calm 
lady. She would have to be if she has a 
family. She looks like she might have 
just been downtown or out to the neigh- 
bors or someplace away from home and 
she is just coming home and she has not 
found things to her liking but she looks 
to me like the kind of a lady who might 
make sure that everything turns out to 
her liking. Consequently, I imagine either 
junior or his father cleaned up the mess 
they left. 
Card No. 6 GF 

The lady seems to be listening. Always 
reminds me of something you see in the 
Saturday Evening Post where they do a 
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close take-up of someone in a very old 

fashioned dress. They seemed to be hav- 

ing quite a talk about something that 

seems to have interested both of them a 

great deal. Probably is one—looks to me 

like one of those serial things the Satur- 
day Evening Post periodically bores you 
with. 

Q. What is the relation of the man to 
the lady? 

A. I imagine she is his wife maybe. May- 
be his girl friend. I can’t tell very 
well. 

Q. What will happen in the end? 

A. I imagine they will get up and go 
out to dinner or the theatre or some- 
thing—spend the evening out. 


Card No. 7 BM 


Looks like the father talking to his 
son. Maybe he is having to punish him 
because the son looks just a little upset 
or maybe a little annoyed about what he 
is being told. Father is being very kind 
and very stern at the same time. The 
son looks like he might be just a little 
rebellious—maybe he has done something 
he shouldn’t have done. I imagine he 
will straighten up and do as his father 
tells him, probably not because he wants 
to but because he figures it is the best 
thing he can do. 


Card No. 7 GF 


Looks like a maid who is talking to a 
little girl who has a doll. Little girl looks 
as if she wanted to do something, maybe 
go outside. The maid is actually reading 
to her—she maybe doesn’t want to go out- 
side. Maybe she is just thinking—maybe 
she is wrapped up in the book. At any 
rate, she seems to be enjoying the book 
a great deal. She has completely forgotten 
her doll. 

Q. Who is enjoying the book? 

A. The little girl is. She is so far away 
that she looks like she is not even 
aware of anything around her. Imagine 
she will go on and listen for a while 
and then the maid will get tired of 
reading to her and she will try to get 
her to read some more but the maid 
will probably be so tired of reading 
she won’t be able to go on. The little 
girl will go out and play house or 
play with her doll or go out and 
play with her little girl friends. 

Card No. 8 GF 

She looks like a servant girl who is 
sitting in the kitchen and she might be 
just prior to washing the dishes, or some- 
thing she doesn’t really want to do so 
she is sort of sitting there dreaming 
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about maybe what she would like to do. 

She sits there and dreams a while and 

then gets up and washes the dishes. 

Q. What do you think she is dreaming 
about? 

A. She might be dreaming about what 
she would like to do. She might like 
to go out in the country and have a 
picnic or just walk on a hot spring 
day. It looks like it might be. 

Card No. 9 GF 


Looks like a girl who is dressed in very 
fine dress. Is running along a seashore 
for some reason or another. She seems 
like she might be upset or distraught. 
There is another girl there watching her. 
Looks like it might be down further 
south where it is rather warm and the 
whole situation is tense. The girl that’s 
watching her seems to be waiting for 
something also. 

Q. What’s the relationship of the two 
girls to each other and what will hap- 
pen in the end? 

A. The two girls look like they might be 
sisters and I don’t know what the 
situation is. 

Card No. 10 


Looks like a man and woman who 
probably are man and wife, and looks 
like they may have been separated for 
some time. So they seem very glad to see 
each other. She looks like she may have 
just come out of the house and ran up 
to him and they probably will go back 
into the house and settle down again. 
Card No. 11 


This looks like some prehistoric period, 
in which there are high craggy moun- 
tains, lots of rocks and there is an animal 
that is coming out of the cave that looks 
like it might be prehistoric reptile—a 
large reptile of some sort. It looks like 
a buffalo who is standing at the edge of 
the crevice, across from the large reptile 
and it looks like it might be hot or per- 
haps there is a waterfall and the water is 
sort of bouncing up making sort of a 
mist. It looks hot. Two animals look like 
they are just looking at each other as if 
preparing for a fight or the buffalo may 
be running away from this large reptile 
or maybe he is just hypnotized and wait- 
ing for something to happen. It is a very 
nice picture. The buffalo looks as if he 
might run away and the reptile probably 
will go back into his cave and lay down 
and sleep for a while longer. 


Card No. 12 M 


This is an old man who looks like a 
doctor who looks as if he were hypnotiz- 
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ing the boy. The boy appears as if he 

were in a sound sleep and the man 

seems very tense as if he were waiting 

for the boy to go to sleep. He is in a 

dark, perhaps shaded room and he might 

be a patient of his. 

Q. Why does the doctor hypnotize the 
patient? 

A. He looks like he might be trying 
to get him to sleep for a while. The 
boy looks tired and might not have 
been able to sleep lately. He looks 
like he is asleep now and the man 
will probably stop and go out of the 
room. 


Card No. 12 F 


The younger woman looks like a second 
edition of the older woman. The older 
woman may be a mother or perhaps she 
is the woman herself when she gets old. 
The older woman seems as if she is talk- 
ing about something and the younger 
woman looks as if she is listening to 
her mother or whoever it is and looking 
at whatever the mother is talking about. 
She seems to be in a public spot—a public 
place, such as a restaurant. Perhaps it’s a 
restaurant—looks more like she might 
be in a church or coming out of a church, 
and people are just standing there gos- 
siping, talking to each other. The mother 
may be just seeing things for the first 
time during a week. She looks like she 
doesn’t get out much, and so the mother 
is just talking about, or referring to 
someone person and this girl is looking 
at her. From there they will probably go 
home and have a large dinner. 


Card No. 13 MF 


Seems it’s in a small room, probably 
one of these places which is a combina- 
tion kitchen and bedroom apartment. 
The woman looks like she is asleep and 
the man looks as if he has something on 
his mind. He looks as if he has commit- 
ted a rather violent act of some sort. He 
looks as if he is a bit shocked and he 
can’t understand quite what has come to 
pass. He looks as if he is rather elderly 
and then somewhat bookish. I’m stymied. 
Card No. 14 

Looks like a young boy who is looking 
out into the night. He is inside. It is dark 
and he has just gotten out of bed or he 
is just preparing to go to bed. Doesn't 
look actually as if it were night. It looks 
like morning and the light is just begin- 
ning to come out and the house is still 
dark. Looks like he might be on a farm 
or someplace where you have to get up 
early and he is just preparing to get up 
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and have breakfast and then go milk the 
cow. 


Card No. 15 


Resembles a book I once read which 
is a story in etchings of a man’s life. It’s 
called God’s Man. He looks like the man 
who is very old and well past life’s prime. 
who has gone to the cemetery and per- 
haps is recapitulating his past life while 
he is looking at a grave—perhaps of his 
wife or one of his family. It is dark as 
if it were in the evening when it’s easiest 
to imagine things. He looks feeble and 
looks as if it were difficult for him to 
get around. He looks almost as if he is 
praying or wishing for something very 
hard, as if he is very unhappy. Maybe 
he is just missing whoever it is. Then he 
will probably go home and spend the 
evening doing whatever old men do in 
the evening. 

Card No. 16 (Blank) 


Well, I was thinking about a pixilated 
pixie, who was walking to a friend’s 
house. In the process, it was a very hot 
and humid day and he decided he was 
tired and wanted to find a short-cut to 
get to this friend’s house which was actu- 
ally only a block away. So he looks and 
there he sees a fence. He decides he will 
climb over the fence and see if he can’t 
go through the yard to his friend’s house. 
When he climbs over the fence he finds 
that he is surrounded by three more 
fences on all sides plus the one he has 
just climbed and beside there is a fence 
there which is rather tall and he decides 
to try that and all at once he hears a 
loud noise like an explosion and all at 
once he feels a sting and he discovers it's 
a man with a shotgun and he just got a 
dose of buckshot. On the other side there 
is another tall fence. On this fence there 
is wire—barbed wire, around the top. He 
obviously knows the owner don’t want 
him to trespass but he decides to try it 
anyway. He shimmies up there and man- 
ages to climb up to the top and all at 
once he gets a terrific shock. It was elec- 
trically loaded. Then he decided to take 
the only remaining wall. This wall he 
didn’t know much about but the wall 
was rather low so he decided to go up 
and try it. He goes up there and all at 


once he hears a loud growling as if there 


is a large animal, an unpleasant brute— 
a dog. He and decides to take a 
chance anyway. All at once he goes over, 
thinking perhaps that the dog is tied. 
Unfortunately the dog isn’t tied and con- 
sequently he gets it where he least wishes 
to be bothered by being bitten and the 
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dog’s owner was aroused by the rumpus 
and he rushes out and rushes the in- 
truder off to jail. He never gets to his 
friend’s house. 

Card No. 17 BM 


He looks as if he is climbing up a tall 
tower. Looks like he might be a steeple- 
jack who is just getting ready—no it can’t 
be. Looks like he is dressed in an ath- 
lete’s shorts and as if he were trying to 
climb a high tower which he hasn’t begun 
to reach. He is looking out over the dis- 
tance as if he were looking more over 
the scenery than concentrating on the 
climbing. He looks like he might be one 
of these fellows who like to take chances, 
such as a daredevil who likes to dive 
into tanks with water in them and he 
probably gets to the top and dives off 
and everybody is duly thrilled. 

Card No. 17 GF 

A girl standing on the bridge looks like 
she might be watching the boats, and 
the river in general. Watching them to 
see what they do. The group of men look 
like they are unloading their cargoes of 
some sort perhaps vegetables. Doesn’t look 
like a large boat so it couldn’t be much 
of a cargo—may be farm produce. Looks 
like it might be located somewhere in— 
no, it can’t be Kansas—no water there. 
Looks like it might be a rather warm 
day. The building in the back looks 
somewhat similar to a wheat mill. It looks 
like it is someplace where it is very hot 
and the land is very rich. Probably about 
mid-day and the girl looks like she is 
just passing the time away. Maybe it’s 
a day she hasn’t too much to do and she 
is just taking in the sights for a change. 
Probably she will go on and go back 
home. 

Card No. 18 GF 


Looks like a lady who is just taking off 
her coat. A fur coat something similar 
to one they wore about 1920. She looks 
like she has just come to a friend’s 
house and is just taking off her coat, 
preparing to gding in and visiting a 
while. She stays and they probably have 
a long talk about anything and every- 
thing. 

Card No. 19 


Looks like an abstract painting. Looks 
like a house which is right next to the 
water. There are two windows with cur- 
tains in them. It is a peculiar house, rather 
rounded, rather than square in any one 
spot. There is a smoke stack to the back 
there looks like there may be what you 
might call a pair of eyes—more like a 
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ghost which is looking over the top of 
the house. Looks wild and desolate — 
something where there are sudden flashes 
of light as if in a very very bad storm 
and then all at once there would be total 
darkness. Perhaps the people inside are 
listening to it and that ghosts more or 
less personify the wind blowing. To the 
bottom, the water looks as if it is prac- 
tically up to the window. Looks as if 
house is brightly lighted but that would 
all—it is what you might call, very cheer- 
ful. They looked almost as if they were 
waiting for this ghost or wind or some- 
thing to go away or to come inside—at 
least so they can see what’s going on. 
The place might be situated in it looks 
like right on the banks of a river, or 
rather wild river. 
Card No. 20 

Looks like a man who is something of 
a bum. Leaning against a post. This post 
is a lightpost—very bright light on top. 


He looks like he is not waiting for any- 
thing in particular except maybe to 
“cadge” drinks or maybe is just thinking 
about something. At any rate, he doesn’t 
look like he is a very happy man, but he 
doesn’t look unhappy — he looks bored 
more than anything. Looks like it might 
be a street with tall building on it. There 
are lights—looks almost like lights do 
when you look at them from the outside 
at certain angles. It’s a large city and 
just one of those nights you see during 
the winter when people—he looks like he 
might not have a place to sleep. He 
rather strikes me as a man who will 
stand there for a while in comparative 
boredom, and then go into a tavern some 
place fairly lighted. He will probably get 
his fill of cheap whiskey. 


Received April 4, 1950 
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Relationship of Sex of Examiner to Incidence of Rorschach 
Responses with Sexual Content’ 
PRIscILLA ALDEN, A.M. 
Nichols Veterans Hospital, Louisville, Kentucky 
and Department of Psychology, University of Michigan 
and 
ARTHUR L. BENTON, PH.D. 


Nichols Veterans Hospital, Louisville, Kentucky, 
and Department of Psychology, State University of Iowa 


That the Rorschach test involves 
a personal relationship between 
patient and examiner is apparent 
to anyone who has had extensive 
experience in eliciting Rorschach 
performances in a variety of situa- 
tions and in reviewing the records 
secured by different examiners. 
Many senior psychologists who 
have had the task of making 
“blind” interpretations of records 
secured by comparably trained as- 
sistants must surely have shared the 
experience of one of the authors 
(who had to adopt this type of 
“assembly line” Rorschach testing 
in clinical psychological work at a 
large naval hospital) that junior 
psychologists varied appreciably in 
their capacity to elicit adequate 


Rorschach performances from their’ 


patients. This variation could not 
be attributed either to differences 
in formal training or to any defin- 
able difference in mode of test ad- 
ministration; nor did there seem 
to be a discernible correlation be- 
tween this ability to elicit produc- 
tive Rorschach performances and 
ability to secure apparently op- 
timal performance on other psy- 
chological tasks, e.g., the Wechsler- 
Bellevue scale, the Weigl test, etc. 


1 Published with permission of the Chief 
Medical Director, Department of Medicine 
and Surgery, Veterans Administration, 
who assumes no responsibility for the 
opinions expressed or conclusions drawn. 


On the other hand, it seemed at 
the time that these differences in 
Rorschach “results” were related to 
certain personal characteristics of 
the examiners. 

These problems of the influence 
of the personality of the examiner 
and of the examiner-patient rela- 
tionship on the qualitative and 
quantitative characteristics of Ror- 
schach performance have received 
relatively scant attention in the lit- 
erature despite the fact that clinical 
workers frequently raise these ques- 
tions in respect to a variety of spe- 
cific clinical settings, e.g., the ques- 
tion of Rorschach “coarctation” in 
the enlisted man-patient:officer- 
examiner relationship, of Ror- 
schach “striving for perfection” in 
the student - subject:instructor - ex- 
aminer relationship, etc. Another 
question involving personal-social 
attributes which is often raised is 
that of inhibition or facilitation of 
interpretations with sexual con- 
tent as a function of the like-sexed- 
ness or unlike-sexedness of the pa- 
tient-examiner pair. 

The last question was once again 
raised at the veterans hospital in 
which the authors were working on 


‘the occasion of the arrival of the 


female author of this paper as a 
full-time clinical psychologist. The 
opinion was expressed by some of 
the physicians that social custom, 
gallantry and a sense of modesty 
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would prevent the “boys” from re- 
acting frankly to the inkblots in 
the presence of a young, unmarried 
woman and that psychosexual con- 
flicts would not be brought to the 
surface. On the other hand, one 
physician seriously advanced the 
hypothesis that the sexually stim- 
ulating presence of a woman ex- 
aminer might elicit “show off” sex 
interpretations or focus the pa- 
tient’s attention on his relatively 
mild sex tensions with the result 
that sex interpretations might be 
made, which would not be forth- 
coming in the presence of a male 
examiner. The diagnostic signifi- 
cance of these interpretations might 
then be difficult to evaluate be- 
cause of the circumstances under 
which they were obtained. The 
problem obviously called for an 
empirical study, the findings of 
which are reported below. 


METHOD 


All the subjects concerned here 
were male veterans who were pa- 
tients (most of them psychiatric 
patients) at Nichols Veterans Hos- 
pital, Louisville, Kentucky. One 
hundred Rorschach records were 
drawn from the files, fifty of them 
secured by the female examiner 
and fifty by the male examiner. 
The selection was a random one 
except for the fact that records 
with less than ten responses were 
discarded. 

The diagnostic categories to 
which these patients belonged are 
listed in Table I. It will be noted 
that while there are slight differ- 
ences in the distribution of types 
of illness in the two groups of pa- 
tients (maximum differences — 6 
per cent) , the composition of each 
sample is very similar and for prac- 
tical purposes the two groups may 
be considered to be fairly well 


Taste I — Distribution of 
Diagnostic Categories 
Female Male 
Exam- Exam- 
iner’s  iner’s 
Diagnostic Category Group Group 
Psychosis 
Psychoneurosis 
Personality Inadequacy 
Organic Impairment 
States (Without 
Psychosis) 
No Neuropsychiatric 
Se 





N=50N=50 


matched in respect to this variable. 

The median age of the patients 
in the female examiner’s group was 
28 years, range of ages 19-55 years. 
The median age of the patients in 
the male examiner’s group was also 
28 years, range of ages 20-57 years. 

The number of interpretations 
with “frank” or “overt” sexual con- 
tent was counted in each record. 
Such an interpretation was defined 
as one which specified clearly: (1) 
male or female genital organs; (2) 
anus or buttocks; (3) menstrua- 
tion; (4) the birth process; (5) 
uncovered breasts. In the same 
manner the number of interpreta- 
tions with possibly “hidden,” “co- 
vert” or “displaced” sexual con- 
tent in each record was counted. 
Such an interpretation was defined 
as one referring to: (1) pelvis; (2) 
covered breasts or “bosom”; (3) 
brassieres or panties; (4) animal 
teats. 

There were five patients who 
were seen by both the male and 
the female examiner, the intervals 
between test and re-test ranging 
from four to eleven months. Since 
these records involve identical pa- 
tients the findings will be consid- 
ered separately from the main body 
of data. 
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FINDINGS 


A. General Quantitative Aspects 
of Performances. 


In the female examiner’s group 
of patients, the mean number of 
interpretations per record was 25, 
range being 10 to 100 interpreta- 
tions per record, total number of 
responses being 1258. In the male 
examiner’s group, the mean num- 
ber of interpretations per record 
was 21, range being 10 to 122 in- 
terpretations per record, total num- 
ber of responses being 1044. There 
was then a slightly greater general 
volume of responses in the female 
examiner’s group. The difference, 
however, is not statistically signifi- 
cant (C.R. = 1.2). 


B. Incidence of “Frank” Sex Inter- 
pretations. 


Interpretations with frankly sex- 
ual content occurred in 10 of the 
female examiner’s 50 cases, i.e., 20 
per cent, and in 9 of the male ex- 
aminer’s 50 cases, i.e., 18 per cent. 
In the female examiner’s group 
there was a total of 29 such inter- 
pretations, which was 2.3 per cent 
of the total number of interpreta- 
tions. In the male examiner’s grou 
there was also a total of 29 su 
interpretations, which was 2.8 per 
cent of the total number of inter- 
pretations. 


C. Incidence of “Covert” Sex In- 
terpretations. 


In each group, interpretations 
with “covert” or “displaced” sexual 
content occurred in 10 of 50 cases, 
i.c., 20 per cent of the records. In 
the female examiner’s group there 
was a total of 13 such interpreta- 
tions, which was 1.0 per cent of the 
total number of interpretations. In 
the male examiner’s group there 
was a total of 11 such interpreta- 
tions, which was also 1.0 per cent 
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of the total number of interpre- 
tations. 


D. Records of Patients Seen by 
Both Examiners. 


Four of these five patients made 
no sex interpretations, frank or 
covert, with either examiner. The 
fifth patient made two covert sex 
interpretations (“pelvis”) when 


seen by the male examiner. When 
seen by the female examiner five 
months later, he made one covert 
sex interpretation (“pelvis”) and 
interpretation 


one frank 
ticles”’) . 


(“‘tes- 


DIscussiION 


Our group data indicate that, 
taking the male examiner setting 
as the norm, there is no general 
trend in the direction of either in- 
hibition or facilitation of interpre- 
tations with sexual content in the 
presence of a female examiner. 
Nor is there any difference in the 
relative proportion of frank, as 
compared with covert, sex interpre- 
tations in the two examiner set- 
tings. 

The data concerning these group 
trends are reasonably clear but it 
would be fallacious to extend their 
implications to the possible dynam- 
ics involved in individual cases and 
to conclude that the difference in 
sex of the examiner has no effect 
whatever on production of inter- 
pretations with sexual content. For 
example, it is conceivable that, in 
the presence of the female exam- 
iner, sex interpretations were in- 
hibited in some patients and facili- 
tated in others with the result that 
these opposing tendencies neutral- 
ized each other in the total group 
figures. This hypothesis could be 
checked by a study in which the 
same patients were seen by both 
the male and the female examiner 
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and the variation in sex interpre- 
tations in individual patients noted 
in the two settings. Our group of 
five such patients is an example of 
this investigative design but the 
number of cases in our series is too 
small to warrant comment. 

It is also conceivable that be- 
cause of personal qualities other 
than sex one of the examiners was 
capable of eliciting more adequate 
Rorschach performances than the 
other but this tendency toward 
fuller producton was masked by an 
opposing tendency toward inhibi- 
tion of response because of the sex- 
ual factor. The group data would 
then show no quantitative differ- 
ences in interpretation with respect 
to the male or female examiner 
setting. Or the opposite situation 
might prevail, i.e., because of per- 
sonal qualities other than sex one 
of the examiners was not capable of 
eliciting as adequate a Rorschach 
performance as the other but this 
tendency toward meagre perform- 
ance was masked by an opposing 
tendency toward facilitation of re- 
sponse because of the sexual factor. 

Thus the fact that this particular 
pair of examiners secured compar- 
able results does not mean that all 
male and female examiners neces- 
sarily secure comparable results. 
Regardless of these problems of spe- 
cific dynamics of the personalities 
of the examiners, which this study 
admittedly does not assess, the in- 
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vestigation did have a certain local 
clinical significance in indicating 
to the members of the hospital staff 
that their examiners appeared to 
be securing comparable Rorschach 
records. 

The present study represents an 
attempt to investigate a single as- 
pect or variable of the examiner's 
personality in relation to the pa- 
tient’s performance on a projective 
test. It seems to the writers that 
there are a number of other ques- 
tions relating to the effect of the 
examiner’s personality on projec- 
tive test performance which merit 
critical investigation. Among these 
may be mentioned the effect of 
such personality variables as “ag- 
gressiveness,” “rigidity,” “tension,” 
and “constriction.” 


SUMMARY 


A group of fifty Rorschach rec- 
ords secured by a male examiner 
and a group of fifty records secured 
by a female examiner were studied 
with respect to the incidence of in- 
terpretations with either frank or 
hidden sexual content. No signifi- 
cant differences in the incidence of 
such interpretations were found. 
The implications of the findings 
with respect to the general prob- 
lem of the patient-examiner rela- 
tionship in a projective technique 
setting are discussed. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The presence of color in the 
standard Rorschach Ink Blot Test 
has been a persistent problem 
which stems from Rorschach’s find- 
ing that some of his subjects re- 
acted with “unmistakable shock, 
an emotional and associative stu- 
por” to card 8. He called this 
phenomenon “color shock” and 
posited its existence as proof of 
the “internal relationship which 
must exist between color percep- 
tion and the dynamics of affectiv- 
ity.” (10, p. 98). He further stated: 
“It has been found empirically 
that the influence of colors in per- 
ceiving the figures may be taken 
to represent the extent of emo- 
tional excitability and actual ex- 
citement; the basis for this deduc- 
tion is, however, quite insufficient 
to satisfy the demands of scientific 
logic. (Italics ours.) There is a defi- 
nite correlation between the extent 
of emotional excitement, the ex- 
tent of motor activity, and the 
number of responses influenced by 
color perceptions. The causes, the 
eliological sources, of this correla- 
tion remain to be discovered.” (10, 
p. 98.) Having established the ef- 
fects of color empirically, Ror- 
schach completed the circle with, 


* This study was supported by a research 
grant from the University of Miami. The 
authors wish to thank Mr. Robert Peter- 
son, Instructor in the Department of Psy- 
chology, for his assistance with the statis- 
tics of this study. Dr. Abraham Luchins 
also deserves a word of thanks for orig- 
inally discussing the color problem in 
Rorschach with the senior author. 


. . color responses represent la- 
bility of affect . . . neurotic sub- 
jects suffer “color shock” on en- 
countering the colored plates.” 
(10, p. 182.) 

Benjamin’s (3) investigation of 
the color shock phenomenon led 
to these conclusions: 1. “ ... that 
color stimuli can influence and de- 
termine psycho-biological processes 
in the human organism” (p. 48), 
and 2. while some responses to the 
colored plates ‘may be identified 
with color shock and associated 
with neurotics, color alone may 
not be responsible for this, “... 
there may be other test factors 
such as the shading of the colored 
cards and their unique form” (p. 
48). This may be construed as ad- 
ditional evidence of the increasing 
doubt concerning the validity of 
color shock as a disturbance index. 
Klopfer (7) and Bochner and 
Halpern (4) refer to the misun- 
derstanding of color shock in their 
books. 

Lazarus (8), Rockwell, et al. 
(9), and Wallen (11) addressed 
the problem of color in cards 2, 
3, 8, 9, and 10 of the standard 
series. The question asked in each 
was: Does color affect the testee’s 
responses? Lazarus and Rockwell 
utilized Rorschach slides, standard 
and achromatic series, as the stim- 
ulating media. The subjects’ re- 
sponses were scored for various 
categories by Lazarus while Rock- 
well measured palmar skin resist- 
ance upon presentation of the 
plates. Lazarus concluded: 1. that 
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the presence of color did not af- 
fect the nature of his (normal) 
subjects’ responses with the ex- 
ception of popular and space con- 
cepts, and 2. “The concept of 
shock as induced by the pres- 
ence of color . . . is not supported.” 
(8, p. 516.) Rockwell divided his 
(normal) subjects into color-shock 
and non-color-shock groups on the 
basis of Rorschach’s original cri- 
teria. He concluded from his study 
that the absence of color did dif- 
ferentiate between the verbal re- 
sponses of his color-shock and non- 
color-shock groups. 

Wallen used two groups of serv- 
icemen, the normals selected at 
random, and those awaiting dis- 
charge for “psychiatric unsuitabil- 
ity for service.” Standard cards and 
black and white reproductions on 
photographic paper served as 


stimuli. —The men signified their 


“likes and dislikes” for the indi- 
vidual cards. Results indicated 
that for the unstable group of men 
“the chromatic member of the 
pair (of cards) is markedly less 
popular . . . except for figures 8 
and 10.” (11, p. 352.) In an effort 
to account for the role of color, 
Wallen suggested: “1. Color re- 
flexly arouses affective responses 

.., 2... . color arouses condi- 
tioned affective responses... , 3. 

. color in the special shapes 
used in the ink-blots facilitates 
verbal and imaginal association 
having strong affective tone and 
thus disturbs the flow of thought.” 
(11, p. 354.) Thus color and/or 
form become interwoven and the 
role of color as a disturbing factor 
is as yet unexplained. 

A recent report by Loosli-Usteri 
at the First International Ror- 
schach Conference (6) indicated 
that color shock was not the unique 
property of the neurotic. In 
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paper she reported among other 
factors the occurrence of color 
shock in her group of 100 normal 
men: 61% showed this phenom- 
enon. These contradictory research 
findings suggest the confusion that 
exists in the field, and the need 
for further definition of color 
shock. 


PROBLEM AND PROCEDURE 


The purpose of the present study 
is to compare the responses of psy- 
chologically defined groups of sub- 
jects to two sets of Rorschach 
plates: 1. the standard or C series, 
2. a special set in which the usual 
colored plates, 2, 3, 8, 9, and 10, 
are reproduced in black and gray, 
the achromatic or A series. 

To achieve the overall purpose 
it is planned to have a series of 
studies with variously psychologi- 
cally defined groups of subjects. 
The first of these, the present study, 
proposes: 1. to work with a nor- 
mal group to determine realistic 
procedures, and 2. to establish 
basal reference points with nor- 
mal or adjusted subjects to which 
the maladjusted may be compared. 
For this preliminary study 25 col- 
lege students from the sophomore, 
junior and senior classes at The 
University of Miami were used. 
Subjects who indicated a history 
of psychiatric involvement of any 
nature and degree were eliminated 
prior to the testing. Selection was 
on the basis of the adjustive norm, 
viz., demonstrated freedom from 
disabling neurotic or psychotic in- 
volvement.? Furthermore, the se- 
lected students were Rorschach- 


* The protocols of all subjects for the C 
series were analyzed according to the 
Davidson Adjustment Signs (5, p. 37). All 
sign-totals for this group were vithin the 
normal limits set for college students 
found by Roman and Liff and quoted by 
Davidson. 
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naive and agreed to return for re- 
test exactly six weeks after orig- 
inal testing. Alternately each sub- 
ject was assigned to Group C or 
A. These designations indicated 
the order of administration of the 
Chromatic and Achromatic series 
of ink blot cards. Group A sub- 
jects were tested with the achro- 
matic plates and retested with the 
chromatic (standard) series. Group 
C procedure was the reverse. Thus 
each subject acted as his own con- 
trol. 

The chromatic or standard series 
consisted of the usual ten Ror- 
schach plates. The achromatic se- 
ries consisted of the regular non- 
color cards—1, 4, 5, 6, and 7—plus 
the color cards—2, 3, 8, 9, and 10 
printed in black and tones of gray; 
thus the A series were in black 
and gray only with the usual white 
background. A word about the A 
series cards 2, 3, 8, 9, and 10. A 
survey of the published studies 
concerning the problem of color 
shock disclosed a need to control 
the important factor of shading in 
the achromatic reproductions of 
the colored cards for the experi- 
mental series. Past techniques in- 
cluded reproductions of the col- 
ored cards in black and white on 
photographic paper or slides. For 
this study cards 2, 3, 8, 9, and 10 
were printed in black ink by Ver- 
lag Hans Huber of Bern, Switzer- 
land, under these conditions: 1. 
use the same presses, and 2. the 
same black ink as in printing the 
non-color cards, 3. the same pres- 
sure to be applied to the plates as 
in printing the standard color 
cards. 

Each subject was tested and re- 
tested individually by a trained 
Rorschacher, with complete in- 
quiries for each testing situation. 
The subjects were given the Ishi- 
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hara Color-Blindness Test after 
the retest session. None of the 
population was color blind. The 
responses for all protocols were 
scored as follows: for Location — 
Beck’s criteria (2, pp. 13-57); for 
Determinants—Beck’s form-level ac- 
curacy (2, pp. 158-195), popular 
(2, pp. 196-199) , and approach ex- 
pectancy (2, p. 214), Klopfer’s cri- 
teria for scoring the remaining 
determinants (7, pp. 108-170) . The 
literature in the field was also sur- 
veyed to ascertain the most com- 
monly used signs for color shock. 
For this study thirteen such signs 
were incorporated into a Check 
Sheet for the A and C series:% 

Sign No. Legend 


1. Exclamations and emotional com- 
ments 

. Refusals in 2, 3, 8, 9, 10 

. Decline in number of responses to 

color cards 

Response total reduced (between A 

and C) 

Less than 33% responses to 8, 9, 

and 10 

Decline in F+ in 2, 3, 8, 9, and 10 

Decline in 2, 3, 8, 9, and 10 W 

Decline in 2, 3, 8, 9, and 10D 

Decreased popular responses in 2, 

3, 8, 9, and 10 

. Long reaction-time in 2, 3, 8, 9, and 
10 

. Very short reaction-time in 2, 3, 8, 
9, and 10 

. Impoverished content between 
groups A and C 

13. Excessive card turning 


The 


Worn ow f oor 


— — —_ 
nono = & 


performance of each subject 
on series A and C was rated on the 
same Check Sheet. 


The preponderance of Rorschach 
literature reports that color shock 
should not ordinarily appear in 


*Two other common color shock signs 
have been omitted: absence of color-deter- 
mined responses and flight into color- 
determined concepts in plates 2, 3, 8, 9, 
and 10. There can be no adequate com- 
parison of series A and C since the color 
is entirely lacking in the A series. 
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the protocols of normal subjects.* 
Since this is one of the assumptions 
being tested in this overall study, 
the inquiry is pointed in the di- 
rection of establishing the pres- 
ence or absence of color shock in- 
dices in the protocols. This may 
furnish the most important basal 
point or points for the future 
studies with psychiatrically de- 
fined populations. 

In the process of statistical an- 
alysis of the data it was discovered 
that in only nine of the 13 signs 
was it possible to use statistical 
measures. Rather than attempt to 
force the data into a numeration 
mold, it was decided to report on 
these nine indices: signs 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 9, and 12.5 Signs 10 and 11 
will be reported in an early sub- 
sequent paper. 

Sign 2, refusals in plates 2, 3, 8, 
9, and 10 is easily disposed of since 
there are no refusals of any plates 
in the 50 protocols. 

Analysis of Sign 3, decline in 
number of responses to cards 2, 3, 
8, 9, and 10 as compared with the 
number of responses to cards 1, 4, 
5, 6, and 7 in the C and A series, 
discloses a t of .58 with a corres- 
ponding p value of .50. The Null 
Hypothesis remains _ statistically 
tenable, indicating that the pres- 
ence and absence of color in cards 
2, 3, 8, 9, and 10 need not be re- 
garded as a pertinent variable with 
respect to the number of responses 
given by normal subjects to these 
cards. 

The variability in the number 
of responses to cards 2, 3, 8, 9, and 
10 shows a ¢ of 1.4 and a p of .10. 
While this statistic is not sufficient 


“See previous reference to Loosli-Usteri’s 
most recent report. 

5Signs 1 and 13 are far too subjective 
for treatment by numbers. The authors 
cannot accept these signs as basal points 
for this study. 
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to justify rejection of the Null 
Hypothesis, it points to a sugges- 
tion of the possibility that a true 
difference in variability may exist. 
Since the Null Hypothesis is being 
tested, it would appear that this 
difference in response-number var- 
iability for cards 2, 3, 8, 9, and 
10 in both series should not be in- 
terpreted as being any more than 
suggestive of a possible color af- 
fect. 


An examination of the data re- 
veals equal range in the percent- 
ages of responses to cards 2, 3, 8, 
9, and 10: C series from 46% to 
73%, A series from 45% to 75%. 
Changes in per cent of responses 
from C to A series are: increase 
range, 1% to 12% with the aver- 
age increase in responses from C 
to A cards at 7.3%; decrease range, 
1% to 11% with the average at 
4.8%. There is a slight tendency, 
not statistically significant, for the 
normal subjects to respond more 
productively to the colored cards 
2, 3, 8, 9, and 10 than to the achro- 
matic plates 2, 3, 8, 9, and 10. This 
matter of variability is question- 
able and the presence of color in 
the C series is not productwely su- 
perior to the absence of color in a 
group of normal subjects. An in- 
spection of the distribution of the 
percentages of responses for both 
series discloses that those who pro- 
duce high in one series of cards do 
so in the other. The same gener- 
ally holds true for the less produc- 
tive individual in both series of 
cards 2, 3, 8, 9, and 10. 


Since there is no definite sta- 
tistically significant difference in 
the responses to the color cards, ani 
attempt is made in Sign 4, re- 
sponse total reduced between A 
and C, to determine whether 2 
significant difference exists be- 
tween the total responses in the A 
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and C series. The t of .128 does not 
represent a statistically reliable 
difference, therefore it appears 
most probable that the presence 
and absence of color has no affect 
on the total number of responses 
to all ten plates. 

Further, the differencés in vari- 
ability of the total number of re- 
sponses for C and A series are not 
statistically significant. Thus, it 
may be concluded that the pres- 
ence and absence of color in cards 
2, 3, 8, 9, and 10 does not influ- 
ence the total number of responses 
to all ten cards in both series or 
the variability of total responses in 
both series. 

With respect to the contention 
that color shock may be a causa- 
tive factor in reducing the number 
of responses to cards 8, 9, and 10, 
Sign 5, the test of significance of 
the difference between groups A 
and C mean per cent productivity 
on the last three cards, results in a 
t of .56 and a p of .50. Thus, the 
mean productivity with and with- 
out color does not differ signifi- 
cantly. A real difference, however, 
is suggested with regard to vari- 


ability of the 8, 9, and 10 &% re- . 


sponses. In testing the difference 
between the standard deviations a 
t of 2.37 is obtained. Here the 
probability value is less than .05 
and the greater amount of varia- 
bility noted when color was pres- 
ent approaches extra-chance signifi- 
cance. However, it must be pointed 
out that the difference noted in the 
variability-significance owes much 
to the extreme deviation of one 


individual in the population. A | 


more pertinent observation is that 
21 of the 25 protocols checked for 
Sign 5 reveal no change in the 
direction of 8, 9, and 10 % of re- 
sponses in both series: 14 of the 21 
protocols have more than 33% re- 
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sponses and 7 show less than 33% 
responses for the last three cards 
in both A and C series. The re- 
maining four protocols have slight 
changes in direction: two increas- 
ing their 8, 9, 10 % in C over A, 
and two showing the reverse rela- 
tionship. It may be concluded, 
then, that those who are fruitful in 
one ink blot situation are fertile 
in the other. The converse is also 
true—the barren producers remain 
sterile. Both situations hold despite 
the presence and absence of color. 

Statistical analysis of Sign 7, de- 
cline in W for plates 2, 3, 8, 9, and 
10 discloses a t of .5 and a p greater 
than .50. Similarly, decline in D 
for the same cards, Sign 8, shows a 
t of 1.71, which is significant at 
only the 10% level of confidence. 
These results again do not require 
that the presence and absence of 
color be assumed to have any bias 
in causing a decline in W and D 
responses to the color cards. It may 
therefore be concluded that color 
does not influence the location-fac- 
tor in a normal population. 

The statistical analysis of Sign 
9, decrease in popular responses 
for plates 2, 3, 8, 9, and 10, ap- 
pears to refute the findings of La- 
zarus (8) who states: “1. The as- 
sumption that color influences per- 
formance in the Rorschach Test is 
not valid, with the possible excep- 
tion of the popular and space re- 
sponses.” The results of this study 
indicate that there is not a signifi- 
cant difference present between 
mean productivity and variability 
of popular responses to cards 2, 3, 
8, 9, and 10. The t difference is 
.24, p less than .50, and ¢ variabil- 
ity is .65, p greater than .50. Thus 
it may be tentatively concluded 
that the presence and absence of 
color does not affect the number 
of popular responses given to cards 
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2, 3, 8, 9, and 10 in this normal 
population. 

Decline in form-level accuracy 
(F+), Sign 6, and impoverish- 
ment of content, Sign 12, for cards 
2, 3, 8, 9, and 10 of both series, re- 
sisted adequate statistical analysis 
and therefore are treated qualita- 
tively. By inspection each protocol 
is categorized as “Yes” or “No” for 
decline in F+ (Sign 6). The re- 
sults indicate that the trend is for 
those subjects who decline in F+ 
in the C series color cards to show 
a decline in F+ for the analogous 
cards in the A series. Those sub- 
jects who do not decline in F+ 
in the C plates do not generally 
show a similar decline in the A 
cards. The same findings are seen 
in the data for the A series. There 
is no reason to conclude that the 
presence and absence of color in- 
fluences the basic personality pic- 
ture as evidenced by the protocols 
for this population. 

In the analysis for Sign 12 the 
protocols were adjudged to have 
impoverished content at an arbi- 
trarily fixed criterion of eight or 
less content-categories. The results 
reveal that the trend is for those 
subjects who have impoverished 
content in the C series to show 
similar impoverishment in the A 
series. These findings again point 
to the lack of evidence to support 
the assumption that the presence 
and absence of color is a factor in 
impoverished content. The degree 
of association appears to be a prod- 
uct of the subjects’ past experiences 
and not a factor that is inherent in 
the structure of the ink blot. 


SUMMARY 


A preliminary study with a nor- 
mal college student population of 
25 was carried on in order to: 1. 
determine a realistic procedure to 


test the color shock hypothesis, and 
2. to establish norms for further 
use with psychologically defined 
subjects. 

Each of the students in the nor- 
mal group was tested alternately 
with the standard or Chromatic 
Rorschach plates and with a spe- 
cially prepared set of Achromatic 
cards. Tests were individually ad- 
ministered by trained Rorschach 
workers. Each protocol was rated 
on a Check Sheet composed of 13 
color shock signs culled from the 
Rorschach literature. Nine of the 
13 signs were analyzed and re- 
ported in this paper. The conclu- 
sions suggest: 

1. In a normal population color 
shock is not evidenced by sympto- 
matic card rejection. 

2. Color does not have an appre- 
ciable affect on the number of re- 
sponses given to cards 2, 3, 8, 9, 
and 10 of both series of Rorschach 
cards. The trend is for those sub- 
jects who produce a high percent- 
age of responses in the C series to 
do as well on the achromatic cards. 

8. The same may be concluded 
for the total number of responses 
given by adjusted subjects to the 
entire A and C sets—the fertile re- 
main productive and the barren 
give few responses as they shift 
from the C to A or A to C series 
of plates. 

4. The per cent of responses to 
cards 8, 9, and 10 disclose that the 
presence and absence of color does 
not change the direction of pro- 
ductivity for these three cards in 
the C and A series. A high per- 
centage in one series usually re- 
sults in rich production in the 
other. The converse tends to be 
true for this normal population. 

5. The presence and absence of 
color does not influence the num- 
ber of W and D response-locations 
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in the protocols of this group. 

6. In the normal student popu- 
lation studied there is no decline 
in the number of popular responses 
given to the colored cards as com- 
pared with the achromatic cards 
2, 3, 8, 9, and 10. 

7. The F determinant follows 
the pattern seen in Signs 3, 4, and 
5. Those subjects who have good 
form-level in the C series show the 
same tendency in the A series cards 
2, 3, 8, 9, and 10. The poor form- 
level perceivers maintain this state 
in both series too. The tendency 
for this group of subjects is to 
maintain the level of form ac- 
curacy as they go from one series 
of cards to the other, i.e., from A 
to C or C to A plates. 

8. The variety of content lends 
support to the general trend shown 
in four other signs, Signs 3, 4, 5, 
6, and now 12. For a normal popu- 
lation the presence and absence of 
color does not seem to influence 
the wealth of associations in the 
C and A sets of ink blots. Those 
rich in concepts reveal this ability 
in both series. The restricted per- 
sonality does not unfold in one or 
the other series of plates. 

9. The general conclusion seems 
warranted that color shock indices 
as defined in the literature are not 
present in the normal population 
studied here. This is a justifiable 
finding and in keeping with the 
reports of past research and expe- 
riences with this test. This is the 
important point to this study — 
that normal subjects do not show 
color shock signs. This accomplish- 
es the immediate purpose: to estab- 


lish basal points for a normal refer- 


ential framework to which the 
protocols of the maladjusted may 
be compared. 

Because of its importance for the 
future researches in this field the 
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authors believe it necessary to 
paraphrase these basal points: 

(1) The normal population 
show no card refusals for both 
series of plates. 

(2) Adjusted subjects who do 
well in the color series do well in 
the non-color plates, and vice versa. 
This holds for— 

a. total responses for the ten 
cards in both series; 

b. total responses for cards 2, 3, 
8, 9, and 10 in both series; 

c. 8, 9, 10 per cent for both se- 
ries; 

d. form-level accuracy in plates 
2, 3, 8, 9, and 10; 

e. wealth and impoverishment 
of content in both series. 

(3) The popular responses for 
plates 2, 3, 8, 9, and 10 of both 
series show no significant differ- 
ence. 

(4) W and D location-factors are 
not affected by the presence and 
absence of color. 

The tasks for further investiga- 
tions are clear, but one stands out 
—to test psychiatrically defined 
groups of subjects and compare 
their findings with the above basal 


_points. 
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Rorschach Scores as a Function of Examiner Difference’ 


EMMETT E. BAUGHMAN 2 
Veterans Administration, Chicago, Illinois 


For some time experienced work- 
ers in the field of projective tech- 
niques have been aware that dif- 
ferent examiners seem to elicit 
somewhat different protocols from 
the subjects whom they test. Some 
examiners, for example, secure 
consistently voluminous records, 
others consistently more constrict- 
ed protocols. These seeming differ- 
ences cannot always be explained 
satisfactorily by referring to differ- 
ences in subjects, especially when 
the examiners are working in the 
same setting and are assigned sub- 
jects on what approximates a ran- 
dom basis. Although such subjec- 
tive impressions of examiner dif- 
ference are quite strong, the ob- 
jective demonstration of such dif- 
ferences, and their extent, has re- 
ceived rather minimal attention. 
Indications that such differences 
are real and not merely impression- 
istic, however, are furnished by the 
Army Air Forces research (2) 
which points to significant differ- 
ences between examiners in terms 
of productivity elicited on the Ror- 
schach. 


* Reviewed in the Veterans Administra- 

tion and age with the approval 
of the Chief Medical Director. The 
statements and conclusions published 
by the author are the result of his own 
study and do not necessarily reflect the 
opinion or policy of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. 
The author wishes to thank Dr. Hedda 
Bolgar, Chief Psychologist, MHC, Vet- 
erans Administration Regional Office, 
Chicago and Dr. Donald W. Fiske, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, for their continued 
encouragement and support of this re- 
search, 3 


A priori, one has reason to ex- 
pect that projective data will be 
much more influenced by the re- 
lationship existing between subject 
and examiner than will the infor- 
mation received in the more tradi- 
tional psychometric examination. 
To indicate the capital of Italy is 
one thing, to reveal personal ma- 
terial is quite another, especially 
when one has only the vaguest idea 
of its real meaning and how it is 
going to be interpreted and used. 
Some examiners minimize this 
threat by the nature of their re- 
action to the subject and their 
structuring of the situation, where- 
as others probably add to or com- 
plicate it. This reaction to the ex- 
aminer is ultimately dependent 
upon the subject’s perception, 
hence will be quite different from 
subject to subject. However, the 
examiner may be conceived of as 
a rather consistent stimulus object, 
dominant and forbidding, mild 
and meek, or in innumerable ways 
which will consistently impress 
their effects upon the records se- 
cured. Thus, while each relation- 
ship is unique, there is reason to 
believe that there will exist a con- 
sistent quality to the relationships 
developed in a testing situation by 
an examiner and that this quality 
must of necessity be reflected in 
the material volunteered by the 


' subject. 


The type of thinking and expe- 
rience indicated above leads to the 
formulation of the following hypo- 
thesis which may be considered the 
focus of the present study: 
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Rorschach scores are a function 
not only of the subject but also of 
the examiner; hence significant dif- 
ferences in scoring categories will 
be found if the results secured by 
independent examiners from a like 
population are compared. 


PROCEDURE 


In order to make an initial in- 
vestigation of this problem of ex- 
aminer difference, 633 Rorschach 
protocols, secured in an outpatient 
clinic by fifteen examiners, were 
utilized. These records had been 
collected from male veterans over 
an approximately 3-year period. 
The psychological status of the 
veterans giving the protocols must 
be considered quite heterogeneous, 
ranging from mildly neurotic to 
psychotic conditions in which hos- 
pitalization eventuated. In other 
cases abnormal cortical function- 
ing was detected and medication 
was prescribed. In the main, how- 
ever, the population seen in the 
clinic would fall within the neu- 
rotic classification. 

Subjects were assigned to the ex- 
aminers primarily on the basis of 
the examiners’ current work load. 
Since there is no guarantee here of 
random assignment, caution in in- 
terpretation of the results is urged. 
However, it is the opinion of the 
Chief Psychologist that selective as- 
signment occurred in not more 
than 5% of the cases; also that the 
reasons for the selective assignment 
were not always of a nature that 
might invalidate the results of the 
present study. Each of the 15 ex- 
aminers utilized Beck’s scoring 
methodology except for the inclu- 
sion of the FM, m, and F% scores 
of Klopfer as additional scores. 
Each examiner administered and 
scored his own tests; no rescoring 
of records was attempted. The ab- 
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sence of rescoring procedures intro- 
duces another factor, in addition 
to the administrative relationship, 
that must be considered in the 
evaluation of any found differ- 
ences; this will be discussed later 
on. 
Only those examiners who had 
been trained in Beck’s methodol- 
ogical approach and who were con- 
sistently applying it were selected 
for the study; also only those ex- 
aminers for whom a minimum of 
twenty records were available. (For 
the actual number of protocols 
contributed by each examiner see 
the bottom row of Table II.) 
Knowledge of the training back- 
ground of the examiners indicates 
a marked similarity, enough so 
that one can with some confidence 
speak of them as being a fairly 
homogeneous group. 


ANALYSIS AND RESULTS 


Inasmuch as the distributions for 
most Rorschach scoring categories 
are skewed, a frequency analysis 
seemed to be appropriate. For each 
of the scoring categories a theo- 
retical value at or close to the 
median was computed from the 
total 633 records. ‘The distribution 
of each examiner was then com- 
pared to this theoretical value, and 
a summated Chi-square value com- 
puted for the total group. The 
hypothesis here is that each ex- 
aminer will have as many scores 
above the median value for the 
total group as below, except for 
the operation of chance factors. 
Table I shows the scoring cate- 
gories used and the results of this 
application of chi-square. By util- 
izing a value as close to the median 
as possible and by including only 
examiners with a minimum of 20 
protocols, it was possible to meet 
the requirement of keeping theo- 
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retical frequencies at, or ‘above, 
ten, except in the case of five scor- 
ing categories (C, YF, FY, FV, 
Blends). For these categories the 
number of examiners was reduced 
to the six with the largest number 
of records in order to meet the 
theoretical frequency requirement. 

Table I indicates that in 12 out 
of the 22 scoring categories sig- 
nificant differences occur above 
the .001 level; four more categories 
show differences at, or above, the 
5% level. In the location category 
the number of W responses appear 
to be more consistent from exam- 
iner to examiner than either the 
D or Dd categories. In the move- 
ment area animal movement (FM) 
is much more variable than either 
human movement (M) or inani- 
mate movement (m). In the color 
and shading areas the widest dis- 
crepancies are in those categories 


TaBLe I-—Significance of Differ- 
ences According to Scoring 
Category 


Chi-Square Level of Degrees 
Value Significance Freedom 
61.29 
26.13 
58.89 
65.45 
21.94 
93.18 
16.29 
9.91 
21.80 
44.08 
23.92 
61.27 
11.86 
58.84 
50.01 
23.59 
50.98 
! 13.57 
F4% 40.32 
VIII-X/R% 24.27 j 12¢¢ 
P 21.62 a 14 
S 31.80 14 
* One examiner did not score m. 
** Two examiners did not score 
VIII-X/R%. 


Scoring 
Category 
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in which form is placed as dom- 
inant over the shading or color. 
Differences at the .001 level in 
terms of form accuracy are also to 
be noted and this holds whether 
one treats percentages or absolute 
values. Among the more consistent 
measures are A%, P, CF, C, m, 
and M, none of which meet the 
5% criterion. 


Since it seemed that some ex- 
aminers were contributing little to 
the total variance, no matter what 
the scoring category, while others 
were contributing heavily, some 
method of demonstrating this was 
desired. This was accomplished by 
computing a chi-square value for 
each examiner for each scoring 
category and determining the level 
of significance of the deviation 
from the theoretical value as de- 
termined by the total group. Table 
II shows the results of this analysis. 
One asterisk denotes that the devi- 
ation of the individual examiner 
in that particular category may be 
considered significant at the 5% 
level; two asterisks that the signifi- 
cance is at, or beyond the 1% 
level. By referring to the next to 


-last row of the table one may de- 


termine the number of significant 
deviations for any one examiner; 
by referring to the last column one 
may determine the number of sig- 
nificant deviations in any one scor- 
ing category. The fact that some 
examiners do contribute heavily 
while others contribute little to 
the total deviations is apparent 
merely from a visual inspection of 
the table. 


Discussion 


The primary problem raised by 
this study is that of the objectivity 
of measurement and whether or 
not the data secured by a particu- 
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lar projective technique can be 
considered as having been object- 
ively measured. Objectivity implies 
that one examiner can be consid- 
ered as interchangeable with an- 
other so that the psychographic 
data obtained by one are essentially 
the same as would have been ob- 
tained by the other. Many Ror- 
schach workers have more or less 
proceeded on the assumption that 
such is the case but little empirical 
verification of this assumption is 
to be found. Can we in fact accept 
this assumption? The present study 
would seem to indicate that some 
examiners are interchangeable but 
that others certainly are not; in 
other words, that objectivity may 
or may not be present in a par- 
ticular instance. Let us examine 
some of the implications. 


A 


B cCc DE G 


* * * 


a 
O 
R 
WwW 
D 
Dd 
M 
FM 
m 
C 


F4% 

VIII-X/RY% 

P * 

S 

Totals 8 

No. of 

Proto- 

cols 39 60 54 23 126 


* =5 per cent levels 
** =1 per cent levels 
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Table II indicates that we might 
not be in serious error if we con- 
sidered examiners D, H, I, L, M, 
and O as interchangeable since 
their deviations are well within 
chance expectancy. To consider E 
and N as interchangeable is quite 
another matter since reference to 
the actual data (not published 
herein) indicates that many of 
their deviations are in opposite di- 
rections. It would seem then that 
the equality or interchangeability 
of examiners is something that de- 
mands empirical demonstration 
with particular examiners. This 
then may be one of the reasons for 
conflicting results secured by dif- 
ferent examiners on supposedly 
similar populations: X’s results 
with compulsives may have too 
much of X mixed in with them in 


TasLe II—Significant Deviations According to Examiner 


Examiner 
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comparison to the results of ex- 
aminer Y. 

The last statement carries im- 
plications which need to be ex- 
amined. For one thing it implies a 
certain ideal in terms of the ex- 
aminer considered as a psychologi- 
cal instrument that may or may 
not be desirable. Passive recorders 
may qualify as objective measurers, 
but will the fruits of their work be 
as great? For example, examiner N 
is quite deviant in terms of the 
group, but this does not say any- 
thing about the validity of the in- 
ferences drawn from his data. For 
all we know the validity may actu- 
ally be greater. Yet it is hard to 
see how we can progress very far 
in terms of comparative studies if 
each examiner functions in a high- 
ly unique fashion. Perhaps we 
should explicitly separate at this 
point clinical adaptation from re- 
search adaptation, recognizing that 
what may be desirable at a research 
level need not hold clinically. In 
other words, the deviations of this 
group of examiners might conceiv- 
ably have been much less if their 
orientation had been a research 
one; since it was in reality a clini- 
cal orientation, greater liberties 
may well have been taken in the 
data collection. 

The differences found in this 
study can be related to two major 
factors: (1) differences in the 
characteristic subject-examiner re- 
lationships created by the exam- 
iner, and (2) differences in scor- 
ing conceptions. In future work 
on this problem the second factor 
might well be eliminated or studied 
by rescoring techniques. The first 
factor is probably much more sub- 
tle and also much more important 
than has heretofore been explicitly 
recognized. Encouragement and re- 
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assurance may differ widely from 
examiner to examiner even though 
the same words be spoken. Or a 
slight change in phraseology may 
set productivity up as a desirable 
goal and hence lead to more volum- 
inous records. Or the mere physi- 
cal appearance and behavior of a 
particular person may be charac- 
teristically threatening to a group 
of insecure persons. As a matter of 
fact it would seem that the level 
and breadth of the material ob- 
tained in the projective situation 
might be used as one indirect meas- 
ure of the type of relationships 
effected by a clinician, providing 
that other factors such as differ- 
ences in instructions were adequate- 
ly controlled. 

The present investigation cer- 
tainly indicates, if nothing else, 
the need for caution in acceptance 
of the assumption that the results 
of a Rorschach administration may 
be considered as being independ- 
ent of the examiner. At the same 
time, it also makes clear that with 
empirically selected examiners such 
an assumption may be legitimately 
held. How one is to determine the 
validity of such an assumption in 
a particular situation is quite an- 
other question, and a tough one. 
Perhaps the most practical answer 
is for each of us who is doing re- 
search in the projective field to be- 
come more aware of the need for 
self-evaluations, to determine our 
own unique deviations, and then 
determine corrective measures if 
such appear to be desirable. This 
is not to suggest that we can all 
become as one person, nor that 


‘such a goal would be desirable if 


possible, but the evidence does sug- 
gest that the role of examiner dif- 
ferences needs to be more explicit- 
ly evaluated than it has been in 
the past. Even if the effects are 
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not eliminated, they should be rec- 
ognized and evaluated. 

A next step in this work might 
well be a study of the personality 
characteristics of the examiner as 
these are related to the types of 
records which he secures. The 
writer noted such relationships dur- 
ing analysis of the present data, al- 
though at present these relation- 
ships are only impressionistic since 
no systematic attempt to study 
them was made. Confirming the 
writer's impression of the exist- 
ence of such relationships, how- 
ever, is the fact that examiners, in 
discussing the results of this study, 
were able to make seemingly bet- 
ter than chance predictions of how 
particular co-workers would devi- 
ate 1n a particular scoring category. 
Again these predictions were not 
systematically studied and remain 
impressionistic, pointing to an area 
for future study. 

The need for reviewing another 
aspect of projective administration 
is also suggested by the present 
study. In discussing the instructions 
which are given to the subject, 
Beck states, “No formula is used 
verbatim . . .”, and, “Paraphrasing 
of this language may be very lib- 
eral...” (1). The question arises 
as to whether or not this point 
might not be more important than 
first glance would indicate. Among 
other things it introduces the old 
psychological concern with set. To 
ask a man, “What does this look 
like?” may structure quite a differ- 
ent situation from, “Tell me every- 
thing that you see.” At least in re- 
search work we might well become 
more insistent upon rigid adher- 
ence to standardized ways of pre- 
senting the task. Even though in- 
tellectual levels of subjects do, of 
course, vary widely, the writer has 
found it feasible, with research 
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now underway, to use a simple set 
of instructions which can _ be 
grasped by all levels and which do 
not appear to insult the more 
acute. 

As a note of caution the reader 
should recognize that certain limi- 
tations should be kept in mind in 
regard to the interpretation of find- 
ings applied to non-independent 
scores such as the Rorschach pre- 
sents. The writer refers here to the 
fact, for example, that the number 
of Dd responses is not independ- 
ent of the number of R. However, 
the intent of the present report is 
merely to draw attention to a rather 
neglected area of study in the hopes 
that more precise work may be 
stimulated. 


SUMMARY 


Rorschach psychographic data 
obtained by 15 examiners for 633 
subjects were analyzed in order to 
determine whether different exam- 
iners secured different distributions 
of scores. Chi-square analysis indi- 
cated the following: 

(1) That in 16 of the 22 scor- 
ing categories the differences were 
significant at the .05 level, and that 
in 12 of these the differences were 
significant beyond the .001 level. 

(2) That six scoring categories 
(A%, P, CF, C, m, and M) failed 
to reach the .05 level of signifi- 
cance. 

(3) That the results secured by 
some examiners were quite com- 
parable while others were marked- 
ly deviant, suggesting that some ex- 
aminers may be considered as inter- 
changeable while others may not. 

Two primary reasons for the dif- 
ferences were suggested: 

(a) Differences in relationships 
effected by the examiners, 
and 

(b) Differences in scoring. 
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In addition, since no strict random 
assignment of subject was followed, 
an unidentified bias may have 
crept in. It was suggested that by 
means of rescoring techniques (a) 
and (b) might be studied inde- 
pendently; also that future studies 
might be oriented toward study- 
ing the relationship between char- 
acteristics of the examiner’s per- 
sonality structure and his devia- 
tions. Emphasis was also placed 
upon the need to evaluate the ef- 
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fect of different sets as produced 
by different instructions. 
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The Value of the Rorschach for Detecting Suicidal Trends 


SEYMOUR FIsHER, PH.D. 
Elgin State Hospital, Elgin, Illinois 


INTRODUCTION AND PLAN 


There has been a growing in- 
terest in the possibility of using the 
Rorschach as a method for detect- 
ing suicidal trends. One finds in 
the past Rorschach literature rather 
frequent references to various fac- 
tors thought directly or indirectly 
to be associated with suicidal im- 
pulses (4) (5) (7). Illustratively, 
such factors as color shock in com- 
bination with shading shock, de- 
pression, and self depreciatory con- 
tent have at one time or another 
been described as significant in this 
respect. Rather recently Hertz (2) 
(3) has gone beyond merely point- 
ing out that certain individual 
Rorschach signs have suicidal por- 
tent. She has described a broad 
method of Rorschach analysis 
which she indicates permits the de- 
tection of a good proportion of sui- 
cidal individuals in a given popu- 
lation. Indeed, she has stated (3) 
that by utilizing her specific tech- 
nique of analysis she was able on a 
“blind” basis to reach over eighty 
per cent agreement with psychiatric 
evaluations regarding the presence 
of suicidal impulses in a popula- 
tion of 178 clinical patients. 

It was the purpose of the pres- 
ent paper to examine the value of 
various Rorschach signs, particu- 
larly those suggested by Hertz and 
others, for the detection of suicidal 
tendencies. An unusually good op- 
portunity for this type of investi- 
gation was provided during the 
course of a larger study (1) in 
which the Rorschach records of 
twenty suicidal schizophrenics were 


collected. The conditions for inves- 
tigation were particularly favorable 
because the subjects comprising 
the suicide group were selected on 
the basis of very strict criteria. A 
subject was not considered to be 
suicidal unless he had actually 
made an overt suicidal attempt 
within three months previous to 
the time he was tested and unless 
the attempt had been witnessed by 
someone else or had resulted in in- 
juries which required hospitaliza- 
tion. Furthermore, no _ subjects 
were used who had had shock treat- 
ment during the interval between 
the suicide attempt and the ad- 
ministration of the Rorschach. As 
a part of the same larger project 
(1) there were also collected the 
Rorschach records of a group of 
twenty paranoid schizophrenics. 
All of the subjects in this group 
were non-suicidal. This ‘“non-sui- 
cidal” evaluation was made jointly 
by three judges for each case. The 
evaluations were arrived at after a 
review of pertinent case history ma- 
terial revealed no previous overt 
attempts at suicide and no pre- 
vious expression of significant sui- 
cidal ideas. Aside from the differ- 
ence in suicidal predisposition, the 
non-suicidal patients were rather 
well equated with the suicidal pa- 
tients and so constituted a suit- 
able comparison group against 
which to contrast the suicides. As 
shown in Table I, intellectual level 
(measured by Wechsler-Bellevue 
Vocabulary) , age, and sex distribu- 
tion were approximately similar in 
both groups. There were differ- 
ences in the diagnostic composition 
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TasLe I—Distribution of Sex, In- 
telligence, and Age in the Suicidal 
and Non-Suicidal Groups 

Sex _ Intelligence * Age 

M F Med. Rge. Med. Rge. 
Suicides 17 3 106.0 99-119 29.5 18-41 
Non- 
Suicides 13 7 109.0 91-134 33.0 23-44 


Intelligence measured by means of 
Wechsler-Bellevue Vocabulary 


of the two groups. The non-suici- 
dal group was composed entirely 
of paranoid schizophrenics; and the 
suicide group was in the main 
composed of “undetermined” schi- 
zophrenics, with several paranoids 
and catatonics included. However, 
as will be shown, these diagnostic 
differences were not of significant 
importance. 


ANALYSIS OF DATA 


As a first step in the analysis of 
the data an attempt was made to 
discover if the suicide group dif- 
fered to an important degree from 
the non-suicide group in terms of 
individual Rorschach factors and 
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categories. Table II presents a com- 
parison of the two groups. As can 
be seen, similarity rather than dif- 
ference predominates. There are 
only two instances of real differ- 
ence between the groups. The non- 
suicides tend to give significantly 
more FC responses than the sui- 
cides and also they tend to have 
shorter average initial reaction 
times than the suicides. However, 
these two isolated differences do 
not seem to “hang together” in 
any systematic way nor do they in- 
dividually provide a sufficient basis 
for differentiating most of the sui- 
cides from most of the non-suicides. 
It is interesting that some of the 
Rorschach categories which in the 
past literature have been referred 
to .as having suicidal meaning do 
not here demonstrate differentiat- 
ing power. For example, one finds 
that the shading responses given 
by the suicides are in no way un- 
usual or unique. The suicides do 
not give an exceptional number of 
shading responses nor do they give 


TaBLe II—Medians and Ranges of Various Rorschach Factors and Cate- 
gories in the Suicidal and Non-Suicidal Groups and the Median 
Differences Between ‘These Groups 


Median 
Non-Suicide 66.0 
Suicide 60.5 

Median Diff’s * 6.5 

Range 
Non-Suicide 
Suicide 


FY, F4% OM 
640 15 
76.0 2.0 


12.0 


28-100 
18-100 


10-100 
0-100 


Median R 
Non-Suicide 23.0 39.5 
Suicide 16.5 46.5 

Median Diff’s * 6.5 7.0 

Range 
Non-Suicide 10-57 = 12-92 
Suicide 7-35 14-100 

*Rej.=number of cards rejected 

* Dep=Depreciatory 


A% 


YF FY 


Y 
0 
0 
0 


0-1 


Dep? 
T/IR Content 
13.9 1.0 
27.2 2.0 
333 1.0 


5.4-61.6 0-8 
11.6-75.0 0-5 


* Those differences in italics are significant at the five per cent level 
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an unusual number of any one 
category of shading responses. Sim- 
ilar negative results were obtained 
when an attempt was made to test 
the assumption that self destruc- 
tive and self depreciatory content 
are more prevalent in suicide rec- 
ords (4). A count was made in each 
record of the number of responses 
which had self critical or self de- 
structive connotations. Within this 
category were included all re- 
sponses in which things were de- 
scribed in such terms as “ripped”, 
“torn”, “wounded”, “diseased”, 
“rotten”, or “deformed.” While 
the median number of such re- 
sponses was higher in the suicide 
group (Table II), the difference 
was not statistically significant. 
Actually, the overlap between the 
two groups was great and there 
were individual non-suicides who 
gave many more “self destructive” 
responses than the suicides. Non- 
differentiating results were also ob- 
tained when the two groups were 
compared in terms of amount of 
impulsive color (C, CF) used. In 
this respect, there were no differ- 
ences at all between the groups. 
Generally, it may be said that the 
conventional single Rorschach 
signs and categories do not ade- 
quately distinguish the suicidal 
schizophrenic from the non-suici- 
dal schizophrenic. 

An attempt was made to analyze 
the Rorschach records further by 
means of a technique developed by 
Hertz (2) (3). The technique is 
based on the presence or absence of 
a series of “‘suicidal configurations.” 
These “suicidal configurations” are 
broadly defined patterns of dis- 
turbance or tension manifested in 
reaction to the Rorschach stimuli. 
They refer to such generalized 
phenomena as disturbance in using 
shading elements, difficulties in 
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utilizing color, manifestations of 
depression, and personality con- 
striction. Hertz enumerates ten 
such configurations which she con- 
siders particularly sensitive to sui- 
cidal trends. It should be indicat- 
ed at this point that although she 
attempts to describe these config- 
urations in considerable detail, one 
finds it difficult to apply them con- 
cretely to individual records. Her 
descriptions consist principally of 
rather lengthy lists of factors and 
variables to be considered in de- 
ciding whether any given “suicidal 
configuration” is present in a rec- 
ord. But often the factors enumer- 
ated are referred to very ambigu- 
ously. Ifustratively, among some 
of the factors comprising one of 
Hertz’s configurations are “over- 
valent material”, “low human M”, 
and “coler disturbance.” Clearly, 
there is a large subjective element 
involved in judging what is “‘over- 
valent” or at what point response 
to color is “disturbed.” Concrete 
use of Hertz’s suicidal configura- 
tions is further complicated by the 
fact that she gives minimal indica- 
tion of the relative weights to be 
assigned the factors associated with 
each configuration. Should one con- 
sider a given “suicidal configura- 
tion” to be present in a record if 
half of the listed factors are pres- 
ent and half are not present? This 
was one of the most difficult ques- 
tions that arose when the configu- 
ration technique was applied to in- 
dividual protocols. 

However, after a careful review 
and study of Hertz’s definitions, an 
attempt was made to analyze the 
number of “suicidal configurations” 
present in the suicidal and non- 
suicidal Rorschach’s. Results of the 
analysis are shown in Table III. 
The median number of configura- 
tions present in both groups is the 
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TasLe II]]—Medians, Scatter, and 

Percentage Distribution of Hertz’s 

“Suicidal Configurations” in the 

Suicidal and Non-Suicidal Groups 

Non- 

Suicide Suicide 
Median 5.0 5.0 
Range 2-7 4-6 
% with 7 configurations 20 0 
%, with 6 or more 45 25 
% with 5 or more 75 80 
% with less than 5 25 20 


same. Generally speaking, the sui- 
cides do not display a greater num- 
ber of Hertz’s “suicidal configura- 
tion” than do the non-suicides. It 
is true that a greater percent of sui- 
cides manifest six or more of the 
configurations than do the non- 
suicides; and this lends some sup- 
port to Hertz’s statement (2) that 
“The appearance of 6 or more of 
the 10 configurations reliably point 
to suicidal trends in a record.” At 
the same time however one per- 
ceives that 25 per cent of the non- 
suicides manifest six configurations 
and 80 per cent five configurations. 
Furthermore, 25 per cent of the 
suicides manifest less than five con- 
figurations. Consequently, one can- 
not but conclude that the present 
data do not confirm Hertz’s claims 
regarding the sensitivity of the con- 
figuration technique. 

It is rather difficult to determine 
specifically why Hertz’s success in 
detecting suicidal trends could not 
be attained in the present study. 
The first possibility that comes to 
mind is that when applying her 

“suicidal configurations” to indi- 
vidual records Hertz introduced a 
large element of clinical intuitive 
“feel” 
experience and that she did not 
adequately communicate the ele- 
ments of her intuitive approach in 
her published work. As previously 
stated, the present writer found 


based on an extensive past ' 
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great difficulty in using Hertz’s cri- 
teria, even after lengthy prelimin- 
ary study and try-out. It may be 
presumed that this communica- 
tion difficulty played a significant 
part in the divergence of results. 
But another cause for the di- 
vergence, perhaps more important, 
comes to mind. Although Hertz 
makes it quite clear that all of the 
Rorschachs in her studies were 
analyzed for suicidal trends on a 
“blind” basis, it is not so clear 
how objective and “uncontaminat- 
ed” were her evaluations regarding 
the actual clinical presence of sui- 
cidal trends. In this regard she 
says “Suicidal trends were deduced 
from the case histories only where 
there was specific evidence of sui- 
cidal talk, preoccupation with sui- 
cide, suicidal attempts, dramatic 
suicidal gestures, self destructive 
accidents, and actual suicides” (3). 
And from the general description 
of procedure employed it would 
appear that Hertz herself made the 
final decision in each case regard- 
ing suicide status in the clinical 
sense. Various questions may be 
raised regarding the amount of sub- 
jectivity involved in evaluating 
what is “suicidal talk”, “suicidal 
preoccupation”, or a “self destruc- 
tive accident.” After one has 
worked with suicide data one 
quickly discovers that frequently 
a large element of subjectivity 
does enter into answering such 
questions and making decisions re- 
garding whether any given subject 
may be considered “suicidal” in 
terms of his case history. Since from 
Hertz’s description of procedure it 
would appear that she was already 
familiar with each individual's 
Rorschach before evaluating his 
case history, there would appear 
to be a real probability that her 
judgments regarding the clinical 
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presence of suicidal trends were to 
some degree influenced by the Ror- 
schach data. Indeed, the biasing ef- 
fect of such previous knowledge 
would under the circumstances be 
almost unavoidable. This biasing 
influence could have easily intro- 
duced an artificially high correla- 
tion between Hertz’s “blind” Ror- 
schach formulations and the case 
history data evaluations. Such per 
sonal biasing effects were elimin- 
ated in the present study because 
the clinical designation of “suici- 
dal” was applied purely on the 
basis of an actual suicidal attempt 
and also because the Rorschach 
“suicide configuration” analyses 
were done “blindly.” 

The total results of the analyses 
undertaken in this paper tend to 
discredit the view that the Ror- 
schach is capable of a significant 
differentiation of suicidal persons 
from the non-suicidal. Neither in- 
dividual Rorschach categories nor 
a broader configuration type of 
analysis have proven ‘successful in 
making such a_ differentiation. 
Some question might be raised re- 
garding the dependability of the 
present results which are based on 
only forty cases. However, it is felt 
that the unusual care and unusual 
strictness employed in the selection 
of both the suicidal and non-suici- 
dal subjects compensate to a con- 
siderable degree for lack of num- 
bers. In any case, it would seem 
wise to reserve judgment concern- 
ing the “suicide sensitivity” of the 
Rorschach until further work has 
been done in this area. 


SUMMARY 


1. Rorschach records were ob- 
tained from twenty suicidal schi- 
zophrenics and twenty non-suicidal 
schizophrenics. The subjects com- 
prising these two groups were ap- 
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proximately similar in age, sex dis- 
tribution, and intelligence. 

2. An analysis of a wide range of 
individual Rorschach factors and 
categories revealed that only num- 
ber of FC’s and average initial re- 
action time significantly differenti- 
ated the suicides from the non- 
suicides. Various other factors 
which have in the past literature 
been described as having suicidal 
portent did not in the present study 
seem to be related to suicidal pre- 
disposition. 

3. A “suicide configuration” 
method described by Hertz as suc- 
cessfully detecting suicidal impulses 
was also applied to the present 
data, but it failed to discriminate 
the suicidal schizophrenics from 
the non-suicidal schizophrenics. 

4. It has been concluded from 
an analysis of the present study 
and from a consideration of past 
related work that little sound evi- 
dence really exists regarding the 
value of the Rorschach for detect- 
ing suicidal trends. 
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During the past several years 
considerable attention has been 
given to Rorschach scoring. Several 
authors have offered refined scor- 
ing symbols; however, a truly ob- 
jective method has yet to be estab- 
lished. The present scoring system 
remains subjective. There is defi- 
nite need for an objective method 
which would soudile greater uni- 
formity of scoring and evaluating 
each individual Rorschach re- 
sponse. Rorschach (1) recognized 
the subjectivity stating: 

“Most interpretations are determined 
by the form of the ink-blots. This is the 
case generally as well as in each individ- 
ual test. The evaluation of these form 
responses thus becomes a significant prob- 
lem; in order to avoid subjective evalu- 
tion, statistical methods were used. Form 
answers given by normal subjects (100) 
were used as the norm and basis, From 
this a definite range of normal form 
visualization could be defined, and a 
large number of frequently recurring 
answers collected. These were called 
‘good form’ (F+-). In this process, many 
forms which would not, on subjective 
estimation, have been called good, were 
so designated. Those answers which are 
better than these, are called F+ also; 
those which are less clear are F—. Even 
though the normal range is statistically 
fixed, judgment of what is better or 
worse than the good normal response re- 
mains a matter of subjective evaluation 
to a certain extent. However, this evalu- 
tion can be made with relative certainty. 
The form answers have been evaluated, 
5% more or less F4 should not be con- 
sidered significant in calculating F4 per- 
centage, since the evaluation is purely 
empirical and not absolutely objective.” 


The use of the Graphic Ror- 
schach (2) in conjunction with the 


Rorschach procedure may prove 
the medium through which an ob- 
jective and reliable method of eval- 
uating individual responses may be 
evolved. The data given should be 
carefully investigated and reliable 
norms established. They are sug- 
gested at this time, as a means of 
stimulating further research and 
study along this direction, rather 
than as definite dogma or norms 
for immediate application. 


LOCATION OF RESPONSES 


Several methods to aid in locat- 
ing individual responses have been 
offered; they are: 1. Explanation 
by the subject elaborating the de- 
tails of the interpretation; 2. trac- 
ing with finger or pencil; 3. tracing 
on onion skin paper outlining the 
area used. In the majority of cases, 
especially with normal subjects, 
one of these three methods will 
accurately locate the areas used 
for interpretation; however, fre- 
quently, additional elaboration and 
clarification are necessary. Klopfer 
(3) states: 

“If the area used by the subject is 
reasonably clear the examiner may, him- 
self, mark it on the Location Chart, or 
picture sheet, drawing a line around the 
response area and marking this line with 
the corresponding number of the re- 
sponse, either by writing the number on 
the line or by connecting the number 
with this line if there is no room to 
write on it. 

If, on the other hand, the examiner 
has difficulty in seeing exactly where the 
subject located his concept, there are sev- 
eral possible ways of handling the situa- 
tion: 

(1) He may ask the subject himself to 
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outline the figure he has seen on 
the picture sheet. 

(2) He may give the subject a piece of 

tracing paper and ask him to cover 
the selected part of the card with 
it and trace the ‘figure as well as 
he can. 
A further possibility, now being 
studied’, consists of asking the sub- 
ject to draw a freehand picture of 
his concept, first just drawing what 
he actually sees in the blot, then 
adding the part his imagination 
fills in, to make a completed pic- 
ture. This addition may be done 
with broken lines, or in any way 
which would indicate that this 
part is not actually in the inkblot. 
Black and colored pencils should 
be at hand so that the subject may 
use them or not, as he sees fit.” 

The Graphic Rorschach pro- 
vides a simple, accurate means of 
scoring the location of a response. 
Obviously, a comparison of the pa- 
tient’s drawing with the inkblot 
clearly identifies the portion of the 
card used for interpretation. 

The following examples are ty 
ical of errors which often occur in 
scoring the location of the re- 
sponses relying solely upon the 
comments of the subject. The com- 
mon response, “It’s my impression 
of the whole card” is not as conclu- 
sively an indication of a whole 
card response as is assumed. It is 
not unusual for the subject to omit 
major or minor portions of the 
inkblot features in his drawing de- 
spite his comment to the contrary. 
In many instances, the response is 
actually a large detail (D) rather 
than a whole response (W) . Need- 
less to say, two or three responses 
thus erroneously scored may dis- 
tort the total picture. 

It is surprising how many sub- 
jects actually use the white areas 
in their interpretations yet com- 
pletely fail to give the slightest sug- 
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gestion that the white spaces are 
employed. This is particularly true 
in the popular response to Card I. 
Only infrequently do the subjects 
spontaneously mention the four 
white spaces as part of the re 
sponse. Perhaps, because they are 
minor portions of the total card, 
they are not considered sufficiently 
important for comment, or the sub- 
ject assumes it to be understood 
that he was using the white areas. 
Nevertheless, it is not uncommon 
for a subject to spontaneously in- 
clude the white areas in the draw- 
ing to represent “openings between 
the wings or white markings on 
the wings.” Indiscriminate use of 
the white areas in the drawing are 
not automatically recorded as space 
responses. The subject must indi- 
cate the relevancy of the white 
areas to his interpretation. The re- 
ply “I included them in my draw- 
ing because they are on the card” 
does not bear the same relation- 
ship to the response as the remarks 
“I included them because they rep- 
resent the openings between the 
wings” or “They are markings on 
the wing.” The latter responses are 
credited with an additional white 
space response (S) whereas the for- 
mer is not. Numerous specific in- 
stances could be listed in which 
scoring has been made easier. The 
following examples are illustrative. 
A patient describing the blot area 
which gave rise to his perception 
replied, “Why, it’s just my impres- 
sion of the whole card.” As he drew, 
he carefully omitted major and mi- 
nor portions, perceiving the object 
more clearly than his verbal ex- 
planation had indicated. Converse- 
ly, another more meticulously ac- 
curate subject stated, “This looks 
like a butterfly, but I would leave 
off the head; it is not right.” His 
drawing suggested, however, that 
he was not perceiving a headless 
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butterfly, but was merely com- 
menting on the inexactness of the 
ink-blot. He did reproduce the part 
concerned but in the manner he 
had perceived it. A third person 
faced with the question, “What 
part made you think of a bird?” 
replied, “Just the head part here; 
you can see the bill; that’s all that 
made me think of the bird.” Orth- 
odox scoring would have credited 
him with only part of an animal 
form, whereas in his Graphic he 
included all of the ink blot form. 
Upon further questioning he 
added, “Oh yes, these parts could 
be said to be part of the bird too, 
but it was the head part that made 
me think of a bird rather than a 
moth or insect.” 

In each of these instances it is 
likely that scoring of the location 
of the response would have been 
inaccurate on the basis of the ver- 
bal response alone, or at best would 
have by chance represented a per- 
tinent selection from among sev- 
eral possibilities. 


SCORING OF DETERMINANTS 


Movement responses are not as 
clearly depicted by Graphic repre- 
sentations. However, the addi- 
tional inquiry provided by the run- 
ning commentary of the Graphic 
often furnishes additional elabo- 
rative elements further clarifying 
movement in the verbal interpre- 
tation. Occasionally subjects may 
indicate movement by appropriate 
lines to illustrate action. However, 
absence of such indication does 
not imply lack of motion. 

Considerable controversy has 
been raised as to when responses 
should be designated as employing 
movement as a major determinant. 
There are two schools of thought, 
one in which movement is scored 
leniently, and the other in which 
the degree of movement projected 
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into the response is weighted. In 
the former, tendencies toward 
movement, such as “animals about 
to leap” are scored as pure move- 
ment. In the latter, only definite 
“active movement” is given a full 
movement rating. Responses such 
as a “dog sitting on its hind legs” | 
or “a person with arms above her 
head,” etc., are classified as “‘pas- 
sive movement” responses and are 
scored as a tendency towards move- 
ment (F — FM in the case of ani- 
mal movement and F — M for hu- 
man movement). Animals or hu- 
mans sitting, lying down, standing, 
etc., contain neither active nor pas- 
sive movement and thus are scored 
as pure form responses (F) . 

It seems obvious that a subject 
who creates active movement, such 
as a “man running” or “an animal 
leaping,” displays greater depth of 
projection than one who merely 
sees the figures motionless, al- 
though “about” to become active. 
The latter response represents an 
inhibited type of movement inter- 
pretation and hence, should not 
receive as great weight as the for- 
mer. The subjects who merely see 
figures sitting, standing, or lying 
are creating no movement what- 
ever, and credit for a movement 
response does not appear to be jus- 
tified. The scoring resolves itself, 
into a matter of degree, i.e., how 
much movement is actually pro- 
jected into the response. Adoption 
of the “active vs. passive” method 
of scoring movement responses 
would provide greater uniformity 
of scoring and proper weighting of 
the intensity of the movement pro- 


_ jected into the inkblots. 


SCORING OF FORM RESPONSES 


Detern..nation of the form level 
of responses has been and still is 
a topic of much disagreement 
among Rorschach workers. Statist- 
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ical methods have been employed 
by several investigators without 
success. Graphic representations of 
individual interpretations may well 
establish the exact form level of 
responses. Piotrowski (4) discuss- 
ing the Graphic Rorschach states: 
“It seems that the author’s differen- 
tiation between balance and imbal- 
ance between blot and concept is 
a graphic representation of the dif- 
ference between Form Plus (F+) 
and Form Minus (F—). An F+ 
response is a visual image of good 
quality, fitting well the respective 
blot, by which it has been sug- 
gested. Acuteness in the percep- 
tion of the objects and a marked 
consciousness of assimilative effort 
in the experiment is seen to go 
hand in hand. (Psychodiagnost- 
ics). On the other hand, when the 
subjects will not or cannot adapt 
their images to the interpreted 
blots, when they are not conscious 
of the assimilative effort required 
to produce F-+ responses, then we 
have an imbalance between blot 
and concept, or F— responses. The 
Graphic Technique appears to be 
essentially a graphic form response; 
it is also a graphic color response 
and thus may be very helpful in 


the scoring of the colored interpre- 


tations.” 

Paster and Grassi (5) suggested 
scoring of form level by the Graph- 
ic as follows: 

“1. Responses displaying ade- 
quate balance between the 
subject’s concept and the fea- 
tures of the inkblot are tab- 
ulated as good form (F-+-) 
(Good balance, blot domin- 
ated concept) . 

. Responses derived solely 
from the subject’s concept 
with little or no relation- 
ship to the inkblot features 
from which the response was 
derived are scored as poor 
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form (F—) (Concept-dom- 
inated responses) . 

. Responses based entirely on 
the inkblot features with no 
conceptual contributions, 
should be scored as pure 
form (F) (Blot-dominated 
responses) .” 

Care must be exercised in scor- 
ing blot-dominated responses in 
that not all are Form Minus (F—) 
productions. When there is a re- 
lationship between the drawing 
and the patient’s concept, the re- 
sponse should be tabulated as pure 
form (F). A blot-dominated per- 
formance ‘bearing no relationship 
to the response should be scored 
Form Minus (F-). 


SCORING OF COLOR RESPONSES 


The Graphic Rorschach has 
raised several questions relative to 
the use of color in the Rorschach. 
Several discrepancies have been 
noted between verbal expression 
and graphic representation of 
color. It is not uncommon for sub- 
jects to use color in their drawings 
despite the lack of verbal affirma- 
tion that color played a role in the 
response. Also, many subjects re- 
fuse to employ color in the draw- 
ing despite the verbal use of a 
color determinant. Other subjects 
introduce color unrelated to the 
inkblot, but relevant or irrelevant 
to the interpretation. Further in- 
vestigation is necessary to correlate 
these factors with verbally deter- 
mined color responses. 

When color in the drawing is 
pertinent to the response and re- 
lated to the colors of the inkblot, 
the response should be scored 
“form-color” (FC) . Use of the blot 
colors in the drawing unrelated to 
the concept should be scored as 
“color-form” (CF). Introduction 
of color not suggested by the ink- 
blot but related or unrelated to 
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the concept should be scored as 
pure color responses (C). Omis- 
sion of color in the drawing, in a 
color determinant response, should 
be scored as a pure form (F) in- 
terpretation. Obviously, if the sub- 
ject refuses to employ color in his 
drawing in a color determinant 
response, it cannot be an impor- 
tant part of his response. 

Similar situations arise with ref- 
erence to scoring of determinants. 
In his use of the colored pencils, 
the patient may give clues to his 
color responsiveness. In many 
drawings in which there is good 
use of both form and color, the 
patient may fail to mention color 
spontaneously in his verbal re- 
sponse. A patient was asked: “Is it 
just the form of it which made you 
think of a flower?” “Oh yes,” he 
replied, “you can see it clearly 
here. There’s the stem and the be- 


ginning of the petals, then the 
stamen in the center, and a bud at 
the side. It has the exact form of 
it.” Although it was suspected that 
color played a major role in the 
patient’s response, it was entirely 
impossible to establish the fact. 


However, the patient included 
color naturally as an important 
part of the percept when he drew 
the flower. 

Scoring of achromatic responses 
differs from that of chromatic de- 
terminants in that the subject is 
instructed to use the black pencil 
when color is not an important 
part of his interpretation; conse- 
quently, the majority of the draw- 
ings will be produced in black. 
Thus, use of black in a colored 
card cannot be considered “intro- 
duction of color not present in the 
inkblot.” An achromatic score may 
be given when the subject colors 
in his drawing and states that the 
shading is meant to designate the 
achromatic qualities of the inter- 
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pretation. Shading for artistic or 
other reasons does not imply use 
of achromatic determinants. Sub- 
jects who fail to shade in the re- 
sponse, although verbally suggest- 
ing an achromatic determinant, 
should not receive credit for an 
achromatic determinant. 


SCORING OF TEXTURE 


Extreme care must be exercised 
in differentiating between texture 
and achromatic determinants. In 
both, the subject shades in his 
drawing to illustrate color or tex- 
ture. In the former, he is concerned 
with the color qualities of the 
drawing, i.e., he uses black because 
his interpretation was that of a 
black figure. In the latter, chro- 
matic or achromatic color is used 
merely to indicate the texture 
quality of the response. A shaded- 
in drawing is usually indicative of 
use of texture when employed to 
graphically represent a verbal re- 
sponse which lends itself to use of 
texture, as for example, the popu- 
lar fur skin on Card VI. A mini- 
mum of questioning usually elicits 
confirmation from the subject. 

In such responses as maps, 
clouds, smoke, x-rays, etc., a draw- 
ing showing merely an outline 
without shading should be scored 
pure form (F), thus simplifying 
the F, K and k scoring symbols. 


ScorRING OF CONTENT 


Little difficulty is encountered 
in determining the content of ver- 
bal responses. However, bizarre or 
unusual responses are often in 
need of additional clarification. 


. Ordinarily, when a subject ver- 


bally designates the inkblot as rep- 
resenting a human or animal fig- 
ure or a specific object, the con- 
tent is obvious and drawings will 
add little. However, frequently, 
particularly with psychotic pa- 
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Ficure | 
“The sign of a country that didn’t honor its dead.” 


tients, obscure, bizarre responses 
are obtained which are in need of 
further clarification. For example, 
a patient responded to Card 3 in 
the following manner: 

“This looks like the sign of a 
country that didn’t honor its dead.” 
It was impossible to determine the 
content of this response; the pa- 
tient’s explanation and _ elabora- 
tion seemed to make the picture 
more confusing rather than clear. 
The subject explained as he drew, 
“I take all of the black and put it 
together like this in a box (coffin) 
and then I take all of the red and 
put it like this in the shape of a 
cross above the box—there, that is 
the sign of a country that didn’t 
honor its dead.” (Figure 1). 

Such extremely obscure responses 
are neither uncommon nor infre- 
quent with psychotic subjects and 
in many cases, only by Graphic 
representations, can the response 
be clearly understood. 


PopPpuLAR’ RESPONSES 


A tremendous variability has 
been observed in the type and 


quality of responses labeled as 
“popular.” 

The following drawings were ob- 
tained from different subjects to 
demonstrate that though individ- 
uals may give the same response, 
their perceptions actually are not 
identical; in fact, they often are 
totally different. The detailed re- 
sponse is not significant; each pa- 
tient gave the usual bat response 
to Card V. Orthodox Rorschach 
scoring labels all such responses as 
of equal quality in that they are 
of the so-called popular variety. 
How can we justify this in light 
of the tremendous perceptual dif- 
ferences revealed by the subject's 
Graphic productions? 

In addition to establishing cor- 
rect and/or more accurate evalua- 
tion of a response, obscure mate- 
rial is often revealed by the Graphic 
procedure. A patient who re- 
sponded with the bat to Card V 
stated as he drew (drawing VI), 
“I’m drawing the body now — he 
has buttons on his suit. I'll put 
horns on him because he looks like 
the devil. Now I’m drawing the 
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wings — looks like the devil with 
wings on it.” After completion of 
the drawing the patient remarked, 
“I don’t know what there is about 
that drawing but it really reminds 
me of my father.” 

Another patient, (drawing VII 
responded “a bat flying” and his 
drawing revealed some likeness to 
a bat; however, upon close anal- 
ysis, the sexual features of the 
drawing became most obvious. The 
patient’s entire record was sim- 
ilarly colored. His verbal responses 
were of the popular variety. In his 
Graphic representations, he seemed 
carried away with the true mean- 
ing of the inkblot for him. How- 
ever, of particular significance is 
the fact that sexual material was 
not revealed by the verbal Ror- 
schach, nor was it revealed by a 


thorough and detailed clinical ex- 
amination. (Figure 2). 

A good popular level response 
should reveal an adequate bal- 
ance between concept and blot fea- 
tures. Equal weights should not be 
given indiscriminately to responses 
because the popular term is em- 

loyed. Occasionally, a subject may 
call Card V “a bat” but graphically 
represent a figure which is related 
to something far removed from the 
popular implications of the verbal 
response. Although the name ap- 
plied to the response is the popu- 
lar designation, the percept is not; 
hence, a popular rating is not justi- 
fied. Perhaps, through further 
Graphic studies, the popular re- 
sponses may be more accurately 
designated and defined. Until such 
standards are established, responses 
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should be scored as “popular plus” 

when an adequate relationship is 
revealed between blot features and 
concept elements. When this re- 
lationship is moderately distorted, 
a pure popular rating is given, but 
when the lack of balance is so se- 
vere that the drawing does not re- 
semble the card and/or concept, 
a “popular minus” scoring is as- 


signed to the response. 


SUMMARY OF SCORING FACTORS © 


Location 


Direct comparison of the drawing to 
the inkblot. 


Movement Responses 


FM or M — active movement (running, 
Playing jumping, etc.) 
F> FM, F> M — Passive movement 
(About to jump, about to play, etc.) 
No movement—No suggestion of move- 
ment (sitting, standing, etc.) 
Form Level 
F4 — Adequate balance between blot 
and concept. 
F— — Concept dominated responses un- 
related to the inkblot. 
F— — Blot dominated responses unre- 
lated to the concept, 
Color Responses 
FC — Adequate balance between blot 
and concept. 
CF — Copying of the color of the card 
unrelated to the concept. 
C — Introduction of color not sug- 
gested by or related to the colors of 
the inkblot. 
No Color — Omission of color in a 
color-determinant response. 
C’ — Shaded-in drawings with verbal 
indication of achromatic qualities. 
Texture Responses 
Fc, K, k — Shaded in drawings with 
verbal admission that shading repre- 
sents texture. 
Content Classification 
Obscure responses are clarified by di- 
rect inspection of drawing features. 
Popular Responses 
P+ — Adequate balance between blot 
and concept. 
P— — Severe distortion of blot concept 
relationship so that drawing resembles 


Suggested Refinement of Rorschach Scoring 


neither concept nor blot. 
P — Mild distortions of blot and con- 
cept relationship, concept and/or blot 
features can be recognized 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. It is felt that the use of the 
Graphic Rorschach to supplement 
the usual Rorschach procedure 
will provide a simplified objective 
method of scoring individual Ror- 
schach responses. The combined 
method is of extreme value, espe- 
cially with psychiatric patients who 
are unable to express themselves 
clearly (for obvious reasons) or to 
elaborate details contributing to 
the responses. Many so-called un- 
scorable responses are clarified suf- 
ficiently so that scoring is possible. 


2. The combined method is of 
little value with normal subjects 
who can completely and thorough- 
ly describe their interpretations. 
Occasionally, responses are ob- 
tained from normals which are in 
need of further clarification. In 
such cases the Graphic procedure 
is of definite help in understand- 
ing normal productions. 
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The Direct Use of Projective Techniques in Psychotherapy” * 


Mortimer M. Meyer, Pu.D. 
Chief Psychologist, V. A. Mental Hygiene Clinic, Los Angeles, California 


In order to discuss the direct use 
of projective techniques in psycho- 
therapy, two major areas must be 
considered: First, what is the direct 
effect on the patient, thereby on 
the therapeutic relationship and 
the progress of therapy, and second, 
what are specific ways in which 
projective techniques can be used 
as psychotherapeutic devices. 

The first problem centers around 
the basic decision which the thera- 
pist must make, that is, for this 
patient, will enough be gained to 
ask him to take tests. The direct 
effect on the patient begins the 
moment the therapist raises with 
him the possibility of projective 
testing. There may be attempts to 
disguise the tests by giving them 
another name but the disguise usu- 
ally does not create any noticeable 
change in the patient’s mental set. 

In the majority of therapy cen- 
tered clinics the problem of direct 
effect on the patient has tended to 
assume maximum importance, and 
for many therapists, reaches the 
point where no patient entering or 
in therapy, is given tests. Such 
therapists believe that although 


* Sponsored by the Veterans Administra- 
tion and published with the approval 
of the Chief Medical Director. The 
statements and conclusions published 
by the author are a result of his own 
study and do not necessarily reflect the 
opinion or policy of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. 


Presented at 1950 meeting of the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association at Penn- 
sylvania State College. 


The area of play therapy has not been 
included because it is a separate area 
in which the author is not skilled. 


test information may be valuable, 
patients will be so severely threat- 
ened by the test situation that the 
therapeutic relationship is likely 
to be destroyed and the patient 
driven from therapy. In order to 
investigate the accuracy of such 
prediction, a brief study was made 
of the testing appointments for 
the six months period, December 
to May, 1949-1950, at MHC, L. A., 
a therapy centered clinic. Two 
items considered were: 1. How did 
the prospect of tests affect the pa- 
tient in terms of keeping or break- 
ing the test appointment? 2. How 
did testing affect the patient in 
terms of continuation of therapy? 

Examination of the clinic rec- 
ords to answer the question about 
test appointments reveals that of 
the 64 eligible and feasible clinic 
patients scheduled for appointment 
only three failed to keep their ap- 
pointments. With reference to the 
second question, about the con- 
tinuation of therapy, examination 
of the records reveals that of the 
61 patients, 54 returned to the 
therapist for at least one inter- 
view after testing. Thus, at this 
point there was a loss of seven pa- 
tients, 11%. In general, such a loss 
is considered small in the early 
stages of treatment, with or with- 
out the factor of testing. The case 
folder of each of these seven was 
examined. One patient was in jail, 
one had been sent to the hospital 
the same day, one felt his problem 
was solved because his wife re- 
turned to him, and four failed to 
return without determinable rea- 
son. It may be mentioned that some 
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of these patients had been overtly 
ambivalent about therapy prior to 
testing, as evidenced by irregular 
attendance. 


Since return to the therapist for 
one interview may be questionable 
evidence for the continuation of 
therapy, a more searching inquiry 
was made to answer the question, 
“How many of these patients re- 
turned for therapy for five or more 
interviews?” The records indicated 
that 43 out of the 61 patients, or 
70%, remained in therapy for five 
or more sessions. This is probably 
a far higher percentage remaining 
this long in therapy than is that 
for the total clinic population. 


In the light of this finding, it is 
pertinent, perhaps to ask, “How 
was this accomplished?” “How was 
the patient prepared?” “What cri- 
teria were used in the selection of 
these patients?” In order to answer 
these questions, a portion of the 
staff was interviewed. The individ- 
uals interviewed included three 
psychiatrists, two psychologists, 
and seven psychiatric social work- 
ers. 


On the matter of referrals, two 
questions were asked. First, “Where 
you feel the test results might be 
useful, do you use any special cri- 
teria in deciding to make the re- 
ferral?” Second, “Do you use any 
special approach in preparing the 


>) 


patient? 


The answers to the first question 
proved to be revealing and inter- 
esting because of the diversifica- 
tion and the minor part played by 
specific classic diagnoses. In gen- 
eral, where test information was 
desired, patients were referred un- 
less one or more of the following 
seven contra-indications were pres- 
ent: 


1. Acute psychosis, incipient psy- 


chosis, or acute anxiety state. 
One staff member qualified 
this by indicating that he con- 
sidered acute anxiety state a 
contra-indication only when 
coexistent with poor ego 
strength. 


. Extreme difficulty in establish- 


ing relationships so that the 
adjustment to an additional 
person appears too difficult for 
the patient. Such judgment is 
based on the patient’s behavior 
in life situations. 


. The patient seems likely to 


interpret referral as disinter- 
est on the part of the psycho- 
therapist and thus as criticism 
or rejection, or possibly as evi- 
dence of the patient’s insanity. 
Such judgment is based on the 
way the individual handles 
similar situations on the out- 
side. 


. The patient presents a history 


of interpreting situations in 
which he feels tested or meas- 
ured, as a threat which causes 
him to run away from the situ- 
ations or to break down emo- 
tionally. 

The testing seems likely to 
stimulate more psychological 
material than the therapist or 
patient is ready for. 


. The patient, on the basis of 


expressed attitudes toward au- 
thority figures, seems likely to 
interpret the referral as evi- 
dence that the therapist is 
stumped and thus incompe- 
tent. 


7.The therapeutic relationship 


at the particular time makes 
referral inadvisable. Under 
this criterion timing is the vari- 
able rather than the patient’s 
attitudes. The therapist refers 
all patients but waits for the 
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propitious moment in terms 
of the therapeutic situation. 
Testing is often used during 
the absence of the therapist 
to give the patient the feeling 
of continuity of the relation- 
ship with the therapist. 


In response to the question about 
preparing the patient, the most fre- 
quent statement centered around 
the attempt to diminish the exag- 
gerated importance so frequently 
attributed to testing by the patient. 
In general the statements to the 
patient can be grouped in four 
categories: 

1. Testing is a routine procedure 

(routine in the sense of usual 
or ordinary—not everyone) . 


2. The results may or may not 
be helpful. 


3. It is not a matter of right or 
wrong answers. 


4. The final decision about tak- 
ing tests is the patient’s. 


The attempt to reduce undue 
emphasis on the testing is made 
through statements such as, “Some- 
times tests help in planning ther- 
apy, sometimes they don’t.” “It 
isn’t a matter of right or wrong. 
It's more to see what may be wor- 
rying you.” An amusing comment 
made in the course of discussing 
this area, dealt with the fact that 
staff members had to keep up with 
the latest in films, like Dark Mirror, 
and items in the local newspaper 
in order to be acquainted with the 
preconceived concepts which pa- 
tients derive from such sources. 


The general approach in prepar- 


ing patients for testing, however, — 


probably does not differ markedly 
from that in any other therapy 
oriented clinic where psychological 
testing is not routine, with the pos- 
sible exception of the emphasis on 
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reducing the undue importance 
assigned to testing by the patient. 

We have, up to this point, ex- 

amined the first question in de- 
tail, that is, what is the direct effect 
of the test appointment On the pa- 
tient’s continuing in treatment and 
the preparation of the patient. The 
second problem is what use of pro- 
jective techniques is made in ther- 
apy. In order to ascertain informa- 
tion about this problem, the fol- 
lowing two questions were used: 

1. Do you, in any way, use in the 
therapy situation the patient’s 
reactions or comments about 
the testing situation? 


. In therapy, do you use the pro- 
jective test material or direct 
associations which come out 
in reaction’ to the projective 
techniques? 


In response to the above ques- 
tions, it was found that there was 
considerable variation in practice. 
Question number one will be dealt 
with first. Typical approaches in 
the use of the patient’s general re- 
actions to testing were: 

1. Wait for the patient to make 
comments and permit the pa- 
tient to express his feelings 
about the test without com- 
ment by staff person. 

2. Wait for the patient to men- 
tion feelings and encourage it. 

3. Wait for the patient to men- 
tion the feelings and tie these 
feelings into behavior patterns 
of the patient which he has 
discussed. 

4. Directly ask the patient whe- 
ther he had any reaction he 
wishes to mention, and use 
them in the ways mentioned 
just above. 


From responses to the second 
question, it became apparent that 
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little direct use is made of the pro- 
jective test materials in the therapy 
sessions. Of the staff members in- 
terviewed, only two reported such 
use of test materials but it is known 
that some others do use them. One 
person indicated that in working 
with an extremely unproductive pa- 
tient, the TAT cards had been used 
to stimulate fantasy material as a 
basis for discussion. The second 
therapist used the MAPS test in 
the form of psychodrama in group 
therapy. The members of the group 
were asked to make their own se- 
lection of backdrops and figures. 
The individual who selected a fig- 
ure usually was the person who 
manipulated and created the story 
with it. As far as possible the group 
leader remained out of the situa- 
tion although where it seemed ad- 
vantageous he sometimes would be 
stage manager and shift the scen- 
ery. 

From the responses to Question 
two, it was further evident that 
considerable direct use was made 
of the associations to the projective 
material and the information ob- 
tained from reactions to it. Spe- 
cific examples follow: 

In therapy a patient mentioned 
a traumatic episode about which 
he had much feeling but which he 
could not discuss easily. In the pro- 
jective material, especially the Ror- 
schach,. he saw scenes reproducing 
this experience. He brought the 
Rorschach perception back to the 
therapy and then was able to go 
into considerable discussion of his 
feelings in relation to this problem. 

A second patient who was much 
inclined to withhold material in 
therapy reacted in the test situa- 
tion in a similar manner. The pa- 
tient commented to the therapist 
after the testing that he had delib- 
erately made up his mind to with- 
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hold information in the test situa- 
tion. The therapist replied that this 
behavior had been noted in the 
test situation and that he seemed to 
be withholding in therapy as well. 
The presentation of the reaction 
to the projective techniques pro- 
vided an opportunity to discuss the 
patient’s reaction to therapy. 

A third patient gave “sailboat” 
as a perseverative response in a non- 
psychotic record. This response 
was used directly in the therapy for 
further associations and led to the 
discussion of pertinent and essen- 
tial therapeutic material. 

A fourth patient, after the test- 
ing, indicated to the therapist that 
he had seen a number of sexual 
things on the Rorschach but had 
not been able to mention them. 
The therapist related this to the 
patient’s general fear of sexuality. 
The patient was then able to dis- 
cuss this aspect of his disturbance 
which he had been unable to do 
up to that point. 

Although the casualties were not 
numerous, it should be noted that 
two instances were reported in 
which the results of the test cre- 
ated difficulty. One of these oc- 
curred in the case of a patient who 
was unable to express directly his 
hostility to people. Instead of di- 
rect, related expression, this pa- 
tient would, in a semi-amnesic mo- 
ment, act out his anger through 
destructive behavior toward inani- 
mate objects. In reaction to the 
testing, instead of venting his 
anger toward the therapist, later 
in the day the patient blindly 
punched his hand through a store 
show case. He reacted to this situa- 
tion by acting out his aggression 
as he had done on other occasions. 
The second patient fainted in the 
testing situation. It was accepted 
that this was due to the projective 
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tests. However, therapy revealed 
that the faint was a reaction to the 
Wechsler-Bellevue scale, because 
this was a perfect replica of an early 
traumatic school experience. 

It should be pointed out that the 
considerations presented here in- 
volve testing both at the intake and 
at later points in the therapeutic 
process. There appeared to be con- 
siderable caution in testing at the 
time of intake because then the pa- 
tient was not yet under treatment 
by a therapist who could deal with 
any reactions by the patient. It is 
common practice in our clinic to 
schedule an interview directly 
after the completion of testing 
when a therapist or intake worker 
anticipates possible disturbed re- 
actions by the patient. 

The above is based on the pooled 
replies of a sampling of staff from 
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the three disciplines. Since it 
seemed possible that the psychol- 
ogists because of their knowledge 
of the projective techniques might 
have different or additional ap- 
proaches, their comments were re- 
quested at a conference of the five 
psychologists on the staff. There 
were three conclusions: First, the 
psychologist had an advantage be- 
cause he could test his own patient 
and thus avoid the introduction of 
an additional relationship for the 
patient. Second, the psychologist’s 
skill with the projective techniques 
made it possible for him to use the 
responses and interpretations more 
extensively. Third, although the 


psychologist might use the material 
more often, he did not seem’ to use 
it in any different or unique way. 


Received October 1, 1950. 





An Evaluation of the Validity of Rorschach Popular Responses as 
Differentiae of Ambulatory Schizophrenia’ 


SAMUEL J. WARNER, Ph.D. 
Chief Psychologist, Halloran V. A. Hospital, Staten Island, N. Y. 


INTRODUCTION 


A number of studies (1, 4, 11) 
involving hospitalized schizophre- 
nics have lent themselves to the 
conclusion that the number of 
Rorschach popular responses is a 
factor allowing differentiation be- 
tween schizophrenic and various 
control groups. Since Rorschach 
popular responses are taken to re- 
flect “ . . . compliance with the 
thinking of the community” (9), 
such differentiating power is con- 
sistent with current concepts of 
schizophrenia; and this factor has, 
naturally enough, found its way 
into the text-books as one of the 
differentiae of this disease (7) . 

More -recently, Rapaport (9) 
has suggested that P responses are 
critically dependent upon the 
stage ? of the disease, which raises 
the question of whether P findings 
derived from hospitalized patients 
are essentially applicable to non- 
hospitalized schizophrenics. Aside 
from its interesting theoretical pos- 
sibilities, this question is of im- 
mediate practical importance for 
those of us who employ the Ror- 
schach test in differential diagnosis 
in out-patient clinics. 


Sponsored by the Veterans Administra- 
tion and published with the approval 
of the Chief Medical Director. The 
statements and conclusions published 
by the author are a result of his own 
study and do not necessarily reflect the 
opinion or policy of the VA. 

By the stage of the schizophrenic process 
is meant that quality that is generally 
described in terms of acute, chronic, or 
deteriorated. 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of this study is the 
answering of the following ques- 
tion in a definitive manner: Is the 
finding that the frequency of Ror- 
schach popular responses is a dif- 
ferentia of schizophrenia in a hos- 
pital setting,—true as well for am- 
bulatory schizophrenia? 


SUBJECTS 


This report covers a comparative 
study, in which the Rorschach pop- 
ular responses of a group of sixty 
schizophrenics were compared with 
those of an equal number of neu- 
rotics. Because of the relatively rig- 
orous controls observed, only 
thirty-odd suitable cases of para- 
noid schizophrenia could be found 
in the Mental Hygiene Clinic of 
the V. A., Brooklyn Regional Of- 
fice 8; so that thirty representatives 
of other sub-classifications of schi- 
zophrenia (non-paranoid) were 
used to make a second group of 
equal size. Likewise, the sixty neu- 
rotics were broken down into 
groups of thirty—one consisting of 
anxiety neurotics, and the other of 
individuals for whom either of the 
following psychiatric diagnoses had 
been made: “psychoneurotic reac- 
tion, anxiety and somatization,” or 
“‘psychoneurotic reaction, somati- 
zation.” Aside from the pressure of 


* The author wishes to acknowledge his 
indebtedness to Dr. Bernard Locke, 
Chief Clinical Psychologist, Veterans 
Administration Regional Office, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., for his interest and assist- 
ance in various aspects of the research. 
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necessity, such subdivision was 
made to allow inferences bearing 
upon whether such differentiating 
power as P might possess could be 
taken to apply solely to some types 
of neurosis or schizophrenia—or 
whether it is truly applicable to 
an entire class. 

The groups were trimmed down 
to thirty each by eliminating those 
cases that met the control and 
matching requirements least well, 
and care was taken in this process 
to avoid viewing the test data, so 
as to avoid the influence of biases 
of the investigator. In consequence, 
the schizophrenic groups represent 
almost one hundred per cent of the 
cases meeting the control require- 
ments, while the neurotic groups 
contain approximately eighty per 
cent of the eligible cases. 

All the test protocols used were 
those of patients being treated on 
an out-patient basis at the time of 
testing. The psychiatric diagnoses 
employed were the “provisional” 
ones, because all later diagnoses 
were functions (to varying extents) 
of the psychological tests — and 
therefore lacked the independence 
necessary for an adequate validat- 
ing criterion. However, care was 
taken to investigate case histories 
and follow-up examinations to in- 
sure the representativeness of the 
samples. Particular attention was 
paid to rule out the following con- 
ditions: evidence of psychosis in 
the neurotic populations, language 
difficulty, substantial disagreement 
over diagnosis, or any organic 
pathology. A further control was 


that only male subjects were em- 


ployed. 

That the four groups were rather 
closely equated for age may be 
seen from the following: the mean 
ages for the paranoid schizophre- 
nic, non-paranoid schizophrenic, 
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anxiety neurotic, and somatization 
groups were 30.9, 29.2, 29.3, and 
29.5, respectively; while correspond- 
ing ranges were 23-43, 19-46, 21-42, 
and 21-42. Analogous controls were 
observed with respect to intellec- 
tual status, and _ corresponding 
mean Wechsler-Bellevue (Form I) 
Intelligence Scale I1Q’s for these 
groups are 107.0, 106.3, 110.5, and 
108.6; while respective ranges are 
83-138, 87-130, 88-134 and 81-126. 


METHOD 


The method, in essence, is the 
comparing of Rorschach popular 
response data of groups of schizo- 
phrenics with those of non-schizo- 
phrenic populations, and the treat- 
ing of differences discerned for sta- 
tistical significance. In order to 
minimize the influence of extrane- 
ous factors, such treatment includ- 
ed the following supplementary 
techniques: the use of two classes 
of scoring systems, and the treat- 
ment of two basic statistics. 

Two classes of scoring systems 
were employed to help settle the 
question of whether any findings 
(or their lack) might be attribut- 
able to the peculiarities of any 
single scoring system. Since the 
protocols employed had been gath- 
ered by many staff psychologists 
before this research was planned, 
the first class of scoring systems was 
simply this: the original scoring 
for popular responses was taken 
and used—without regard for the 
system of scoring employed. These 
original data offer the additional 
advantage of allowing a check on 
the extent to which scoring biases 
peculiar to the investigator entered 
into the determination of findings. 
Since there is value, too, in con- 
sistency of scoring, all protocols 
were rescored for popular responses 
by the investigator, and for this 
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purpose Klopfer’s * system was em- 
ployed (7). In the next section, 
these original P data and those re- 
sulting from rescoring will be com- 
pared. 

In order to explore the possibil- 
ity that relative P rather than 
simply the number of popular re- 
sponses is essentially the differentia 
of schizophrenia, both the number 
of P and P% were computed for 
every individual, and differences 
between groups with respect to each 
of the two variables were treated 
for statistical significance. 


RESULTS 


With regard to the number of P 
responses, as rescored in accord- 
ance with Klopfer’s system, the 
mean scores for the paranoid schi- 
zophrenic, non-paranoid _ schizo- 
phrenic, anxiety neurotic, and so- 
matization groups are 4.70, 4.90, 
4.87, and 4.83, respectively. An an- 
alysis of variance reveals that all 
four groups may be considered as 
derived from a single population 
on the basis of P scores, for an F 
ratio of only 0.08 is obtained 
from the difference between these 
groups — where an F ratio greater 
than 2.68 would be required for 
significance at the 5 per cent level. 
Similarly, when the neurotics and 
schizophrenics are compared as 
groups their difference with respect 
to P scores is far from statistically 
significant, yielding an F ratio 
of only 0.02, where an F ratio 
greater than 3.92 would be required 
for significance at the 5 per cent 
level. 

When the number of P responses 
(as scored by the staff psychologists 





4 The many characteristics that define 
these popular responses are listed in 
Klopfer’s text (6), pages 179-181. “Addi- 
tional populars,” as defined in this text, 
are not included in this study. 


who did the testing) are treated, 
without regard for system of scor- 
ing employed, the mean number 
of P responses for the paranoid 
schizophrenic, non-paranoid schi- 
zophrenic, anxiety neurotic, and 
somatization group are, respectively 
4.40, 4.57, 4.80, and 4.37. When 
these four groups of scores are sub- 
jected to an analysis of variance, 
they are not found to differ sig- 
nificantly, for an F ratio of but 
0.25 is yielded, whereas one greater 
than 2.68 would be required for 
significance at the 5 per cent level. 
When the neurotics are compared 
with the schizophrenics the differ- 
ence between these aggregate 
groups is also seen to lack statisti- 
cal significance; for an F ratio 
of but 0.07 is derived, where one 
greater than 3.92 would be required 
for the difference to be significant 
at the 5 per cent level. 

When the P% data (Klopfer’s 
scoring system) of these four 
groups are treated, means of 24.74, 
29.75, 26.61, and 31.44 are yielded 
for the paranoid schizophrenics, 
non-paranoid schizophrenics, an- 
xiety neurotics, and somatization 
cases, respectively. An analysis of 
variance of these four sets of data 
reveals that the groups do not dif- 
fer significantly, for an F ratio 
of only 1.40 is obtained where one 
greater than 2.68 would be re- 
quired for significance at the 5 per 
cent level. Where the neurotics, as 
a group, are compared with the 
grouped schizophrenics, the differ- 
ence, too, is found to lack statisti- 
cal significance, for an F ratio 
of but 0.48 is derived where one 
greater than 3.92 would be re- 
quired for significance at the 5 per 
cent level. 

Since the preceding results rep- 
resent aggregate quantities, the 
reader may well question whether 
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the combining of P_ responses 
might not obscure real differences 
with respect to individual P re- 
sponses. In order to deal with this, 
Table I has been prepared, which 
reveals such a remarkable degree 
of similarity between groups with 
respect to the frequency of indi- 
vidual P responses that the lack 
of statistically significant differ- 
ences when prior aggregate P scores 
were treated cannot be judged as 
due to the neutralizing effects of 
individual P frequencies. 
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3.40, respectively for miscellane- 
ous scoring systems. When to this 
is added the observation that the 
distributions of scores appear 
equally bell-shaped, the possibility 
that the selection of a suitable cut- 
ting score might allow the differ- 
entiation of the neurotics from the 
schizophrenics becomes remote. 


Discussion 


Although any rigorous compari- 
son of the mean P scores resulting 
from this study with those of prior 


TABLE I—Frequencies of Popular Responses 


Card 
No. __Klopfer’s Populars 


(30) 

I Winged creature 25 
II Animal 14 
III Human figures 22 
Butterfly, bow tie or hair ribbon 5 

V_ Winged creature 25 
VI Skin of animal , 11 
VIII Animal 23 
X Many-legged animal 11 
Elongated animal 5 
Head of animal 5 


Because the clinical significance 
of a Rorschach score is not propor- 
tional to its numerical size, the 
question arises as to whether the 
use of a “cutting score” would al- 
low significant differences where 
total distributions do not (3) . This 
question was considered through 
an inspection of the distributions 
of scores. The ranges of the num- 
ber of popular responses for the 
paranoid schizophrenic, non-para- 
noid schizophrenic, anxiety neuro- 
sis and somatization groups were 
respectively 2-7, 1-9, 1-8, and 1-9 
for Klopfer’s scoring; and 0-8, 1-9, 
0-10, and 0-8, respectively, for mis- 
cellaneous scoring systems. The 
standard deviations of these same 
groups were, respectively, 2.69, 2.97, 
2.83, and 3.34 ,for Klopfer’s scor- 
ing system; and 3.25, 4.08, 3.33, and 


Anxiety Anxiety and 
Neurosis Somatization Schizophrenia Schizophrenia 


Paranoid Non-Paranoid 


(30) (30) (30) 
24 17 19 
17 22 22 
19 19 19 

4 5 8 
25 24 23 
13 10 10 
23 23 23 
14 10 12 

8 6 3 

3 5 + 


research is not permissible, because 
the four groups of this study are 
not equated with those of prior 
ones with respect to intelligence 
and other critical factors, it may be 
of interest to the reader to make 
rough comparisons of this sort. The 
mean number of popular responses 
was 3.9 for Rickers-Ovsiankina’s 
(11) thirty-seven grouped schizo- 
phrenics, 3.95 for Beck’s (1) eighty- 
one grouped schizophrenics; .75 for 
Dimmick’s (4) thirty Hebephrenics 
and .96 and .70 for his twenty-five 
paranoids and thirty “simplex,” re- 


spectively. Corresponding control 


group scores were 6.2 for Rickers- 
Ovsiankina’s twenty normals, and 
5.92 for Beck’s sixty-four controls 
(consisting of both normals and in- 
dividuals with a history of psychi- 
atric treatment) ; while an analog- 
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ous control score is not offered in 
Dimmick’s report as it was restrict- 
ed to the study of schizophrenics. 
Comparison of these findings with 
those of the present study suggest 
this: that with regard to whatever 
psychological dimension is mani- 
fested by the number of popular 
responses, the present schizophrenic 
and neurotic groups are neither as 
extreme in one direction as the 
schizophrenics of prior investiga- 
tions were measured to be, nor as 
extreme in the other direction as 
were the controls of prior investi- 
gations. 

The curiously low P scores re- 
ported by Dimmick (4) may per- 
haps be related causally to what 
seems to be the relatively long pe- 
riod of hospitalization of the schizo- 
phrenic patients employed; for 
mean lengths of hospitalization 
were 14.2, 3.4, and 8.2 years for the 
hebephrenic, paranoid, and “sim- 
plex” groups, respectively. Unfor- 
tunately, a more thorough discus- 
sion of this point is not possible, as 
neither Beck’s (1) nor Rickers- 
Ovsiankina’s (11) report contains 
analogous figures regarding hospi- 
talization. A perhaps more funda- 
mental approach to the factors re- 
sponsible for Dimmick’s low P 
scores is offered in the concepts 
“acute,” “chronic,” and "deterior- 
ated,” for Rapaport’s use of these 
suggested that P scores decreased as 
the disease progresses; but the num- 
bers of subjects employed and the 
necessity for selecting arbitrary cut- 
ting scores after examination of the 
data do not permit definitiveness 
here. 

That this study has not yielded 
statistically significant differences 
between the P scores of the schi- 
zophrenic and the non-schizophre- 
nic groups is entirely inconsistent 
with prior findings. Beck (1) had 
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found the number of P to be the 
second most effective Rorschach 
differentia between his schizophre- 
nic and control groups—the differ- 
ence between the means of groups 
being so great as to yield a critical 
ratio of 5.10. Rickers-Ovsiankina 
(11), too, had found her normal 
and schizophrenic groups to be 
separated both on the basis of num- 
ber of P and P% to the extent of 
significance on the 1 per cent level 
in each case. Dimmick’s (4) study 
too, while restricted to the Ror- 
schach characteristics of schizo- 
phrenic populations, offers such 
low mean numbers of P scores 
that comparison with a control 
group would probably have pro- 
vided significant differences. Six 
possible bases for this discrepancy 
will now be considered. The posi- 
tion to be taken is that the first 
four are not adequate bases for 
this difference, that the fifth can- 
not be settled at the present time; 
and, in the sixth, a hypothesis will 
be offered that is believed to ac- 
count for the difference. 

The first basis is the possibility 
that the disparity between the find- 
ings of this study and those of 
prior ones may be due to differ- 
ences between the natures of the 
groups compared, since this study 
involves a neurotic “non-schizo- 
phrenic” group, while the others 
employed different controls; but 
the evidence at hand _ weighs 
against this possibility. When, as 
a result of a study (8) in which 
the Rorschach data of forty-three 
neurotics were compared with 
those of twenty matched normals, 
the factors found to differentiate 
between these groups did not in- 
clude any reference to popular re- 
sponses; and the same was true of 
a larger follow-up study (5). This 
evidence appears to support the 
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following: that a group of neu- ° 


rotics may be substituted for a 
group of normals without essen- 
tial alteration in the distribution 
of Rorschach P scores. Moreover, 
since thirty-one of Beck’s (1) 
sixty-four controls were non-psy- 
chotic psychiatric patients, the 
comparison made in this study is 
surely not altogether different 
from his own. 

Second, as to the influence of 
differences between the systems of 
scoring employed, a number of 
facts contraindicate the sufficiency 
of this factor. Beck (1) and Rick- 
ers-Ovsiankina (11) used different 
scoring systems and yet both ar- 
rived at positive findings. In addi- 
tion, in the present study, two dif- 
ferent methods of scoring were 
employed, and no material differ- 
ence between the results was 
found. 

Third, as to the age-range of 
subjects, Beck’s (1) schizophrenics 
ranged from fourteen through fifty- 
seven, with a mean of 30.2—while 
his controls ranged from fourteen 
through fifty-five, with a mean of 
28.2, so that essential difference 
between Beck’s study and the 
present one is not found in this 
respect, either. 

Next, there does not appear to 
be grounds for explaining away 
the differences on the basis that 
the schizophrenics employed in 
this study, being ambulatory, do 
not fall within the class “schizo- 
phrenia” in essentially the same 
sense as hospitalized schizophrenics 
do. The schizophrenics herein em- 
ployed were so diagnosed on the 
basis of nosological criteria (13) 
identical with those employed in 
the classification of hospitalized 
schizophrenics. 

Unfortunately, one cannot dis- 
pose of the factor of intellectual 
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status as a basis for the differences 
between present and prior research, 
for while the four groups of this 
study were matched rather closely 
in this respect, Beck admits that his 
“. . . two groups do not match as 
closely as could be desired, the 
controls ranging higher,” — and 
other than a passage to the effect 
that the controls were ‘ 
matched to the patients with re- 
spect to. . . educational level’ we 
have no information (other than 
the Rorschach data) about the de- 
gree to which Rickers-Ovsiankina’s 
groups were matched for intellec- 
tual level. That this factor of in- 
telligence is of consequence is ap- 
parent from Klopfer’s summation 
of prior research bearing upon in- 
telligence and Rorschach data (6) 
in which he concluded that the 
number of popular responses re- 
ported for mentally retarded 
adults were . “low compared 
with average and superior adults.” 
This direction of difference, it will 
be noted, is the same as that noted 
by Beck (1) on the basis of differ- 
ences in intellectual status of his 
groups; and while one suspects, 
therefore, that the intelligence dif- 
ferences may be causal to the P 
differences noted, sufficient infor- 
mation is not at hand for settling 
this question. 

The last basis offered for this 
disparity between present and past 
findings (the one to which the 
writer attaches most credence) is 
suggested by Rapaport’s (9) state- 
ment that in schizophrenia “ 
there is a progressive decrease in 
the incidence of P with chronicity 


“é 


‘and deterioration.” 5 Reference to 


learning theory may perhaps ex- 
plain why this is so. It has been 
5°This quotation is Rapaport’s, but the 


writer assumes responsibility for refer- 
ences to learning theory that follow. 
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demonstrated that habit-strength is 
a function of reinforcement, and 
that dimensions of such reinforce- 
ment include the factors of fre- 
quency and recency (12). In the 
ordinary life of the human, rein- 
forcement opportunities are func- 
tions of both external circum- 
stances and the ways in which the 
individual perceives and experi- 
ences his environment. It follows 
that if substantial changes occur 
in such perceiving and experienc- 
ing® that opportunities for such 
reinforcement will likewise change; 
and where the nature of such 
change is “withdrawal,’’—that op- 
portunities for reinforcement of 
past reality-derived learnings will 
be reduced. Accordingly, those 
schizophrenics whose reinforcing 
experiences have been interfered 
with over a longer period of time 
may be expected to show a greater 
loss in prior learning—an even- 
tuality in keeping with the losses 
observed in what is termed “schi- 
zophrenic deterioration.” Return- 
ing, now, to the reasons for the 
discrepancy between this and prior 
research findings, two sorts of 
bases suggest themselves. The first 
is that hospitalization itself, as a 
situational factor, tends to reduce 
opportunities for the reinforce- 
ment of learning that took place 
in the world at large, and this op- 
erates to produce a greater loss 
among hospitalized schizophrenics 





* That a radically altered mode cf expe- 


riencing his lite-space (rather than a 
loss in performance-potentiality) is as- 
sociated with schizophrenia was demon- 
strated experimentally by Rashkis (10), 
who found that the schizophrenic’s per- 
formance proper in test situations was 
far superior to the explanation offered 
for such performance. 

No claim is made to a knowledge of 
precisely what the psychological mech- 
anism of “withdrawal” is. The term is 
employed in its usual text-book sense. 


2 


than might occur in an otherwise 
identical non-hospitalized schizo- 
phrenic group. The second is that 
the veteran schizophrenics herein 
employed had been screened psy- 
chiatrically prior to Service, and 
therefore may be assumed to have 
been relatively free of marked 
signs of schizophrenia up to en- 
trance into active Service, while no 
such limiting factor was true of 
the schizophrenics employed in 
prior research; and this limiting 
factor bears upon the length of 
time that the “withdrawal” mech- 
anism had been in operation. 


SUMMARY 


1. In contrast with findings based 
upon hospitalized schizophrenics, 
the validity of Rorschach popular 
responses as differentiae of ambu- 
latory schizophrenia is herein con- 
tradicted. 

2. The findings suggest the need 
for further differentiation of the 
concept of schizophrenia when the 
personality structure of the patient 
is described. It is suggested that 
one dimension allowing such 
meaningful subdivision is the de- 
gree to which the prior learnings 
of the schizophrenic have been 
preserved, and that two factors 
bearing upon this dimension are 
a) the length of time that the 
psychological mechanism of “with- 
drawal” has been in operation, and 
b) the length of time that the pa- 
tient has been withdrawn physi- 
cally from those situations that al- 
low the usual opportunities for the 
reinforcement of prior learning 
(e.g., length of hospitalization) . 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Percival M. Symonds, Adolescent 
Fantasy: An Investigation of The 
Picture-Story Method of Personality 
Study. Columbia University Press, 
1949. 


In this decade of intoxication 
with the merits of projective tech- 
niques as the psychologist’s sine 
qua non of psychotherapy and psy- 
chodiagnostics, it is refreshing to 
find a book which deals specifically 
with methodology and rationale 
and does not transcend the data to 
make generalizations about either 
psychodiagnostics or psychotherapy. 

Adolescent Fantasy: An Investi- 
gation of the Picture-Story Method 
is what its title claims it to be. It 
summarizes the results of a ten-year 
research project. Dr. Symonds’ 
earlier investigations of adolescent 
fantasy are not only the first appli- 
cation of the TAT, but the most 
important methodological contri- 
bution in this area. With the mete- 
oric rise of clinical psychology and 
the ascendancy of the TAT-and- 
its-derivatives cult, the implications 
of this early study have been over- 
looked and the “criteria” exploited 
into: “Given the right set of pic- 
tures, the rest follows,” “Anything 
Goes,” and “Anybody can do any- 
thing and everything.” This in 
turn has been exploited into an 
equation of fantasy with symbolism, 
symbolism with the fantastic, the 
unreal, the impossible, the improb- 
able, and of the fantastic with 
penetration to “deeper layers of 
the personality.” It is hoped that 
this book will not also be exploit- 
ed in similar fashion and that it 
will serve to establish a new trend 
in clinical psychology—the investi- 
gation of fundamentals — and to 


serve as a model in methodology 
and rationale. 

The subtitle does more justice 
than does the main title to the con- 
tents of the book and its twofold 
purpose: “to prepare a set of pic- 
tures for general use as a projective 
technique,” and “to learn how the 
picture-story method operates.” A 
set of 20 pictures is now available 
and the book, as its table of con- 
tents reveals, is a faithful presenta- 
tion of how the picture-story meth- 
od operates with a given method- 
ology and with a given rationale: 
“Exploration of the problem of 
classification of projective responses. 
. .. The question posed in person- 
ality diagnosis (at present, at any 
rate) is not how much of this or 
that trait or function does a per- 
son possess, but what are his charac- 
teristic attitudes and responses.” If 
only Dr. Symonds did not distrust 
his own intuitions and observations 
and formulate the problems in 
terms of the structure of person- 
ality, the quantitative element, so 
clearly brought out in his data, 
would not have to be subordinated 
to the finality of classification. 

Chapter XVI presents 21 conclu- 
sions. This reviewer has selected 
conclusions 2 and 3 as an orienta- 
tion: 

“2. Stories most successfully re- 
veal personality when interpreted 
dynamically. Themes in the stories 
are those which would be expected 
from the findings of dynamic psy- 
chology and psychoanalytic theory. 

“3. The same dynamic principles 
which explain the personalities of 
poorly adjusted individuals also 
help us to understand the person- 
alities of well adjusted individu- 
als.” 
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The review of the literature is 
restricted to The Thematic Apper- 
ception Test and its antecedents in 
free-association tests. There is no 
discussion of the nature of fantasy, 
no indication that fantasy is an 
activity, a mental activity, and 
hence no comparison with day- 
dreaming and imagination. There 
is no indication that fantasy rep- 
resents the fulfilment of a wish 
and improves on_ unsatisfactory 
reality, that the impelling wishes 
vary with the character, sex, and 
circumstances, that with growing 
into adulthood and with the adult 
they are concealed with so much 
secretiveness that some of the 
wishes from which the growing- 
into-adulthood and the adult’s 
fantasies spring are such as to be 
entirely hidden from its creator, 
that the activity of fantasy covers 
the three periods of ideation and 
is linked up with some current im- 
pression, occasioned by some event 
in the present, which has the pow- 
er to arouse an intense desire. 
Above all, there is no stressing of 
the quantitative element, the de- 
cisive element, and no description 
of the psychoanalytic findings re- 
garding adolescence. In fact, there 
is no reference to either Sigmund 
Freud or Anna Freud. So the read- 
er has no idea of what “findings of 
dynamic psychology and psycho- 
analytic theory” and what “dyn- 
amic principles” the author is re- 
ferring to in conclusions 2 and 3. 

The 42 pictures used in this 
study were reproduced from 


sketches in black and white crayon — 


made in accordance with two cri- 
teria: “A minimum of detail and 
characters with whom the subject 
can identify himself” and in ac- 
cordance with content specifica- 
tions. 
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The pictures have a sameness, a 
shadowy and unreal quality which 
they might not have had if the 
artist had not been bound by re- 
strictions. They are easily identifi- 
able as the productions of one 
artist and have the effect of a con- 
tinued story, which may account 
for the “warming-up effect” noted. 
Experience has shown that draw- 
ing upon sources such as maga- 
zines provides greater opportunity 
for displacement and hence greater 
permissiveness for communicating 
the story. 

As so often happens when the 
nature of fantasy is not appreciat- 
ed, the dynamic interaction of un- 
conscious and conscious not recog- 
nized, and the distinction between 
internal and external history not 
grasped, fantasy eventually be- 
comes equated with symbolism and 
symbolism indiscriminately equat- 
ed with the symbolic. So the sec- 
tion: ““Equations-Symbolism,” while 
very informative, is still misleading 
with its equations: 1) “love - ac- 
ceptance - place in family - food - 
job.” 2) “clothes - poverty - riches - 
old - young - aspects of self.” 3) 
“poverty - deprivation, without de- 
sirable characteristics, mean.” 4) 
“job - affection - belonging and 
clothes - self-esteem.” 5) “being 
crazy - death wishes.” 6) “school - 
mother.” 

The fantasies have not been re- 
lated to the totality of the research 
situation; hence the ubiquitous 
phenomena of transference and re- 
sistance have not been unfolded. A 
careful examination of the over- 
tones and undertones of this book 
reveals that Dr. Symonds has never 
been motivated by a belief in the 
magical powers of the research 
techniques and in the omniscience 
of the investigator and the exam- 
iner. It also reveals that again and 
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again—as in the instance of the 
equations and in the discussion of 
Implications of Fantasy for Coun- 
seling and Psychotherapy—he is on 
the verge of recognizing the de- 
fenses against anxiety and finding 
the clues for their identification. 
But the failure to consider the im- 
portance of the directions has pre- 
vented appreciation of the extent 
to which a conflict had been cre- 
ated by the conditions of the re- 
search situation itself—a sine qua 
non in any investigation which 
claims to be an application of psy- 
choanalysis—which would then de- 
lineate the individual’s mode of 
reacting to a conflictful situation. 
The subject not only takes a test 
of creative imagination. He is also 
required to take a double role: 
actor and _ playwright—“imagine 


yourself a story writer’; then his 
freedom is checked by various 


admonitions and __ specifications: 
“Please don’t feel . . . ”, and be- 
fore the second picture the further 
check: “That was pretty good, but 
I am sure that you can do better. 
Perhaps you are afraid to say just 
what you are thinking about. It is 
all right to tell me anything you 
think of.” “Better” is equated with 
the “fantastic”, perhaps the im- 
probable and impossible. 

The population consisted of 20 
boys and 20 girls from a suburban 
city, all but one “well-adjusted” 
without observable conflict. (The 
40 sketches show that discounting 
age and the like, they still were 
far from being a homogeneous 
group.) An initial conference pre- 
ceded the testing. The 42 stories 
were obtained in a school period 
of 40 minutes, taking an average 
of 5.5 periods. At the completion 
of the 42 stories came the associa- 
tion period in which the stories 
were read back to the subject. An 
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interview with the parent (pref- 
erably the mother), one with the 
teacher, and an autobiography 
were obtained. The autobiogra- 
phies were among the most helpful 
parts of the study. In addition, 
there were Sheviakov-Friedberg 
Questionnaire, pupil ratings by the 
teachers, school records, and rank- 
ings for adjustment. But it is not 
indicated how they and the bio- 
graphical material were utilized in 
the delineation of fantasy. The 
Sheviakov-Friedberg Questionnaire 
merits special discussion. This is 
the first and sole instance, to the 
reviewer's knowledge, in which it 
has been included in the method- 
ology of investigations of project- 
ive techniques. It is scored for 26 
categories; in this study 24 were 
scored, but only five used in the 
quantitative relationship — study: 
aggression, family, authority, iden- 
tification, and opposite sex. (Chap- 
ter IX). It is regretted that the 
ratings were not scrapped so as 
to utilize the other scored cate- 
gories. 

The quantitative and the quali- 
tative analyses of the data were re- 
stricted to the identifying and 
classification of themes. There is 
a count of theme production by 
individuals and by pictures. Only 
those themes were listed which had 
occurred three or more times. The 
total number was 1850—an aver- 
age of 46.25 per individual. The 
total number per picture was 257, 
average 6.42, ranging from 150 
(average 3.98) for card 7 to 319 
(average 7.98) for card 38. The 
peak is at age 15, confirming by 
inference that with growing into 
adulthood there is the growing 
tendency to be secretive about day- 
dreams, etc. Whether the peak is 
really at 15 is obscured by the con- 
ditions and circumstances of the 
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research as is also the significance of 
the finding that the boys are more 
productive than the girls. 

The 1850 themes were then 
classified into three large “natural” 
groups: “ (1) those of a psychologi- 
cal nature, (2) those of environ- 
mental nature, and (3) those de- 
rived from stylistic qualities of the 
stories,” no attempt being made “to 
analyze the grammatical and other 
structural features of the stories.” 
Such a classification involves much 
overlapping and leads to such 
label impasses as “‘special fantasies” 
and “equation-symbolism.” This 
inventory led to the establishment 
of norms for “only 30 main 
themes.” To really comprehend 
the scope and promises of this con- 
tribution, the appendices must be 
referred to constantly: A. Sketches 
of the forty cases, B. Personality 
traits of the 40 cases as inferred 
from the stories and as observed 
in real life, C. Theme headings, D 
Frequency of norms by pictures, 
and E. Correlation tables. This 
reviewer has found A. and E. most 
helpful, instructive, and suggestive 
of problems for further research. 
A —.01 correlation of anxiety (Sy- 
monds) with I.Q. as contrasted 
with a —.27 of guilt (Symonds) 
with L.Q., a —.34 of repentance 
with 1.Q., and a +.26 of depres- 
sion with LQ. certainly justifies 
further investigation, as do also 
the sketches, especially the skillful 
summation of the case data. 

This review may seem to many 
readers impertinent. So also will 
seem the cautionings of the author, 
which are too numerous to cite out 
of context, and his constant re- 
minder that the analysis of the data 
is restricted to content, to identify- 
ing and classifying themes. The 
reader is especially apt to disre- 
gard Dr. Symonds’ remarks regard- 
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ing the riding of “hobbies.” This 
is an age in which science is being 
travestied into “hobbies” and sub- 
ordinated to their furtherance and 
sustenance. The relation between 
science and techniques is a recip- 
rocal one and appreciation of this 
relation is an art: “It is a man’s 
imagination that devises experi- 
ments.” It is the problem of tech- 
nique, which brings about special- 
ization in the unity which is 
science. A technique cannot create 
a science. Under the aegis of the 
projective techniques cult, especial- 
ly the TAT-and-its-derivatives cult 
(because of the belief that the 
effect must resemble the cause) va- 
rious hobbies are being ridden and 
masked by a benevolent skepticism 
regarding theories, facts, and prin- 
ciples which must then await ac- 
ceptance, rejection, or indifference 
until the constantly enlarging jury 
has passed its verdict. Fantasy, the 
reality of fantasy, is still on trial. 
The significance of Dr. Symonds’ 
contribution lies in his demonstra- 
tion of the reality, the existence of 
fantasy. It is hoped that it will 
serve to terminate the endless con- 
troversies and riding of “hobbies.” 

Eva Rutu BALKEN, Pu.D. 
Associate Professor in Clinical Psychology, 
Division of Psychiatry, Wake Forest Col- 


lege, The Bowman-Gray School of Medi- 
cine, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 


George Ulett, Rorschach Intro- 
ductory Manual: A Primer for the 
Clinical Psychiatric Worker; with 
Interpretive Diagram to Permit 
Clinical Use While Learning the 
Ink-Blot Technique. St. Louis: 


‘Educational Publishers, Inc., 1950. 


pp- 48. 


This is a highly condensed man- 
ual of Rorschach procedure—rath- 
er eclectic, although its scoring 
principles are closest to the Klopfer 
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system. The first half summarizes 
administration (without testing the 
limits) and scoring (with estima- 
tion of form level according to the 
F+ and F— method); the latter 
half is a fairly complete but ex- 
tremely abbreviated statement of 
essential interpretive principles. 
The core of the contribution is a 
circular chart or diagram placing 
before the user all the scoring cate- 
gories with their major interpretive 
significance indicated in small type. 
Punched holes permit entering the 
scoring frequencies for the record 
under examination. 

There is obvious value—particu- 
larly in the process of Rorschach 
learning—in any device which holds 
the multifarious Rorschach vari- 
ables before one, which permits 
cross - comparison between them, 
and which serves constantly to 
suggest interpretive meanings and 
interrelations: this is the value 
claimed by the author. It is equally 
obvious that any kind of inter- 
pretive code sheet invites misuse 
by the unskilled who are also un- 
scrupulous. Precisely because the 
device is handy it is subject to this 
misuse. However, it is doubtful 
whether the author—who disclaims 
all uses save that of a more or less 
temporary crutch in the process of 
acquiring Rorschach skill—should 
be held responsible for possible 
misapplications. His manual is in- 
tended for the psychiatrist and the 
clinical psychologist in training 
and assumes some sophistication re- 
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garding personality organization 
and its disorganizations. 

As far as the structure of the 
chart is concerned, many Ror- 
schach workers will wonder why 
the F segment of the chart does 
not lie between the segments per- 
taining to diffusion and to texture 
instead of falling quite apart from 
these. This would appear to be a 
more logical placement and would 
also make it easier for the student 
to go from Ulett’s circular chart to 
the Klopfer-Davidson profile. 


As a handy condensation of the 
gist of much Rorschach material, 
there is much to recommend this 
manual. It is useful for the worker 
already reasonably sophisticated in 
clinical understanding who has not 
yet passed from the initial Ror- 
schach stage of understanding 
scoring principles to the stage of 
full mastery of many variables and 
their interpretive values. It is not 
—and does not appear to be in- 
tended as—a substitute for ade- 
quate intensive training. There is 
always the danger, however, that 
such devices will serve as “dream 
books” and the profession should 
be on guard against such misuse. 


Unfortunately, the ingenious 
dial-diagram itself, the essential 
contribution, is marred by some 
misprints. 


L. JosepH Stone, Pu.D. 
Professor of Child Study, 
Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, New York 
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News of the Clearing House: 
Some rather unusual requests for 
help have come to the Newslet- 
ter’s office recently. One was a long 
distance phone call — Marie Bald- 
ridge calling from Maryland for 
some advice on how to get hold of 
slides of the TAT pictures for 
group administration. I had to tell 
her that as far as I knew, it was 
simplest to have a_ professional 
photographer make the slides di- 
rectly. If you know of any com- 
mercial firm selling sets of TAT 
slides, please let me know. 

There have been two requests 
for protocols to be used in re- 
search, but for different reasons, 
neither of them ended up with the 
Newsletter’s being much help. Bill 
Huckaby had written to the Ror- 
schach Institute to inquire about 
borrowing TAT records of some 
college students, but by the time 
the request had been forwarded to 
me and I had written him, he had 
found himself “under pressure of 
time to look for suitable records 
more readily accessible, and was 
able to obtain protocols at the Uni- 
versity of Denver,” where he was 
working. The research in question 
was for a now-completed thesis: 
“a comparative study of paranoid 
schizophrenics and college students, 
all adult males of comparable in- 
tellectual capacity, on the basis of 
an objective word count.” 

The other request came from 
Carl S. Wright, a VA trainee at 
Western Reserve University in 
Cleveland. He was looking for 
sizeable groups of normal records, 
in different age ranges, some of 
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them from people who have no 
difficulty in recognizing the sex of 
the persons in the cards, but others 
with three or more misrecognitions 
per protocol! This was too tall an 
order for the Clearing House, but 
the problem is an interesting one: 
“to investigate the differences in 
personality dynamics between these 
groups, both in a patient and in a 
normal population, as well as be- 
tween patients and normals. The 
problem has developed from an 
earlier finding (by the writer) that 
there appears to be a progressive 
increase in frequency of cross-iden- 
tification [of sex] with increase in 
age of the subjects.” 

Two unpublished theses have 
been sent to the Newsletter in re- 
cent months, and readers are in- 
vited to submit more of them to 
be considered for microfilming by 
the ADI. Perhaps the next News- 
letter will contain an abstract and 
document number for at least one 
of ‘these two. One, by Alberta Kie- 
fer, came from the University of 
Alberta, Canada; it is a normative 
study of young women using all 
20 cards for females. The other is 
an intensive statistical comparison 
of stories told by small samples of 
several kinds of hospital patients, 
analyzed by Reuben Fine’s method. 
It shows that Fine’s categories can 
be very reliably applied and that 


_ they yield many interesting and 


suggestive differences between di- 
agnostic groupings. Arthur H. Da- 
vison, who got his Ph.D. for this 
careful piece of work, is now at the 
VA Hospital, Indianapolis 16, Indi- 
ana. 
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Dep’t of Pedagogic Pedantry: 
Your editor, an unreconstructed 
purist with a nostalgia for the Har- 
vard Psychological Clinic, can no 
longer suppress a desire to set a 
couple of matters straight. It’s 
really very simple: the plural of 
press is press (NOT “presses’’) ; 
the plural of thema is themas 
(NOT “thema” or “themata’”). 
Even people who should know bet- 
ter have been guilty of this kind 
of thing in recent publications. 
We don’t have to use Dr. Murray’s 
terminology; if we are going to, 
let’s use it his way and save our 
creativity for weightier matters. 


Research in Progress: Charles 
McArthur has been working with 
the Grant Study at Harvard, and 
writes: 

“T’ve done a thesis on the differ- 

ences between the TATs of Har- 

vard public and private school 


boys. The theoretical framework 
was Florence Kluckhohn’s pic- 
ture of a dominant American 
orientation which centers on the 
middle class and an alternative 
orientation which is found in 
portions of the upper classes. I 
was quite happy to be able to 
pull out subcultural differences 
with the TAT since there has 
been some question around here 
about the test’s ability to spot 
even intercultural differences.” 
From the University of Ceylon 
(Department of Sociology), Mur- 
ray Straus writes further details 
about his work on a related topic 
(see the Winter 1950 issue of the 
Newsletter) . 


“The project as now conceived 
has two parts. Phase A is the 
study of University students 
mentioned in my previous let- 
ter. In respect to Phase A, pro- 
gress so far has been quite good. 
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The sample N is 213, of which 
(with the aid of three follow- 
ups), all but one have been ex- 
amined. The subjects in general 
are most co-operative, and the 
data secured are very complete. 

“Phase B is a study of village 
children, the field work fo 
which will start March or April 
1951, and will include data se- 
cured from the mothers of each 
subject on the specific child rear- 
ing practises which she em- 
ployed. 

“The research is designed to 
test the hypothesis that if cul- 
tural differences do have the ef- 
fect of producing personality 
differences, then such differences 
should result in a differential 
pattern of response in respect to 
standard tests of personality (to 
the extent that these instruments 
do in fact measure areas of per- 
sonality subject to cultural con- 
ditioning). This hypothesis will 
be tested by comparing the U. S. 
norms for the two tests of person- 
ality which I am using with the 
pattern of response which occurs 
when the tests are administered 
to Ceylon students. Any differ- 
ences which do occur can, I 
think, reasonably be attributed 
to the effects of rearing in the 
contrasting cultures. In addition, 
examination of the extent and 
the nature of any such differ- 
ences will provide valuable in- 
sights into the specific behavioral 
ettects of rearing in this culture. 

“In the second place, analysis 
will be made of personality dif- 
ferences within this society to 
get at sub-cultural variations in 
personality. The data in the 
questionnaire will enable com- 
parisons between students of dif- 
ferent socio-economic status, resi- 
dental, religious, and familial 
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background etc., as well as be- 
tween students of differing phy- 
sical health and tested mental 
ability. This type of analysis of 
course is valuable in and of 
itself, but it would take on an 
added significance in this study 
since the second hypothesis 
which I shall pose is that within 
any one culture, differences in 
the ‘personal-social’ experience 
of individuals, and differences 
in sub-cultures, result in person- 
ality differences equal to or 
greater than those existing be- 
tween the major cultures. If this 
is correct, then there should be 
a variation in the personality 
test responses of such individ- 
uals equal to or greater than the 
differences in response between 
individuals of differing major 
cultures.” 

Brief notes have been received 
from Kiyoshi Ota, of Boston Uni- 
versity, telling of his interest in 
studying alcoholics with the TAT, 
and from A. L. Rautman, (“War 
themes in children’s stories” —+ 124 
in the bibliography) , who reports: 

“In May, 1950 we gathered data 
from the same grades, same 
schools on a new ‘peace time’ 
generation of students. We hope 
to have this extension ready 
soon.” 


Several doctoral dissertations in- 
volving the TAT are under way 
at various universities. Henry H. 
Morgan, of the University of Min- 
nesota, is calling his “Structured 
and Unstructured ‘Tests in Rela- 
tion to College Success;” he is scor- 
ing a six-card group-administered 
TAT for need Achievement ac- 
cording to McClelland’s system, 
(reported in reference +47) . 


Arthur J. Orange is working for 
his doctor’s degree at the Univer- 
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sity of Chicago. He describes his 
thesis plan as follows: 


“I am interested in certain 
phases of the consistency of man- 
ner of apperception. To this end 
I am employing several project- 
ive techniques susceptible of 
analysis into various categories 
of response pertaining to apper- 
ception . . . such as are employed 
in, say, the Rorschach, and 
which might include approach, 
sequence, originality, popularity, 
organization, form-quality, in a 
systematic framework appropri- 
ate to the logic of the TAT as 
a projective device. In this way, 
it might be possible to compare 
the intervening variables em- 
ployed by the examiner through 
a series of ‘Several projective 
tests.” 


Finally, Morris Goodman (15 


Gardner St., Chelsea, Mass.) has 
written a summary of his recently- 
completed thesis, quoting the con- 
clusions in full. It is rather long 
as Newsletter reports run, but is so 
interesting that it’s quoted in full: 


“A colleague and I have organ- 
ized a systematic set of variables 
which are designed for catego- 
rizing responses to the TAT 
cards. The Manual is based on 
the Murray - Morgan - Sanford 
‘need-press’ system, but adds 
many variables borrowed from 
other researchers as well as 
scores originated by the present 
authors. We started work on it 
about a year prior to Betty 
Aron’s publication, and were 
gratified (and somewhat envious 
at her earlier publication) to 
see many of the variables we 
had chosen included in her work. 
We have borrowed liberally 
from her Manual. Our Manual 
differs from hers not so much in 
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the variables used, but in the 
organization which, we feel, ef- 
fectively reduces the complexity 
of the system, if not the length. 
But more about the Manual at 
some future date. 

“Dr. William J. Cohen, my co- 
author, used the scheme in com- 
paring the performance of col- 
lege students to hospitalized 
psychotics on the TAT. His re- 
sults indicated that the Manual 
is a valid scheme for pointing 
up differences in ego strength 
and is potentially a very prom- 
ising tool for highlighting other 
types of personality differences. 

“In my research I compared 
two groups whom I characterized 
as differing in degree of anxiety. 
The subjects were chosen from 
the Cleveland VA Mental Hy- 
giene Clinic out-patient popula- 
tion. They were all white males, 
between 20 and 40 years of age, 
who were not suffering from any 
perceivable organic disturbance. 
Cases were classified on the basis 
of a ratio score consisting of a 
comparison of the sum of ‘spe- 
cial scores’ such as ‘pauses,’ 
‘stimulus references’ etc. to the 
sum of the scored responses (R) 
of the thematic material offered 
by the subject. The first sum was 
characterized as an index of 
‘non-integrative’ response, and 
the second as an index of ‘inte- 
grative’ response. The subjects 
obtaining a ratio of 1.00 and 
above were placed in the ‘high’ 
group, and the subject obtain- 
ing a ratio of .99 and below 
were placed in the ‘low’ group 
relative to the degree of anxiety. 
Out of the 40 cases tested, 21 
were classified as ‘low’ and 19 
as ‘high’. 

“It was then hypothesized that 
if the groups were actually dif- 
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ferent in the degree ot their 
anxiety this difference should 
manifest itself on two objectively 
measurable ex ternal criteria. 
These criteria were the descrip- 
tions of the subject’s anxiety by 
two other judges (psychiatrist 
and social worker) which was 
found in the reports of these 
workers at the initial evaluation 
of the subject at the time treat- 
ment was requested. The second 
criterion was the number of 
symptoms reported to the psy- 
chiatrist and social worker in 
two separate interviews. It was 
postulated that the more anxious 
the individual the greater the 
fluctuation of his symptoms. 


“Both hypotheses were veri- 
fied. The ‘high’ and ‘low’ groups 
differed significantly on a three 
point scale categorizing the de- 
scriptions of the degree of an- 
xiety and they also differed sig- 
nificantly in the number of dif- 
ferent symptoms reported to the 
two clinic workers. 

“This type of experimental de- 
sign was chosen because I was 
not interested primarily in vali- 
dating the sensitivity of the Man- 
ual to differences in any partic- 
ular personality trait, but my 
objective was rather to indicate 
the efficiency of the Manual in 
differentiating between groups in 
an internally consistent manner. 
However, since the hypotheses 
that the groups would differ in 
symptom fluctuation and overt 
manifestations of anxiety under 
conditions of psychiatric inter- 
viewing were verified, I felt justi- 
fied in using a theory of anxiety 
for establishing my hypotheses 
and tentatively assuming the 
manifested differences in the 
Manual scores as a function of 
differences in anxiety. 
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“The two groups were com- 
pared for differences in age, edu- 
cation, diagnosis and intelligence 
level. There was no significant 
difference between the groups 
and these variables were consid- 
ered to be controlled. 


“Hypotheses were classified 
under such formal and content 
categories as: ‘Differentiation of 
the Self and of the Environ- 
men’, ‘Empathic Capacity’, ‘In- 
tegration and Articulation’, ‘De- 
pressive Tones’, ‘Guilt and 
Moral Values’, ‘Aggression’, 
‘Punishment and Lack of Love’, 
etc. Fifty-seven hypotheses were 
made which were based on a 
presentation of the psychoanal- 
ytic theory of anxiety and cer- 
tain assumptions about the 
meaning of the scoring variables. 
Testing the 57 hypotheses in- 
volved the use of 175 chi-square 
tests of significance and it was 
found that 73, or 41% of these 
tests were significant at the .05 
level or better. 


“The following conclusions 
were made: 

1. A description of personality charac- 
teristics derived from the psychoanalytic 
theory of anxiety has furnished an effi- 
cient framework for predicting behavior 
on the Thematic Apperception Test. 

2. TAT productions are sensitive to 
differences in degrees of anxiety as meas- 
ured in this study. 

3. An index based on the variables pre- 
sented in the Manual and certain ‘formal’ 
Scores appears to have differentiated ef- 
fectively the relatively anxious individual 
from the relatively non-anxious individ- 
ual. 

4. The Manual presented has proven 
itself capable of reflecting differences be- 
tween the two groups. 

5. The variables in the Manual have, 
to a large degree, met the requisites 
which were set for their choice. 

a. The good level of agreement 
reached in scoring points to the pres- 
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ence of objective definitions for the 

scores. 

b. The effective differentiation of 
psychologically different groups indi- 
cates the use of psychologically mean- 
ingful scores. 

c. To a degree, the scores have been 
sufficiently discrete to show up indi- 
vidual differences; they have also been 
sufficiently abstract so as to describe 
enough numbers of cases to permit sta- 
tistical verification. 

d. The scores have been of such na- 
ture as to permit the development of 
principles for their interpretation once 
they were verified. 

6. The adopted framework for inter- 
pretation has proven quite useful. 

It involved the concepts of: ; 

a. Tension systems which have a di- 
rect relation to personality structure 
and content. 

b. Identification of the story-teller 
with a specific character in the story. 

c. The direction of the activities in 
the stories; towards or away from the 
primary character. 

d. The level of psychological expres- 
sion involved in these activities. 

e. The fortunes of the activities in 
the fantasy. 

f. Picture pull as an important de- 
terminer of response and the conse- 
quent importance of evaluating what 
is not, as well as what is given in re- 
sponse to the stimulus. 

7. Scores which consist of inferences 
about personality and which are system- 
atically adopted for general use are as 
effective as scores based on simple re- 
sponse description, if not more so.” 


New Publications: The Southern 
Universities Press (Louisville 8, 
Ky.) has recently published a Vo- 
cational Apperception Test, by 
Robert B. Ammons and collabor- 
ators. The set of 18 plates and 


‘ manual sell for $7.25. The pictures 


(which I have not yet seen) depict 
men or women in various “ambig- 
uously drawn but clearly repre- 
sented” occupational situations, so 
that stories will be oriented to- 
wards vocational problems. 
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Schedued to appear by the time 
this Newsletter reaches you are 
two books, both previously men- 
tioned here, and both with fore- 
words by Harry Murray. Thematic 
Test Analysis (see the Fall 1950 
Newsletter) is being published by 
Grune & Stratton. The 30 con- 
tributors include many of the best- 
known exponents of the TAT, but 
Ed Shneidman has principal re- 
sponsibility for the book. By a curi- 
ous coincidence, the other volume 
has 30 contributors too! Entitled 
An Introduction to Projective 
Techniques, it is edited by Harold 
and Gladys Anderson, and the pub- 
lisher is Prentice Hall. There are 
chapters on all of the principal 
projective and cognate techniques, 
including one by Dr. van Lennep 
on the Four Picture Test, and two 
on the TAT —one by Bill Henry 
and one by your editor, who also 
has a contribution in the other 
book. 


Card 3BM and Suicide—A Cor- 
rection: From Daniel C. Broida 
(VA Hospital, Canandaigua, N.Y.) 
comes the following letter, which 
provides its own introduction: 


“I read with considerable in- 
terest Dr. Rapaport’s comments 
in the winter issue of the TAT 
Newsletter regarding certain 
‘misunderstandings’ in the in- 
vestigation I carried out utilizing 
TAT Card 3BM with suicidal 
patients and non-suicidal con- 
trols. This evaluation of Card 
3BM, incidentally, was merely 
one aspect of a larger study I 
carried out on various psycho- 
diagnostic indications of suici- 
dal tendencies and depression in 
mental hospital patients. 

“Unfortunately, the report of 
the study printed by the News- 
letter in the summer issue was 
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extremely brief, out of context 
and written in a personal com- 
munication, without knowledge 
that it would be published, be- 
fore a thorough analysis of the 
data had been consummated. 
Partly as a result of the above, 
a misunderstanding on the part 
of Dr. Rapaport has occurred. 
One of the hypotheses I tested 
was advanced by Dr. Rapaport, 
et al. and is as follows: ‘Card 
M-13 (3BM of the latest edi- 
tion) usually elicits preoccupa- 
tion with and causes of suicide.’ 
Recognizing the limitations of 
suicidal content analysis alone, 
as does Dr. Rapaport in his lat- 
est communication, I examined 
other possible manifestations of 
‘suicidal reactions’ and depres- 
sion to the card by statistically 
analyzing the incidence of 
themes other than suicidal ones, 
misperceptions, type of theme 
ending, reaction time and length 
of story. This is in full agree- 
ment with Dr. Rapaport that 
such manifestations as the above 
(along with others) may be as 
revealing as a direct reference to 
suicide. The latter two features, 
it will be noted, may be consid- 
ered to be indicators of ‘block- 
ing’ which Dr. Rapaport has 
specifically indicated may be a 
more important diagnostic fea- 
ture, as regards suicide, than a 
story with suicidal content. The 
above reactions to the card, along 
with suicidal themes, can _ be 
quantified and experimentally 
evaluated. They seem to me and 
others who aided in the investi- 
gation to be clinical observations 
in need of experimental investi- 
gation even if a suicidal theme 
(and other reactions to the 
Card) is conceived of only as a 
hypothesis which is to be veri- 
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fied or disproven by, ‘the rest of 
the TAT protocol and other 
available data.’ It would be in- 
deed unfortunate and scientifi- 
cally improper if we were to 
build our analyses upon clues or 
hypotheses which are initially 
invalid, unreliable or not amen- 
able to experimental testing with 
outside criteria. This investiga- 
tion was such that reactions to 
Card 3BM were related to other 
test data. 

“The following gives a fuller 
account of the results obtained 
than noted previously and is in- 
cluded to clarify further the 
above comments: 

1. Analysis of themes given to 
Card 3BM showed that the 
card does not significantly dif- 
ferentiate between the two 
groups as regards either the 
production of suicidal, depres- 
sive or other types of themes. 
2.The card does not signifi- 
cantly differentiate between 
the two groups as regards time 
before responding or length of 
protocol, although the suicide 
group exhibited greater vari- 
ability on these two aspects. 
3. Possibly contrary to popular 
belief, the suicidal group pro- 
duced a greater number (ten 
per cent level of confidence) 
of themes on the card with 
‘happy’ endings. 
4. Misrecognition of the sex of 
the figure in the card occurred 
with greater frequency (ten 
per cent level of confidence) 
among the suicidal population 
than the non-suicide group. 

5. Card 3BM does seem to lend 

itself to depressive themes, the 

production of which correlates 
positively with MMPI Depres- 
sive Scale Scores. 
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“In view of these results and 
within the limitations of the 
study, it was suggested in the 
original report that the produc- 
tion of suicidal themes to the 
card may not reflect actual suici- 
dal preoccupation or contempla- 
tion but rather a cultural stereo- 
type or cliché. Such themes, it 
was suggested, may be an arti- 
fact of the stimulus value of the 
card, per se, rather than a reflec- 
tion of actual dynamics (cf. 
Eron) . It is felt, in line with Dr. 
Rapaport, that the TAT inter- 
pretor must be duly wary of 
ascribing suicidal contempla- 
tion, trends or preoccupation to 
an individual who gives a story 
with suicidal content to this card 
without a significant amount of 
valid supporting data. Utiliza- 
tion of the investigated reactions 
to this card, other than suicidal 
themes, until further research 
is conducted, to diagnose suicidal 
thoughts is also a dubious pro- 
cedure. The card apparently has 
some validity as a stimulus which 
elicits depressive trends, insofar 
as the MMPI Depressive Scale is 
a valid measure of depressive 
tendencies.” 


There are two morals to be 
drawn from this exchange between 
Broida and Rapaport: first, any- 
thing you write to an editor about 
the subject matter of his Newslet- 
ter is likely to turn up in print; 
second, brief informal reports of 
research such as appear here should 
not be considered a sufficient basis 
on which to criticize a project. I 


should have had these two ex- 


change their views directly before 
writing about it here, though I’m 
afraid that the Newsletter’s readers 
might have missed a very instruc- 
tive discussion. 

















ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO BY- 
LAWS OF THE SOCIETY FOR 
PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES 


To be acted upon at the 
Annual Meeting, September, 1951 


All new matter appears in italics. 
Deleted matter appears in brack- 
ets. The italics are supplied for 
purposes of convenience, and new 
matter to be incorporated in the 
by-laws will not be italicized there- 
in. 

Amend Article II Section 1b to 
read as follows: 

Each applicant for membership 
shall be endorsed as to the stated 
training and practice, and as to 
personal soundness and integrity 
by two sponsors, who are members, 
of whom one at least shall be a 
fellow. 

Amend Article II Section 2c to 
read as follows: 

For certification to fellowship, 
the affirmative vote of [three-quar- 
ters of the members of the entire 
Executive Committee shall be re- 
quired. Such vote may be cast by 
mail.] two-thirds of the members 
present at a regularly convened 
meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee shall be required. 

Add a new section to Article II 
to be known as Section 7 and to 
read as follows: 

SECTION 7: A member may be 
disciplined for professional mis- 
conduct or for conduct injurious or 
destructive to the Society, its ob- 
jects or reputation. Charges of mis- 
conduct or injurious conduct shall 
not be entertained against a mem- 
ber unless the precise nature of 
the charges be submitted in writ- 
ing subscribed by a member. Such 


charges shall be referred to the 
Committee on Professional Ethics, 
which shall determine whether or 
not the charges have been sustained 
and if sustained shall make recom- 
mendation as to the discipline to be 
administered, which may consist 
of expulsion, suspension, censure, 
admonition or other action. Such 
determination however, shall not 
become effective until approved by 
the Executive Committee, which 
shall also determine the discipline, 
if any, to be administered. 

The Committee on Professional 
Ethics shall proceed in accordance 
with such code or rules of pro- 
cedure as from time to time may 
be adopted by the Executive Com- 
mittee, but such rules shall in any 
case provide for reasonable notice 
to the member of the charges, rea- 
sonable notice of hearing, and an 
Opportunity to be heard. 

Amend the first three sentences 
of Article III Section 1 to read as 
follows: 

The officers shall consist of a 
President, Editor of the Journal, 
Executive Editor of the Journal, 
[Vice-President] First Vice-Prest- 
dent, Second Vice-President, Secre- 
tary, and Treasurer, who together 
shall constitute the Board of 
Trustees. The Chairman of the 
Advisory Committee shall also be 
an officer. They shall assume office 
immediately after their election 
and shall serve until the next an- 
nual meeting of the members, in 
the case of the President [and Vice- 
President], First Vice-President and 
Second Vice-President; until the 
second annual meeting of the 
members following their election, 
in the case of the Secretary and 
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Treasurer, the Secretary to be elect- 
ed in even-numbered and _ the 
Treasurer in odd-numbered calen- 
dar years; and until the third an- 
nual meeting of the members fol- 
lowing their election or appoint- 
ment, as the case may be, in the 
cases of the Editor and Executive 
Editor of the Journal and the 
Chairman of the Advisory Commit- 
tee; and in the case of all the 
officers until the election or ap- 
pointment of their successors. 
Amend first sentence of Article 
III Section 3 to read as follows: 
The Board of Trustees shall 
meet annually as soon as conven- 
ient following the annual meet- 
ing of members, and at such meet- 
ing shall take action upon the ap- 
pointment by the President of the 
[Chairman] Chairmen of the 
Standing Committees and members 


of [all Committees] such Commit- 
tees as shall, by stipulation of the 
by-laws, be also members of the 


Executive Committee to be ap- 
pointed that year. 

Amend Article III Section 5a to 
read as follows: 

a. The President shall be re- 
sponsible to the Executive Com- 
mittee for the activities of the So- 
ciety. He shall be an ex-officio 
member of all committees and 
Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee. He shall preside at all ses- 
sions of the annual meeting or a 
point a substitute. He shall deliver 
a Presidential address. He shall ap- 
point [subject to the approval of 
the Board of Trustees] the chair- 
men and members of all commit- 
tees which are to be appointed fol- 
lowing his election, or because of 
the occurrence of vacancies or be- 
cause of the establishment of other 
committees [other than the Stand- 
ing Committees] as provided for 
herein. In the cases of the Chair- 
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men of the Standing Committees 
and such committees as shall by 
stipulation of the by-laws be also 
members of the Executive Commit- 
tee, such appointment shall be sub- 
ject to the approval of the Board 
of Trustees. 

Amend Article III Section 5d to 
read as follows: 

d. The Executive Editor of the 
Journal of the Society shall in all 
other respects be the chief execu- 
tive officer of the Journal, shall be 
Chairman of the Editorial Com- 
mittee and shall be responsible to 
the Executive Committee for the 
publication of the Journal. He 
shall also be an ex-officio member 
of the Finance Committee. 

Amend Article III Section 5e to 
read as follows: ° 

[The Vice-President shall, in the 
absence or incapacity of the Presi- 
dent, perform the functions of the 
President.] 

e. The First and Second Vice- 
Presidents shall, in the absence or 
incapacity of the President, per- 
form the functions of the Presi- 
dent. When both are present, and 
the President absent or incapaci- 
tated, the First Vice-President shall 
be senior to the Second Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Amend Article IV Section la to 
read as follows: 

a. The elected officers and the 
retiring President, the members of 
the Editorial and Membership 
Committees, the respective chair- 
men of the other Standing Com- 
mittees, [and the directors of re- 
gional divisions], and the Regional 
Representatives, shall constitute 
the Executive Committee. 

Amend Article IV Section 2 first 
paragraph to read as follows: 

Appointments to Standing Com- 
mittees shall be of three (3) years 
duration and each Standing Com- 
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mittee shall have at least six (6) 
members, except in the case of the 
Finance Committee, divided as 
nearly as may be, into three classes 
with expiration dates occurring an- 
nually in rotation. The Standing 
Committees shall be: 

Amend Article IV Section 2 sub- 
divisions c and d to read as fol- 
lows: 

[c. The Training Committee: 
This Committee shall encourage 
and assist in the provision of train- 
ing facilities where needed. 

d. The Research Committee: 
This Committee shall encourage 
and foster research activities in the 
projective methods. ] 

c. The Research and Training 
Committee: This Committee shall 
encourage and foster research ac- 
tivities in the projective methods, 
and shall encourage and assist in 
the provision of training factlities 
where needed. 

d. The Finance Committee: This 
Committee shall concern itself and 
be acquainted with the financial 
affairs and condition of the Society 
at all times; shall cooperate with 
the Treasurer in the preparation of 
an annual budget; and shall pe- 
riodically audit the Treasurer’s ac- 
counts. The Executive Editor shall 
be an ex officio member of this 
committee. It shall consist of at 
least three (3) members in addition 
to the Executive Editor. 

Amend Article IV Section 2 by 
adding new subdivision to be 
known as e‘and to read as follows: 

e. The Committee on Regional 
Divisions: This Committee shall 
encourage and foster the formation 
of local divisions of the Society, 
and shall, so far as may be, repre- 
sent their geographical interests 
within the National organization. 
It shall consist of one representa- 
tive of each region, who shall re- 
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side within the region. These rep. 
resentatives shall be known as Re- 
gional Representatives. This Com- 
mittee may have such additional 
members as the President may 
from time to time appoint. 

Amend Article IV Section 2 by 
adding new subdivision to be 
known as f and to read as follows: 

f. The Committee on Profes- 
sional Ethics: This Committee 
shall from time to time formulate 
standards or principles of profes- 
sional conduct for adoption by the 
Society. It shall have the power, 
but shall not be obliged to render 
Opinions subject to approval by 
the Executive Committee on such 
questions of professional conduct 
as may from time to time be sub- 
mitted to it by the members. It 
shall act upon complaints against 
a member in accordance with such 
code or rules of procedure as the 
Executive Committee may from 
time to time prescribe. It may cor- 
respond with like committees of 
other professional societies on mat- 
ters of common interest within the 
framework of its general objectives, 
purposes or powers. 

Delete Article VII entitled Re- 
gional Divisions and reading as 
follows: 

[SEcTION 1. Regional divisions of 
the Society may be established, 
modified, consolidated, or dis- 
established as it may seem desir- 
able from time to time, in accord- 
ance with provisions of the By- 
laws. 

Special sections of the Society 
may be established as it may seem 
desirable from time to time, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of 
the By-laws. 

SEcTION 2. If: and when a re- 
gional division of the Society shall 
be authorized by the vote of the 
Society, all members of the Society 
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who are located in or near that 
region shall be ipso facto members 
of the regional division. Other 
persons wishing to become mem- 
bers of the regional division shall 
make application to become mem- 
bers of the Society in the way pre- 
scribed by these By-laws. When ad- 
mitted to membership in the So- 
ciety they become ipso facto mem- 
bers of the regional division in 
which they are located. Annual 
dues of such members shall be pay- 
able to the Treasurer of the So- 
ciety for Projective Techniques 
and the Rorschach Institute, Inc. 
SEcTION 3. Except that such re- 
gional division shall not hold meet- 
ings within one month before or 
after an annual meeting of the 
Society, the regional division shall 
have complete local autonomy, 
electing its own officers, setting the 
times and places of its own meet- 


ings, arranging its own programs, 
conducting its meetings according 
to its own rules of procedure, in- 
viting such speakers and auditors 
as it may choose, and cooperating 
with other organizations as it may 


determine. All expenses of its 
meetings shall be met by its own 
regional members. 

Section 4. The Secretary of such 
regional division shall send notices 
and reports of each of its meet- 
ings to the Secretary of the So- 
ciety.] 

Substitute a new Article VII to 
be entitled Regional Divisions and 
Chapters to read as follows: 


ARTICLE VII. Regional Divisions 
and Chapters 


SECTION 1. Regional Divisions of 
the Society may be established, 
modified, consolidated, divided or 
disestablished as the Executive 
Committee may from time to time 
prescribe and determine. Local 
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bodies within each region, to be 
known as chapters, may be formed 
and may function from time to 
time within the several regions sub- 
ject to the approval of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

SEcTION 2. Each region shall have 
a resident regional representative, 
who shall be a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

Section 3. When a chapter has 
been formed all members of the 
Society, who are located in or near 
the locality in which the chapter 
functions shall be ipso facto mem- 
bers of the chapter. Other per- 
sons wishing to become members 
of the chapter shall make applica- 
tion to become members of the 
Society in the way prescribed by 
these by-laws. When admitted to 
membership in the Society they 
shall become ipso facto members 
of the chapter in which they are 
located. Annual dues of such mem- 
bers shall be payable to the Treas- 
urer of the Soctety. 

Section 4. Each chapter shall 
have complete local autonomy, 
electing its‘own officers, setting the 
times and places of its own meet- 
ings, arranging its own programs, 
conducting its meetings according 
to its own rules of procedure, in- 
viting such speakers and auditors 
as it may choose, and cooperating 
with other chapters as it may de- 
termine. All expenses of its meet- 
ing shall be met by its own chap- 
ter members. 

Section 5. The Secretary of each 
chapter shall send notices and re- 
ports of each of its meetings to the 


Secretary of this Society. 


SEcTION 6. It shall be the duty of 
the Regional Representative, 
among other things, to facilitate 
liaison with, and cooperation 
among, chapters within his region 
and between chapters within his 
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region and the National organiza- 
tion. 

Amend Article IX Section 4 to 
read as follows: 

Annual dues shall be required 
of all fellows and members, except 
honorary members, and shall be 
payable at the beginning of each 
year. [Newly elected members shall 
pay dues for the year beginning 
January Ist preceding their elec- 
tion, and shall receive the Journal 
for that year.] Newly elected mem- 
bers whose election shall take place 
prior to June 30th shall pay dues 
for the year beginning January rst 
preceding their election and shall 
receive the Journal for that year. 
Newly elected members whose elec- 
tion shall take place after June 30 
shall have the option of paying 
dues for the entire year and re- 
ceiving the Journal for that year, 
or of commencing payment of 
their dues on the following Janu- 
ary Ist. 

Add a new sentence to Article 
IX Section 5 to read as follows: 

In the assessment of the first 
year’s dues, a newly-elected mem- 
ber who has already subscribed to 
the Journal for that year shall be 
given credit for the amount of his 
Journal subscription. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 


In response to a long-standing 
need the Society for Projective 
Techniques has established a Com- 
mittee on Professional Ethics con- 
sisting of Samuel B. Kutash 
(Chairman) , Miriam G. Siegel, L. 
Joseph Stone, David Vorhaus 
(Legal Adviser), and Austin B. 
Wood. A major objective will be 
the protection of the public from 
misuse or unethical use of pro- 
jective techniques. The specific pur- 
poses of this Committee shall be: 


(1) to establish ethical standards 
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governing the construction, 
distribution, and use of pro- 
jective techniques in private 
practice, clinical and institu- 
tional practice, and for re- 
search purposes; 

(2) to investigate specific com- 
plaints of unethical practice 
and make recommendations 
to the Executive Committee 
concerning each complaint; 

(3) to issue opinions on general 
or typical ethical problems 
submitted to the Committee 
by members of the association; 

(4) to establish and maintain liai- 
son with the Ethics Commit- 
tees of other professional or- 
ganizations in order to con- 
sider ethical problems of joint 
interest; and 

(5) to consider such other mat- 
ters relating to professional 
ethics as may come to its at- 
tention. 


The formulation of a Code of 
Ethics in a vacuum is, of course, a 
difficult task and the Committee 
will need the cooperation and par- 
ticipation of the membership of 
the Society. 


The Committee is interested in 
receiving from individual mem- 
bers, information concerning such 
ethical problems as may come to 
their attention in their daily work 
and in their contacts with clients 
and colleagues. These should be 
detailed summaries of the situa- 
tions which illustrate the ethical 
problem raised and need not neces- 
sarily include the names of the in- 
dividuals or institutions involved 
or any documentation. The Com- 
mittee is interested, at this point, 
in accumulating experiences which 
would lay the basis for the later 
establishment of a Code of Ethics 
for the Society as basic ethical 
principles emerge. 
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on, The Committee has developed as the case may be, the Respend- * 
ro- § a tentative procedure for handling ent shall file a written answer to 
ate § complaints of professional miscon- such complaint, unless the Com- 
itu- ff} duct which is outlined below. This mittee or Sub-Committee, as the 
re- § is designed to afford adequate pro- case may be, shall decide to dis- 
tection for members complained pense with the filing of such’ 
om- § against and the comments of the written answer. 
tice | ~members are invited since this pro- E. The Committee or Sub- 
ons § cedure may be recommended for Committee, as the case may be, 
‘tee § inclusion in the By-laws of the So- exclusive of any member who 
; ciety at the next Annual Meeting. may have made the complaint, 
ral The Committee shall have juris- shall proceed to a hearing of 
-ms diction, as herein provided, over the case. The Committee or Sub- 
tee complaints against a member Committee may add one or more 
on; either for professional miscon- members to its number to con- 
iai- duct or misconduct in his rela- stitute the body which shall hear 
nit- tion to the Society. and determine the case, and such 
or- A. Every complaint shall be in body may seek such counsel in 
on- writing, subscribed by the com- the course of its proceedings as it 
int plaining member and shall state may see fit. The Complainant 
plainly the matter complained and the Respondent may appear 
vat: of, personally and by counsel. 
nal B. The Committee shall make F. The Committee or Sub- 
at- a preliminary investigation to Committee, as the case may be, 
determine whether the complaint shall determine whether or not 
of is of sufficient weight, pertinence the charges have been sustained, 
2a or importance to proceed fur- and if sustained, in whole or in 
tee ther. part, shall also make recom- 
Dar C. If it shall determine that mendation as to discipline to be 
of the complaint is of such weight, administered, which may con- 
pertinence or importance, it sist of expulsion, suspension, 
in shall cause a copy thereof, to- censure, admonition, or other 
aa gether with a notice of not less action. If it shall have been de- 
- than ten days of the time and termined that the charges have 
place where the Committee or a _—been sustained, in whole or in 
a Sub-Committee of not less than art, such determination shall 
ork three members, to be appointed Sones effective only after it 
ae by it, shall enect for the coned- shall have been submitted to and 
? eration thereof, to be served approved by the Executive Com- 
aa upon the member complained — mittee which shall also determine 
a of (hereinafter called the Re- — _—— if any, shall be 
pm spondent) in suth manner asthe © @@munistered. 
me Committee may direct. It shall G. No proceedings taken here- 
at the same time cause a simi- under shall be published except 
_ lar notice to be served upon the | as and to the extent authorized 
a Complainant. by the Executive Committee. 
om D. At the time and place afore- The typical or sample instances 
wes said or at such other time or of malpractice or ethical miscon- 
ical place as may be named by the duct involving projective tech- 


Committee or Sub-Committee, niques as well as comments on the 
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procedure should be sent to Sam- 
uel B. Kutash, Chairman, 36 A 
Melmore Gardens, East Orange, 
New Jersey. 


SUMMER WORKSHOPS 


The following announcements of 
workshops were received too late 
for inclusion in the previous issue: 

Lynchburg State Colony an- 
nounces an H-T-P Workshop con- 
ducted by John N. Buck, Chief 
Psychologist, at the Lynchburg 
State Colony, Colony, Amherst 
County, Virginia, from July 16th 
through July 20th. Applicants must 
have graduate standing and be cur- 
rently engaged in full time prac- 
tice or study of clinical psychology 
or psychiatry. 

Registration will be limited to 
20 candidates. Tuition fee: $20.00. 
Payable in advance to the Lynch- 
burg State Colony. Application 
blanks may be obtained from John 
N. Buck, Chief Psychologist, 
Lynchburg State Colony, Colony, 
Virginia. Candidates will be re- 
sponsible for obtaining their own 
living accommodations. Good hotel 
accommodations can be obtained at 
reasonable rates in the neighboring 
city of Lynchburg, or at the sev- 
eral first-class motels in or about 
Lynchburg. 





A summer workshop in projec- 
tive methods for the study of per- 
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sonality opens at the New School 
for Social Research, 66 West 
Twelfth Street, New York, and will 
run from June 18 to July 7. Five 
courses will be given by leading 
specialists—an introductory and 
two advanced courses in the “Ror- 
schach Method;” an _ advanced 
course in “Figure Drawing Analy- 
sis; a course on “Sentence Com- 
pletion Technique.” 

Introductory Rorschach, June 
18-June 30. Florence R. Miale and 
staff. 

Advanced Rorschach I, June 25- 
July 7. Camilla Kemple and staff. 

Advanced Rorschach II, July 2- 
July 7. Camilla Kemple and Flor- 
ence R. Miale and staff. 

Advanced Figure Drawing An- 
alysis, June 18-June 29. Karen 
Machover. 

Sentence Completion Technique, 
June 25-June 30. James Q. Hol- 
sopple and Florence R. Miale. 

Courses may be taken for gradu- 
ate credit. Send applications or re- 
quests for further information to 
Mrs. Florence R. Miale, 860 River- 
side Drive, New York 32, N. Y. 


NEW MEMBERS 


Inadvertently the following 
name was omitted from the list 
of members elected to the Society 
in January, 1951: 

Allan G. Howland 


Norristown State Hospital 
Norristown, Pa. 
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- Twelfth Annual Meeting of 

ced § The Society for Projective Techniques and Rorschach Institute 
Ny HoTEL SHERMAN, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 1951 

we PROGRAM SUMMARY 

ind SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 2 


95. 10:00-12:10 Round-table: Theoretical and Practical Aspects of the H-T-P 
aff. Technique. ; ; 

9. Joun N. Buck, Chairman. (Co-sponsored with APA 
Division 12.) 


ae Louis XVI Room 


An- TurEspAY, SEPTEMBER 4 
"  8:50-11:50 Executive Committee Meeting 
- Club Room 7 
lol- WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 5 
Pw 8:50-10:50 Session of Contributed Papers: Research Studies in Projective 
mts Techniques. 
T. W. Ricuarps, Chairman 
to 
tix Ballroom 
r 11:00- 1:00 Business Meeting. 
Ballroom 


2:00- 3:30 Symposium: The Rating of Unused Ego Strength with the 
Rorschach Method. 
Bruno K ioprer. Chairman. (Co-sponsored with APA 
Division 12.) 
Ballroom 


4:00- 6:00 Symposium: Perceptual Structure in Pathology and Develop- 
ment. 
FREDERICK Wyatt, Chairman 
Ballroom 


6:30- 8:30 Dinner and Address. 
PAULINE G. VorHAus, Vice-President 


ing 
list 
iety 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


ZYGMUNT A. PIOTROWSKI 
T. W. RICHARDS 
EstHER Katz Rosen, Chairman 





